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4H(Ahimi) 


nPEflHCJIOBHE 


HacToam.ee  nocofiae  npeAHa3HaaaeTcn  A^ia  yaamaxca  (JiaKyAb-ra- 
thbhux  rpynn  CTapinnx  kabccob  cpeAHea  uikoah.  Oho  mokct  6biTb 
Taxace  HcnoAb30B3Ho  b  iiiKOAax  c  npenoAaBaHiieM  paAa  npeAMeTOB 
Ha  aHTAHHCKOM  H3bIKe,  CAyiliaTeAHMH  KypCOB  H H OCTp a H H BIX  a3bIKOB, 
a  TaiOKe  AHUaMH,  H3yaai0111,HMH  aHTAHHCKHH  pa3TOBOpHbIH  JI3bIK  Ca- 
M  OCTOM  Te  A  b !  1 0 . 

U,eAb  khhth  —  noMOHb  oSyaaiomeMycfl  pacmapHTb  h  cucTeMaTii- 
3HpoBaTb  cboh  3H3HHH  no  o6hxoahoh  AeKCHKe  Ha  6a3e  OfilUeCTBeilHO- 
SbiTOBbix  TeM  h,  HcnoAb3ya  ashhuh  b  npeAeAax  K3tkaoh  TeMbi  ha- 
AlOCTpaTHBHblH  MaTepHaA,  aKTHBH3HpOB3Tb  HaBbIKH  yCTHOH  peail. 

nocofine  nocTpoeno  no  TeMaraaecKOMy  npHHUHny.  OnpeAeAaa 
TeMaTHKy  khhth,  aBTopw  yaHTbiBaAH  TeMaTiiaecKHe  cnucKH  nporpaMM 
AAH  CpeAHeft  LLIKOAbi,  Bl^AIOaaH  H  npOTpaMMbl  AAH  (J)aKyAbT3THBHbIX 
33HHTHH .  HoCAeAOBaTeAbHOCTb  paCnOAOXKeHHH  TeM  B  nOCOGmi  OCHO- 
BbiBaeTca  Ha  CAeAyrouinx  npimminax: 

I.  YaeT  CTeneiiH  caojkhocth  AeKciiKO-rpaMMaTiiaecKoro  MaTepnaAa 
TeMbi.  Tan,  TeMa  «KoMiiaTa»,  onacaTeAhHaa  no  coAepaomno  h  yBH- 
3anHaa  co  CTpy KTypoa  There  is  (are),  imyaaeTca  paHbine  TeMbi 
«BcTpeaa  c  TOBapiimeM»,  KOTopan  npeAnoAaraeT  ncnoAb30Banne 
Present  Perfect. 

II.  KoMMyniiKaTHBiiaa  BamnocTb  cHTyannii,  BKAtoaeirHbix  b  Aan- 
Hbift  TCMaTHnecKHii  pa3AeA.  HanpiiMep,  tcmm  «CeMba»,  «EAa»,  «Oaok- 
Aa»,  «y>ie6a»  npeAinecTByioT  TeMaM  «Ha  noaTe»,  «My3bi i<a  h  Tanu,bi» 
H  AP- 

III.  YaeT  b 03 m o>k h oct h  iicnoAb30BaHiia  H3biKOBoro  MaTepnaAa 
OAHHX  TeM  aah  KOMMyHHKaTHBiibix  3aAaa,  peinaeMbix  npn  pa3roBope 
Ha  Apyrne  TeMbi.  Tan,  oScyjKAaa  KHuotJiiiAbM  (TeMa  «Khho»),  yaa- 
mneca,  ecTecTBeiiHo,  6yAyT  onncbiBaTb  BiieuiHocTb,  xapaKTep  h  no- 
BeAeHiie  repoeB.  Ca eAOB aTeA b h 0 ,  cooTBeTCTByiomae  TeMbi  («BneinnocTb 
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,e„0BeKa,,  <XapaKTep,  noaejeHne,  nacTpoeHie  »  MaHepa, 

poflHbix  TeM-CHTyauiiH  b  ne PeA0Bj '  0  p ig0TKy  ii3yqeiuiux  curya- 
cneqHBaex  nAaHOMepHyic jnwrjHy  ^  MaTepHajia.  Tax, 

UHii  na  6aae  HOBoro  «nvTeuiecTBHH»  h  «OcmotP  aoctohPh- 

nanpHMep,  TeMbi  «b  ropoAe»,  ny  up>neivioTCH  c  npyrHMH 

Me«aTejibHocTefl»  noMemeuu  ne  n«pw,  a  MepeAymca  APy 

TeMaMil-  „OOH„  ROKafivAHoa  TeMbi  npuMeHHJicfl  npimmui 

ripH  KOMiuieKTOBaHHH  BOKaoyAHpd  1  vnoTpefiAemiH 

xyAO*ecTBemian  h  ny6AHuHCTH<iecKaA  AHTep  yp  eiieBbIX  cirrya- 

KaHCAan  xeMa  coctoht  hs.  a)  "ePe ™  fix  wManmecKoro  CAOsapn, 

uhSi,  pacKpbiBaiomHX  coAepiKami  ‘  ’CTDVKTVPHO-ceMaHTHi|iecKOMy 

B  kotopom  AeacHKa  CTpyni^po^wa  bkaio^t 

I';s  SJSSTSSS™  ,,opo™" 

»  ««""*  nP""' 

11, H II aX .  nnonniip  nn^R  TSI0TCH  B  BOK86v«^HpC  [^^10 

JleKCHHecKan  eAHmma  Bnepswe Ji°H“S5,ecKdk.  OrcioAa  c/ie- 
pa3AeAa,  A‘TB  KOTOporo  ma  BB‘™  eHHfl  MoryT  BCTpenaTbca  kbk 

■»«*- » - 

ohh  BbicTynaioT  nax  TeMaTuqecKiie. g  _ax  xeM  AaioTcn  TOAbKO 

B  aiynae  MHoro3.iaHHOCTH  caob  b  BOKaOy^pax  xeM  a  ^ 

r  r,;r^™rur“cTax,  z*m,  i—*  *—» 

CMaTpHBaeTca  KaK  (JiaKyAbTaTHBuaa. 

PABOTA  C  IIOCOBHEM 

Hsyeenne  Kaaraoro  Tejmmeciioro  paaaena  HaCTOamcro  nocoS.ia 

•^£:z=r»s;5.; 

%  pa6ora  c  ESSiSSTSp-te*  »««««*  a  »o- 

. 

fiOAOH  HOApofiHO. 


«** 

CTpaHIIblM  H3BIK0M \  '  ‘  BGT  CTeneBb  BAHAeilH}]  JIHO- 

np,?rssijssKrs^^  “ 

Aaji  H3y 4enii ;i;  ,  OKaSyAHpOM  TeMbi,  H36paHiioii 

6)  OIipeAeAHTb  HOMeHKA3Typy  ACKCHMeCKH Y  pnuuurr 
ycBoeHiiio,  c  yqerOM  kohriipthuy  ,,  eCKiix  eAHHiiy,  noAJie>Kamnx 

acre  opeMeJ ZTS.1^? "  «**m  y»e6- 

”>  crpynna’poaarUpa™™  VT"™  "  "<>•)! 

cxpyKTyp Ho-ceMa HTHqecK om y  hah  KaKowv  ceMaimmecKOMy, 

B  3Ha4HTeAbHOfi  CTeneilH  V/KC  OCVIllPr™.?  6  0My  nPII3IIaKy  (3T0 
OroSpanHyio  ^cSkv^kS^6”0  C0CTaBHTG'™™>  hoc^hh). 

33MH»,  BeAHHHHa  KOTOpbIX  ^33BHCHT  Or'  w  *  <<n0PUHaMH»>  «AO- 

6b, Tb  onpeAeAena  H  *°™"a 

ocySSSSS"^^ ZZZHma  HOBOfi  M0*er 

mim  HOBOfl  ACKCHKH  B  THnHHHblX 

BonpocoB,  coAep*amHx  hobVio  ackchk v  ’  n0M0I«bI0  cepim 

ynoTpe6AeHHe  b  OTBeTax  iiaKm.«i  ? II  npeAnoAaraioipnx  ee 
THii,  0603„a4aeMUx  hobhmh  cAOBaU  uT"1™  onPe^ei!«a  noM- 
AOJKGHHbix  onpeAeAeS  ’  B°np0C0B  no  n0B0^  npeA- 

HanpHMep: 

to  steep.'10*  iS  “  """S  We  PUt  “”<ler  our  head  when  we  lie  down 

,hings  froi”  w““d- 

Where  do  we  keep  our  clothes?  Etc 

no  n4ssarsssss 

aaTt  ks  “arMMb,,°  -"““po- 

y,X°HMaerH1,":  r°P0M  foaK  ~5“  lT"m 

SSwS-S^ltu^ 

oc„^p=Pr^=r^1^“^r^ 

hhh  CAeAyeT  HcnoAbaoBaTb  noACTa hobo>i h bieP v H n^6  TaK01‘  aKTHB,I3a' 

H0C™’  Peq£Bbie  °6pa3PB'-  CI,a6>KeiiHbie  Kaccoff  noACTaTOBKH^  KOTopbie 


J963,  wp.'  M3yi,e,IHe  H«ocTPanHbix  hshkob.  M.,  y^earHa, 
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coAcpwaTca  b  nocoCini.  Taxue  o6pa3U,bi  ne  TOAbxo  HAAiocipupyioT 
ynoTpeCjieiiHe  TeManmecxofi  ackchxh  b  TummHbix  xoMMyHHxaTHBHbix 
KOHTeKCTaX,  HO  n03B0JUH0T  aKTHBM3HpOBaTb  HOBbie  AeXCHXeCXHe  eAH- 
linubi  nyTeM  hx  noACTaHOBXH  b  AaHHbie  peneBbie  moaojih. 

2)  PaSoTa  c  peneBbiMH  o6pa3uaMH.  PeneBbie  o6pa3Hbi,  CHa6>xeH- 
iibie  xaccofi  noACianoBKH,  n p eACT 3ba  a iot  co6oh  Taxon  bha  Tpeanpo- 
Bomibix  ynpawHeHHH,  xoTopbifi  oCecnenHBaeT  MaxcHMaAbnyio  nomo- 
paeMOCTb  3aAaHHbix  MOAejieft,  KOHcrpyKUHH  h  rpaMMaranecKHX  hb- 
jieHHH  11a  6a3e  HayxaeMon  TeMaTimecKoii  ackchkh.  Ohh  sc^exraBHbi 

npH  nepBHMHOH  aKTHBH3amiH  jieKCHnecKoro  MaTepnajia,  co3AaBan 
KOHTeKCT  aah  oTASJibHoro  cjiOBa  h  KAJiiocTpupyH  ocoSeHHOCTH  yno- 
Tpe6jieHHH  ero  b  penH. 

Pcqeiibie  o6pa3Ubi  b  AamiOM  hocoGhh,  Rax  npaBHAO,  cHaoweHbi 
JlHLUb  OAHOH  KaCCOH  nOACTaHOBKH.  IlOSTOMy  npH  BbinOJIHSHHH 
ynpa>KHeHHH  ne  Tpe6yeTcn  npoH3BOAHTb  cneunaAbHoro  Bbi6opa  3Ae- 
MenTOB  3aMeHbi.  ilpyraa  ocoGeHHOCTb  peneBbix  o6pa3UOB  noco6Hn 
COCTOHT  B  TOM,  MTO  OHH  nO^aiOTCH  B  KOHTCKCTy HJlbHOH  CBH33HHOCTH, 
HBJiHHCb,  no  cymecTBy,  penAHxaMH  oahoto  AnaAora.  TaxHM  06- 
pa30M,  BbinoAHeHne  sthx  ynpa>xHeHHH  npeAnoAaraeT  napubie  BiiAbi 
pa6o™. 

HanajibHaH  ct^Ahh  pa6ora  c  peneBbiM  o6pa3HOM  AOA>xna  6biTb 
HanpaBAena  Ha  to,  mo6bi  OTpaCoTaTb  ero  c  yqam.HMHCH,  AoSuBaacb 
BbicoKOH  deneHH  aBTOM3TH3Ma  npn  ero  ycraoM  Bocnpoii3BeAeHHH. 
3to  H03B0AHT  yqeHiixaM  yAepjKHBaTb  b  naMHTH  peneBOH  o6pa3eu 
h  npn  BbinoAHeHHH  ynpaHiHeHHH  noAb30BaTbCH  AHiub  Kaccoii  hoa- 
CT3H0BKH.  B  fio.aee  noAroTOBAeimoM  KAacce  a.neMeHTbi  3aMenbi  MoryT 
npeA^BBAHTbCH  Ha  cjiyx. 

Pa3yMeercn,  ymiTejiK)  He  CAeAyeT  orpaHuraBaTbCH  AHiub  TeMH 
KaCCaMH  noACTaHOBKH,  KOTOpbie  HMdOTCH  B  II0C06HH,  a  HCn0Ab30B3Tb 
Aah  3aMeHbi  h  Apyrofl  jieKCHqecxHH  MaTepnaA  H3  TeMaTHnecxoro  bo- 
Ka6yAHpa. 

riocKOAbKy  pexeBbie  o6pa3Hbi  (nan  06  3tom  roBopnAOCb  Bbiiue) 
npeACTaBAJHOT  co6oh  cbh3hhh  pa3roBop,  Ha  3axAioqHTeAbHOM  3Tane 
yxam,HMcn  mo>kho  npeAAOWHTb  Becni  deceAy  b  napax  Ha  ocHose 
npopaSoTaHHoro  MaiepHaAa.  Bonpoc  o  tom,  b  xaxoii  CTeneHH  yna- 
mnecfi  AOAWHbi  noAbsoBaTbcn  npn  stom  noco6neM,  pernaeT  yairreAb. 

3)  PaCOTa  C  HAJUOCTpaTHBHbIMH  o6pa3paMH  AHajlOrHHeCKOH  H  MO- 
HOAorHHecKofi  peMH.  ycBOHB  onpeAeAeHHbift  MHHHMVM  TeMaTHHCCXOH 

AeKCHKH,  yqauuiecH  y>xe  b  H3BecTHOM  CMbicAe  noAroTOBAenbi  k  Bbi- 
noAHenHio  peneBbix  ynpanoieHHH,  k  BoenpHHTHio  h  npoAyxiuiH  cbh3- 
h<5h  penn.  PadoTa  c  HAAiocTpaTHBiibiMH  odpa3u,aMH  cbh3hoh  pemi 
npeAnoAaraeT,  c  oahoh  ctopohh,  BoenpHHTHe  hx  na  CAyx.  C  Apyrofl 
CTOpoHbi,  yqamHMCH  n  p  caoct  a  b  a  si  eTC  a  B03M0>KH0CTb  3kthbho  ycBOHTb 
x  apaxiep  TexcTa,  xoTopbm  hm  npHAeTca  ycTHO  npoAyunpoBaTb  (t.  e.  ohh 
AOAJKHbl  y'CBOHTb,  KaX  Ha  AO  H  xax  MOJKHO  rOBOpHTb  Ha  Ty  HAH  HHyiO 
TeMy  B  TOH  HAH  HHOH  CHTyaHHH). 

npH  OBA3A0HHH  H3bIXOM  B  peaAbHbIX  yCAOBHHX  XOMMyHHXaU.HH 
npouecc  BOcnpiiHTHH  peuH,  xax  npaBHAO,  npeAUJecTByeT  ee  npoAyx- 
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hhh.  3to,  OAnaxo,  He  03HaHaeT,  hto  ofiyueHne  ayAHpoBamuo  h  ro- 
BopenHK)  HenpeMeHno  CAeAyeT  pa3AeAHTb  bo  BpeMeiiH.  KanpoTHB, 
oSyueHHe  sthm  AByM  BHAaM  peueBofl  AeuTeAbHOCTH  mojkho  h  Hy>KHo 
ocyurecTBAHTb  napaAAeAbno. 

06pa3u,bi  AHaAornuecxofl  penu  pexoMeHAyeTca  npeA'bflB- 
AHTb  B  BHAe  $OHOrpaMM,  HaHHTaHHbIX  AByMH  AHKTOpaMH  (eCAH  yc- 
aobhh  b  HiKOAe  no3BOAHiOT  H3roTOBiiTb  Taxue  (|)OHorpaMMbi).  iloriy- 
cthmo,  OAiiaxo,  h  HTeHiie  o6pa3u,OB  caMHM  npenoAaBaTeAeM.  Ecah 
yHamnecH  HcnbiTbiBaioT  3aTpyAHeHiia  b  BOcnpuuTHH  peun  r.a  cjiyx, 
Aa>xe  nocAe  noBTopnoro  npeABHBAeHHH  HAAiocTparaBnoro  o6pa3ua, 
CAeAyeT  HcnoAb30BaTb  onopy  na  neuaTHbifl  TexcT. 

06pa3HbI  CBH3H0H  peHH  06H3aTeAbH0  AOAJKHbl  6bITb  3aTeM  npo- 
roBopeHbi  (npomrraHbi)  c3mhmh  yuamuMHca.  ripu  nporoBapiiBaiimi 
AnaAoroB  CAeAyeT  ncnoAb30BaTb  pa6oTy  b  napax. 

ZlaAbneHiuaH  pa6oTa  c  haa rocTpaTHBHbiMH  AnaAoraMH  BKAtonaer 
BHA0H3MeHeHne  AnaAoroB  nyTeM  noAcraHOBXH  b  hhx  Apyrux  3Ae- 
MeiiTOB,  npoAOAHteinie  SeceAbi  c  ncnoAb30BainieM  AaHHoro  AHaAora 
b  xanecTBe  ee  HanaAa,  3ayHHBanne  OTAeAbHbix  AHaAoroB  naii3ycTb 
c  nocAeAyiomeH  hx  ApaMaTH3auneH,  a  Tax>xe  cocTaBAemie  co6cTBen- 
Hbix  AHaAoroB  yHamuMHca  Ha  ocuoBe  npeAAOJxeiiHbix  yuHTeACM  TeM 
H  CHTyaHHH. 

06pa3Hbi  MOnojiormecKofl  penn  Tax>xe  Aymue  npeAt- 
JiBAATb  b  3Byxo3anncn,  xoHTpoAHpya  c  noMombK)  BonpocoB  cTeneHb 
noHHMaHHH  ycAbimaHHoro.  Ecah  coo6meHHe  AeAaeT  caM  npenoAa- 
BaTeAb,  yaamuMca  mojkho  npeAAO>xnTb  3aAaBaTb  Bonpocbi  He  TOAbxo 
nocAe  Bcero  cooGureHiia,  ho  h  no  xoAy  ero.  BnocAeACTBiin  nepeA 
ynauruMHCH  MomeT  SbiTb  nocTaBAena  3aAana  CAeAaTb  anaAornHHbie 
coo6meHHH. 

EIpn  3tom,  OAHaxo,  ynautHMca  CAeAyeT  pa3tacHHTb,  are  cocTaB- 
AeHHbie  HMH  paccxa3bl,  HCTOpHH  H  HHCj)OpMaU,HH  AOAJXHbl  HMeTb  HCHblH 

xoMMyHHxaTHBHbiH  aApec  («Bbi  AOAjKHbi  ce6e  neTXO  npeACTaBHTb, 

XOMy  Bbl  XOTHTe  3T0  COo6uTHTb»). 

HH(jjopMaunH,  coAepjxauraaca  b  MOHOAornnecxoM  TexcTe,  MO>xeT 
nocAywHTb  OCHOBOH  aah  AaAbHefimero  oCcyjxAemin  h  AncxyccHH. 
OTAeAbHbie  mohoaotm  yqeunxH  MoryT  BbiynHTb  HaH3ycTb. 

4)  PaSoTa  no  ph3bhthio  HenoAroTOBAeHHofl  (cnoHTaHHon)  penn. 
Pa3BHTne  HenoAroTOBAeHHOH  penn  no  TeMe  ocymecTBAaeTca  c  no- 
MoiHbio  cncTeMbi  cnemiaAbHbix  ynpajxHeHHfl,  cpeAn  xoTopux  Bajxnoe 
MecTo  pexoMeHAyeTca  otboahtb  yqe6HbiM  peneBbiM  cuTyamiHM  l. 

npHMepHbift  nepeneiib  xoMMy HHxaTHBHbix  ciiTyamiH  no  H3ynaeM0H 
TeMe  AOAJxen  riOMonb  npenoAaBaTeAro  ueAeHanpaBiiTb  npoAyxmno 
penn  yqauruxca  xax  b  AnaAornnecxofl,  Tax  h  b  MOHOAornnecxon 
cJiopMe. 

CAeAyeT,  OAiiaxo,  HMeTb  b  BHAy,  hto  ocHOBiibie  xoMMy HuxaTHBUbie 
CHTyaHHH,  AaHHbie  nepeA  k a >xaoh  tcmoh,  He  hbahiotch  yneSno-peqe- 

1  Cm..  B.  C  Ka  ji  k  h  h,  T.  A.  P  y  6  h  h  hi  t e  ii  h.  PeieBbie  CHTyaiiHH  nan 
cpeACTBO  pasDHTHa  fienofiroTOBaeinioH  peaH.  «HuocTpaHiibie  H3biKn  b  mKo./ie»  1966 
Jvs  4. 
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nbiMH  CHTyauHHMH,  nciT0jib3ycMHMH  b  KAacce  HenOCpeACTBeHHO. 
noc.aeAHHii  bha  CHTyaunn  npeAcraBJiaeT  coSoft  BecbMa  KOHKpexuoe 
on Hcaniie  onpeAenei-mbix  oScrosTeAbCTB  achctb  Mien b hoct h  h  otho- 
aieHHH  Me>K,i,y  ynacrmiKaMH  pa3roBopa.  IIosTOMy  Ka»;Ayio  H3  npeg- 
AOHteHHHX  o6lHHX  peneBbIX  CHTyaUHH  Heo6xOAHMO  KOHKpeTH3HpOBaTb, 
cna6AHTb  ee  A6T3abmh  obcraHOBKH,  «BnncaTb»  b  peaAbHbift  kohtckct 
peajlbHOH  AOHCTBHTeJlbHOCTH.  Il0Ae31I0  TaKJKe  AaTb  KAIOMeBbie  CAOBa. 

Tax,  KOMMy HHKaTHBiiaa  CHTyau,HH  xeMbi  «Ha  rioMTe»  —  You  are 
sending  a  money  order  at  a  post-office  (No.  3,  “At  a  Post-Office. 
Telephoning”) — MO>xeT  6biTb  KOHxpeTH3HpoBaHa,  HanpuMep,  TaxiiMH 
AeraAHMH: 

You  want  to  send  a  money  order.  The  clerk  gives  you  a  form 
and  tells  you  how  to  fill  it  in.  After  you  have  done  it  he  finds 
that  you  have  filled  in  the  form  incorrectly. 

Guide  words: 

That  won’t  do; 

What  a  nuisance; 

to  ink  it  over. 

Etc. 

TfAB  ECAeHHH  AHaAOra  HAH  npOH3BOACTB3  MOHOAOrHAeCKHX  coo6- 
meHHH  yqaiHHMCH  mokct  noHaAobiiTbcn  AonoAHUTeAbiibii-i  AeKCHHecxiiS 
MaxepHaA,  coAep/KamuftcB  b  TeMaiHqecKOM  Boxabynape. 

Pa3yMeeTCH,  ripn  obyneHHH  TeMaM  ycTnofl  penn  He  CAeAyeT  or- 
paHHHHBaTbCH  M3T@pHaAOM  ABHHOFO  H0C06hh.  CAeAyeT  UIHpOKO  HC- 
n0Ab30B3Tb  paSAHAHbie  AOnOAHHTeAbHbie  KCTOMHH  KH  HHIpOpMaUHIl 
(ra3eTHbie  COo6m,eHHH,  AHaCpHAbMbI  H  AHan03HTHBbI,  KHHOCpHAbMbI, 
cioAcenibie  KapTHHKH  h  t.  n.),  KOTopbie  MoryT  6biTb  npeAMeTOM 
o6cy>i<AeHHH,  KOMMeirrupoBaiiH}] ,  CeceAbi  h  AHCxyccun. 

Ko  BceM  -reMaM  nocobna  Aaiorca  HAAK)CTpau.HH(  xoTopbie  Tax>xe 
MOMIIO  IICn0Ab30BaTb  Ha  3aHHTHHX. 
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MY  ROOM 
KOMHATA 


1  feel  very  comfortable  in  my  room. 

A.  SITUATIONS 

1)  You  describe  your  room  (or  the  room  of  your  friend). 

2)  You  give  a  description  of  the  furniture  of  your  friend’s  room. 

3)  You  find  out  (or  inform)  where  a  certain  thing  is  in  the  room. 

4)  You  find  out  (or  inform)  whom  a  particular  thing  belongs  to. 

5)  You  find  out  (or  inform  about)  the  number  of  certain  objects 

in  the  room. 

6)  You  give  some  advice  as  to  a  better  place  for  a  particular  piece 
of  furniture. 


B.  TOPICAL  VOCABULARY 

1 

balcony  ['baelkani]  SaAXOH 

We  grow  flowers  on  the  balcony.  Y  nac  Ha  6anxoHe  pacryT 
UBeTbi. 

ceiling  ['si :lnj]  noTonox 

The  room  has  a  high  (low)  ceiling.  B  stoh  KOMnaie  bhcokhh 
(HH3XHH)  nOTOAOK. 
corner  ['ko:na]  yroA 

There  was  a  chair  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  B  yrny  KOMnatbi 
6bIA  (ctoha)  CTyA. 
door  [do:]  ABepb 

to  open  (to  shut,  to  close)  the  door  OTKpbiBaTb  (3aKpbiBaTb)  Aoepb 
to  knock  [nok]  at  the  door  noctynaTb  b  ABepb 
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floor  [flo: ]  1)  non 

parquet  ['pakit]  floor  napneTHbiH  non 
linoleum  [li'nouljam]  floor  non,  noKpbiraH  nHHoneyMOM 
2)  3'ra>K 

ground  floor  ( B .  E.  *)  nepBbin  3Ta>K 

first  floor  ( B .  E.)  BTopofi  3Ta>K;  nepBbifi  3Ta>K  (.4.  E.1  2) 

second  floor  (B.  E.)  TpeTHii  3T3>k;  BTopofi  3T3>k  ( A .  E.) 

My  room  is  on  the  first  floor.  Moh  KOMHaTa  na  btc^om  3Ta*e. 
room  [ru:m]  1)  KOMnaTa  (b  KBaprape,  b  cGlhokhthh);  HOMep  b  ro- 
CTHHHUe 

room-mate  TOBapmu,  no  KOMHaTe 
classroom  Knaccuan  KOMHaTa,  ay/uiTopun 

to  share  a  room  with  somebody  npomriBaTb  b  KOMnaTe  c  i<eM-n. 
2)  npocrpancTBO,  MecTO 

There  is  no  room  for  two  beds  here.  3Aecb  HeT  MecTa  ajih  AByx 
KpoBaT  eft. 
wall  [wo:l]  cTeHa 
wall-paper  oGoh 

Hang  this  picture  on  the  wall.  noBecb  3Ty  KapTHHy  Ha  CTeHy. 
I  placed  the  table  against  (at)  the  wall.  H  nocraBun  cron  y 
CTeHbl. 

window  ['windou]  okho 

This  window  faces  (overlooks)  the  yard.  3to  okho  bhxoaht  bo 
ABop. 

window-sill  hoaokohhhk 


2  _ 

bed  [bed]  KpoBaTb 

single  ['sipgl]  bed  OAHOcnanbHan  KpoBaTb 
double-bed  ['dAblbed]  ABycnanbHan  KpoBaTb 
double-deck  bed  AByx'bflpycnaa  KpoBaTb  (AeTCKan) 
bookcase  ['bukkeis]  KHHWHbift  lUKatj) 

cabinet  ['ksebmit]  ujKatj)  HeGonbiuoro  pa3Mepa  (pa3nHqnoro  Ha3Ha- 
qeriHH) 

kitchen  cabinet  KyxoHHbift  iHKaiJ) 
chair  [tjeo]  cryn 
arm-chair  npecno 
cane  chair  nneieHoe  npecno 
deck-chair  me3Jionr 
rocking-chair  Kpecno-KananKa 
to  take  a  chair  cecrb 
cupboard  ['kAbad]  6ycJ)eT,  cepBariT 
divan-bed  ['daivaenbed]  AUBan-KpoBaTb,  TaxTa 
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1  B.  E.  =  British  English 

2  A.  E.— American  English 


drawer  ['dro:a]  BbiABH>KuoH  hiuhk  * 

chest-of-drawers  komoa 
upper  (top)  drawer  BepxHHH  hihhk 
lower  drawer  hhjkhhh  hlhhk 
furniture  ['famitja]  Me6enb 

a  piece  of  furniture  MeGenb  (oTAenbuan  Bemb) 
mirror  ['mira]  3epi<ano 

Syn.  looking-glass  [Tukuj,glas] 
rack  [raek]  BeiuanKa 
shelf  [Jelf]  (pi  shelves  [Jelvz])  nonna 
sofa  ['soufa]  cocjja,  MnrKHH  ahb3h 
stool  [stu:l]  TaGypeT 
table  ['teibl]  cron 

bedside  table  nonnoft  ctojihk,  TyMComca 
pullout  table  p33abh>khoh  ctoji 
table-cloth  cnaTepTb 
\writing-table  nncbMeimbiH  cron 
wardrobe  ['wardroub]  rapAepoG,  nnamHofi  LUKacj) 

3 

ash-tray  ['sejtrei]  nenenbunua 
carpet  ['kapit]  KOBep 

The  floor  (wall)  was  covered  with  a  nice  carpet.  non  (crena) 
Gun  (Gbina)  noKpbiT(a)  KpacuBbiM  kobpom. 
curtain  ['ka:tn]  3aHaBecKa,  3aHaBec 

to  draw  the  curtain  3aAepHyrb  3anaBecKy 
lamp  [lsemp]  naMna 

desk  lamp  HacronbHaa  naMna 
wall  lamp  Gpa 
floor-lamp  Topmep 

to  switch  on  (off)  the  lamp  BKmoqnTb  (BbiKmomiTb)  naMny 
piano  ['pjsenou]  nuammo,  (fopTenHano 
picture  I'piktja]  Kapinna 
radio  set  ['reidiou 'set]  paAnonpHeMHHK 

rug  [TAg]  KOBpHK,  Aopo>KKa 
telephone  ['telifoun]  TenecjjoH 
TV  set  ]'ti:vi:'set]  TeneBH3op 
vase  |vaz]  Ba3a 

4 

blanket  ['bl aerjkit]  OAeano 

counterpane  ['kauntapein]  noKpbraano  (ajih  KpoBaTH) 
bed  cover  (A.  E.) 

cushion  ['kujan]  AHBaHHan  noAyuiK#;  ManeHbKaa  'iiOAyuiKa 
pillow  ['pilou]  noAyuiKa 
sheet  [JT:t]  npocTbmn 
towel  ['taual]  nonoTeHire 
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r> 

cottage  ['kotidsl  aomhk  (b  ce.ibCKOH  MecTiiocTH) 
flat  [flaet]  KBapTHpa 

a  three-room  flat  TpexicoMHaTHan  KBapTHpa 
hostel  f'hostal]  o6me>KHTHe 
hotel  [hou'tel]  rocTHHHua 

house  |haus]  ( pi  houses  ['hauziz])  aom  (o6hhho  doAbinoii,  mhoto- 
SHaJKHblft) 

f) 

garden  ['gadn]  ca# 
park  |pak]  napx 
street  [stri : t]  yjiima 
yard  [jad]  ABop 
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hare  |  bea]  rojibift;  nycroH  (He  saeraBJieHHbiH,  ho  3aBetriaHHbiii) 

This  wall  is  bare.  3Ta  cxeHa  rojiaa. 
comfortable  ['kAmfatabl]  yAofiHbiH,  KOM(j)ppTa6ejibHbiH,  yroTHbifi 
dark  |da:k]  TeMHbiH 

fine  [fain]  xopoumfi,  npexpacHbift,  npeBocxoAHbifl 
light  [lait]  cBeTJibifl 

nice  |nais]  xopoumft,  cnaBHbiH,  npHHTHbhi,  mhjihA 

8 

to  cover  ['kAva]  noKpbiBaxb 
to  face  |  feis]  BbixoAHTb  na  (b) 

My  windows  face  the  garden.  OKHa  Moen  KOMHa™  BbixoAHT 
B  caA- 

to  keep  | ki : p]  (kept,  kept)  AepacaTb,  xpainm. 

1  keep  my  things  in  this  wardrobe,  xpamo  (Aepxcy)  cboh 
bciiui  b  3tom  iuKacjry. 
to  move  [mu:v]  1)  ABHraTb,  ABuraTbca 

I  le  moved  his  chair  to  the  window.  Oh  noABHHyji  cboh  cTyji 

i<  OKiiy. 

2)  nepecejiHTbCH 

We  are  moving  this  week.  Mbi  nepee3>KaeM  Ha  stoh  HeAejie. 
to  move  in  (out)  BcejiHTbca  (BbicejiHTbca,  CbexaTb  c  KBapTHpbi) 
to  overlook  [,ouva'luk]  BbixoAHTb  Ha  (b) 

Two  of  my  three  windows  overlook  (face)  the  street.  /Ina  h3 
Tpex  MOHX  OKOH  BbIXOABT  na  yjiHuy. 
to  place  [pleis]  CTaBHTb,  noiwemaTb 
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C.  ILLUSTRATION  OF  USE 


SUBSTITUTION  PATTERNS 

1)  “What  is  this?” 

“It  is  (certainly)  a  table.” 

a  divan-bed 
a  wall  lamp 
an  arm-chair 

2)  “And  what  is  that?” 

“I  think  that  is  an  ash-tray.” 

a  wardrobe 
a  vase 
a  mirror 

3)  “What  was  there  in  his  room?”  _ 

“There  was  a  fine  chair  and  a  lovely  sofa  in  his  room. 

wardrobe  arm-chair 

pullout  *  ble  floor-lamp 

carpet  chest-of-drawers 

4)  “Where  was  the  table?” 

the  divan-bed 
the  arm-chair 
the  carpet 

“It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  room.” 

against  a  wall 
between  the  windows 
under  the  table 
above  the  sofa 

5)  “What  did  he  place  in  the  middle  of  the  room?” 

near  the  door 

x  between  the  windows 

on  the  balcony 
“He  put  the  arm-chair  there.” 
the  wardrobe 
the  table 
the  cane  chair 
the  sofa  and  the  floor-lamp 

6)  “What  does  your  window  overlook  (face)?" 

“It  overlooks  (faces)  the  street.” 

the  yard 
a  nice  garden 
a  small  street 
a  large  park 
a  big  house 
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7)  “What  was  the  floor  covered  with?” 

“The  floor  was  covered  with  parquet*” 

a  large  carpet 
rugs 

linoleum 

8)  “What  was  his  divan-bed  covered  with?” 

“It  was  covered  with  a  blanket.” 

a  counterpane 
a  carpet 
2  sh0et 

9)  “What  was  there  on  his  bed?” 

“There  was  a  sheet  on  it.” 

a  blanket 
(and)  a  pillow 
a  towel 
a  counterpane 

10)  “Where  do  you  keep  your  books?” 

“I  keep  them  in  the  bookcase.” 

on  the  shelf 
in  my  writing-table 
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“Is  there  anyone  in  the  room?” 


CONVERSATIONS 

I 


“What  does  this  window  overlook?” 

“It  faces  a  public  garden.” 

“Oh,  how  nice!  Green  is  always  pleasant  to  one’s  eyes,  isn’t  it?” 
“On  the  one  hand  it  is.  But  on  the  other  . . .  there  is  a  children’s 
corner  just  opposite  my  window,  you  know.” 
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II 


"This  is  a  mirror,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yes.  What  do  you  think?” 

“Well,  first  I  took  it  for  a  door.” 

“Everyone  makes  a  mistake  like  that.  That’s  because  of  the  cur¬ 
tain  hanging  over  it.” 

Ill 

“Do  you  like  this  arm-chair?” 

“Yes,  is  looks  very  comfortable.  But  I  think  you’ve  put  It  in  a 
dark  place.” 

“Well,  it  isn’t  quite  so.  Let  me  switch  on  the  wall  lamp  . . .  What 
would  you  say  now?” 

“Oh,  fine!” 


IV 

“Do  you  share  the  room  with  anybody  else?” 

“Certainly.  There  are  two  beds  here,  aren’t  there?” 

“Oh,  yes.  I  didn’t  notice  it  at  first.  Well,  where  is  your  room¬ 
mate  now?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  think  he  is  playing  tennis  in  the  garden.” 


V 

"That  corner  seems  bare.  Why  not  place  the  bookcase  there?” 

“I  tried  to  put  the  bookcase  there,  but  Bob  said  it  was  the  wrong 
place  for  it,  so  I  moved  it  aside.” 

“Probably  he  is  right.  Well  . . .  and  what  if  you  move  the  sofa 
into  it  so  as  to  make  passage1  to  that  window?” 

“Oh,  yes,  that  is  surely  better.  It  never  occurred2  to  me.” 


VI 

“What  is  that  piece  of  furniture  used  for?  It  is  something  between 
an  arm-chair  and  a  sofa.” 

“Never  mind  what  it  looks  like.  One  may  sit  on  it  or  lie  if  he 
likes  it  better.” 

“But  it  must  be  very  uncomfortable  to  lie  on  it  as  it’s  rather  short.” 
“Well,  it  depends  on  who  will  lie.” 


1  to  make  passage  ['paesich]  caejiaTb  npoxoa,  flocTyn 

2  to  occur  [a'ks:]  3d.  npaxoflHTb  Ha  yM 
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VII 


“Where  is  my  pen?” 

“Look  on  the  writing-table.” 

“But  it  isn’t  on  the  table.” 

“Then  look  under  the  table  ...  or  in  front  of  your  chair  ...  or 
behind  the  sofa.  It  must  be  somewhere  in  the  room.” 

“No,  not  under  the  table  . . .  Oh,  here  it  is!” 

“Where  was  it?” 

“It  w'as  in  my  pocket.” 


VIII 

“What  is  there  under  the  table?” 

“I  think  it’s  Harry’s  ball.” 

“No,  I  see  a  ball  against  the  wall  near  the  door.  But  that  Is 
something  different.” 

“Let  me  have  a  look.  Oh,  it’s  a  cushion,  it  has  fallen  down  from 
the  sofa.” 


IX 

“Put  the  telephone  on  the  bedside  table,  please.” 

“But  there’s  no  room  for  it:  there  are  too  many  things  on  the  table.” 
“You  may  take  the  vase  away  and  move  the  ash-tray  aside.” 

“And  what  about  the  desk  lamp?  May  I  take  it  away,  too?” 


X 

“I  don’t  remember  where  I  put  my  book.” 

“I  think  it’s  in  the  upper  drawer  of  the  desk.” 

“How  do  you  know'  that?” 

“Well,  ...  I  read  it  a  bit  when  you  were  out/V 

A  STORY 

(A  new  student  of  the  University  got  accommodation  In  the  students' 
hostel  and  he  describes  his  room  to  his  friend.) 

I’ve  got  a  room  in  the  students’  hostel.  Do  you  want  to  hear 
anything  about  it?  Well,  listen  then. 

The  room  isn’t  very  large  but  it’s  rather  nice.  It  has  two  win¬ 
dows  and  a  balcony  ...  Yes,  a  balcony.  It’s  just  luck1  that  I  have 


1  It’s  just  luck  Mue  npocro  noBe3.no 
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it  as  there  are  only  tw'o  rooms  with  balconies  on  my  floor.  The 
balcony  and  one  window  overlook  the  garden,  the  other  faces  the 
street. 

The  furniture  is  very  simple:  two  beds,  a  pullout  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  a  wardrobe,  a  shelf  and  two  bedside  tables. 
There  are  also  three  chairs  and  one  arm-chair.  The  arm-chair  is  very 
comfortable  and  you  will  like  to  sit  in  it  when  you  come. 

A  small  cabinet  which  hangs  on  the  wall  will  be  used  for 
plates  and  cups.  On  the  balcony  I  found  a  cane  chair.  I  think  it  will 
be  used,  too.  The  walls  of  the  room  are  actually1  bare,  though  on 
one  of  them  there  is  a  picture  of  a  town  and  on  the  other  a  small 
mirror.  When  it’s  dark  you  may  switch  on  a  wall  lamp  or  the  lamp 
w'hich  hangs  down  from  the  ceiling.  There  is  a  rug  on  the  floor. 

In  one  of  the  corners  of  the  room  there  is  a  bookcase  where  we 
keep  our  books.  ...  I  said  ‘we’.  Well,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
I  share  the  room  with  a  fellow  student  who  is  in  the  same  year 
with  me.  He  is  a  nice  chap  and  I  think  he  will  be  a  good ‘room¬ 
mate.  That  is  all. 

Come  and  see  how  I’ve  settled.2  Will  you? 


1  actually  [Tektjuali]  (jjaKTtmecKH 

2  to  settle  ['setl]  rioce.’iHTbai,  ycTpoiiTbca 


j  BIB^IOTEKA  I 

tXCinflriupri.'.tor n  rpwumra 
N.i  Tt)  I  <»«  mi  y«j}'  I 

2  In.  !>•  11-  l>M 
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“Try  to  remember!  Where  did  you 
bury  Daddy?” 


A.  SITUATIONS 

1)  You  describe  your  family  to  your  new  friend. 

2)  You  show  a  friend  your  family  album  and  answer  all  his 

questions.  v 

3)  You  talk  to  a  distant  relative  trying  to  find  out  in  what  rela¬ 
tionship  you  stand  to  each  other. 

4)  Your  father  tells  you  about  his  brother  (sister)  whom  you  have 
never  seen. 

5)  You  talk  with  your  grandmother  (aunt)  whom  you  have  come 
to  visit. 

6)  Your  elder  brother  (sister)  describes  to  you  his  (her)  bride’s 
(bridegroom’s)  family. 

7)  You  ask  your  father  about  the  age  of  his  brother  (uncle,  etc.). 


B.  TOPICAL  VOCABULARY 

1 

brother  ['brA0a]  6paT 

half-brother  cboahhh  6par 
daughter  ['do: to]  AOHb 
stepdaughter  nazmepima 
father  ['fads]  oieu, 

Syti.  coll,  dad  [daed],  daddy  ['daedi],  papa  [pa'pa] 
stepfather  othhm 

granddaughter  ['gr8en,da:ta]  BHymia 


grandfather  ['grand, faSa]  AeAymna 
Syn.  coll,  grand-dad,  grandpa 
grandmother  ['gran,mA3a]  6a6yiiiKa 
Syn.  coll,  granny,  grandma 
grandson  ['graensAn]  BHyn 
mother  ['nuOa]  MaTb 

Syn.  coll,  mamma  [mae'ma:],  mum  [mAm] 
parent  ['pearant]  poAHTejib;  pi  poAHTemi 
Syn.  pi  coll,  old  folks  [fouks] 
grandparents  AeAyiuKa  h  6a6ywi<a 
sister  ['sista]  cecTpa 

half-sister  CBOAHaa  cecTpa 
son  [sAn]  cbm 

stepson  nacbiHOK 
twins  [twinz]  6jin3Heubi 

twin  brothers  (sisters)  GpaTbn  (cecTpbi)  -6jni3Heubi 


aunt  [cmt]  Tern,  TeTKa 

auntie  ['a:nti]  aqck.  TeTyuiKa 
cousin  ['kAzn]  ABOiopoAHbiii  6paT  (cecTpa) 
second  cousin  TporopoAHbiH  6paT  (cecTpa) 

He  is  my  second  cousin.  Oh  MHe  aoboahtch  TpoiopoAHbiM  CpaTOM. 
nephew  ['nevju]  njieMHHHHK 
niece  [ni:s]  njieMHHHHua 
relative  ['relativ]  poactbchhhk,  poACTBeHHHua 
Syn.  relation,  kinsman  (kinswoman) 

She  has  no  living  relatives  on  her  mother’s  side.  Co  eroponbi 
Maiepn  y  nee  ne  ocTajiocb 
pOACTBeHHHKOB  B  JKHBbIX. 
distant  relative  Aa;ibHHH  poA- 
CTBeHHHK 

remote  kinsman  (kinswoman) 

paaz.  ceAbMan  EOAa  Ha  KHcejie 
uncle  ['Arjkl]  ahah 


bride  [braid]  HeBec.Ta,  HOBoCpan- 
Haa 

bridegroom  ['braidgrum]  aceunx, 
H0B06paHHblH 

brother-in-law  ['brAOarinb:]  3HTb 
(My>K  cecTpbi);  luypim;  AeBepb; 

CB05IK 


“Ma,  I’d  like  you  to  meet  my 
bridegroom!” 


I') 


child  [ ifadd]  {pi  children  ] 'tfildran])  pedenoK,  ahth 
Syn.  coll,  kid 

the  only  child  e/uincTBeHHbift  pedeHOK 
foster-child  npHeMUbifl  pedeHOK,  npHeMbiui 
childless  6e3AeTHbiH(-asi) 
childhood  actctbo 

daughter-in-law  >KeHa  cbma,  HeBecTKa,  CHOxa 
father-in-law  cBenop;  TecTb 
mother-in-law  CBexpoBb;  Tema 
son-in-law  3jm>  (Myac  AonepH) 
wife  [waif]  {pi  wives)  wena 

4 

ancestor  ['sensista]  npeAOK 
descendant  [di'sendant]  iiotomok 
bachelor  ['baetfila]  xoaocthk 
nurse  [r,a:s]  iihhh 
orphan  ]'o:fan]  cnpora 

It  was  a  boarding-school  for  orphans  who  lost  their  parents 
during  the  war.  3ro  6bin  HHTepiiaT  Ann  Aerefi ,  noTepnBimix  poAH- 
Teneft  bo  BpeMn  bohuh. 
widow  ['widou]  BAOBa 
widower  [\vidoua]  baobcu. 

5 

family  f'f aemili]  ceMbn 

He  has  a  large  family.  Y  Hero  donbuiaa  ceMbn. 
family  name  4>aMHAHH 
family  man  ceMemibiH  HenoBeK 
engagement  [in'geidjmant]  noMOABKa 

marriage  ['maericfc]  1)  Span;  HceiiHTbda;  3aMyx<ecTBO;  2)  csaAbda 
wedding  ['weduj]  CBaAbda;  6paK'oconeTaHHe 

Were  you  at  their  wedding?  Bbi  6mah  y  hhx  Ha  cBaAbde? 

silver  (golden,  diamond)  wedding  cepedpnnan  (30A0Tan,  6pHA- 

AuaHTOBan)  cBaAbda 

wedding-ring  odpynaAbHoe  KOAbuo 

newly-weds  MonoAoweHbi 

6 
a) 

age  feidjl  B03pacT 

What’s  his  age?  (=  How  old  is  he?)  CKOAbKO  CMy  neT? 

Children  usually  begin  school  at  the  age  of  seven.  JXem  odbinua 
uAyi  b  uiKo;iy  b  B03pacTe  ceMH  act. 


m 


He  is  of  military  age.  Oh  npn3biBiioro  B03pacia. 

He  doesn’t  look  his  age.  Oh  BbirnHAHT  Mono>Ke  (cTapine)  cbohx 
act-. 

She  is  a  middle-aged  woman.  OHa  HteumHHa  cpeAHHX  act. 
to  be  (come)  of  age  fibiTb  (ciaTb)  coBepineimoAeraHM 
Are  you  of  age?  Bbi  coBepmenHOAeranH? 

No,  I’m  still  under  age.  HeT,  n  eme  HecoBepmeHHOAeTHHft. 
teen-ager  ]'ti:n,eid30]  ionorna  (AeByiuna)  13 — 19  AeT 
They  are  teen-agers.  Hm  em,e  HeT  ABaAUaTH. 
youngster  ['jApsta]  lOHoma,  noApocToic,  MaAbmiK 
youth  [ju:0]  1)  lOHOCTb,  MOAOAoeTb;  2)  ionoma;  3)  MOAOAe>Kb 


elder  ]'elda]  (eldest  ['eldist])  CTapine,  CTapamfl 

My  elder  brother  is  an  engineer.  Moh  cTapuniii  dpaT —  HHJKeHep. 
Helen  is  my  eldest  daughter.  EneHa  —  moh  cxapinan  Aowb. 

Syn.  senior  ]'si:nja]  caMbiii  cTapiiiHH  {ynonipedAneniCH  npu  cpae- 
Henuu) 

Ant.  junior  mabahthh 
elderly  nojKHAoft 
Syn.  aged  [’eidjid] 
grown-up  ]'groun,Ap]  B3pocAbifi 
old  [ould]  1)  CTapbifi 

old  man  (woman)  cxapHK  (cTapyxa) 
to  grow  old  dapeTb,  nocTapeTb 

•  2)  ynompe6/inemcH  e  eonpocax  u  omeernax  o  eo3pacme 
How  old  are  you?  Ckoabko  BaM  (TeSe)  act? 

I’m  twelve  years  old.  MHe  ABeHaAuaTb  act. 
young  [ Jao)  moaoaoh,  KDHbiii;  lOHomecKHfi 

He  is  too  young  to  go  to  school  yet.  Oh  eme  cahihkom  msa 

HTOSbl  HATH  B  IUKOAy. 

John  is  younger  than  Pete.  .Hjkoh  MOAOwe  nHTa. 
young  man  moaoaoh  hcaobck 


7 

to  adopt  [a'dapt]  ycbiHOBHTb,  yAonepHTb 

They  had  no  children  of  their  own,  so  they  adopted  a  child 
from  the  orphanage.  Y  hhx  He  6hao  cbohx  AeTeft,  h  ohh  ycw- 
hobhah  pedeHKa  H3  AeTAOMa. 
to  be  born  [bo:n]  poAHTbCH 

Where  were  you  born?  TAe  Bbi  poAHAHCb? 
to  bring  [brig]  (brought,  brought)  up  BocnHTbiBaTb 

She  has  brought  up  four  children.  Ohh  BbipacTHAa  (BocnHTana) 
HeTBepwx  AeTeft. 
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to  court  [ko:t]  yxaxmBaTb 

Jim  is  courting  my  elder  sister.  yxaxtHBaeT  3a  Moefl 

CTapuiefl  cecTpoft. 

Syn.  to  make  love  to 
to  die  [dai]  yMepeTb,  CKOHnaTbCH 

Shakespeare  died  in  1616.  IIIeKcnHp  yMep  b  1616  roAy. 
to  die  of  an  ilffiiess  yMepeTb  ot  6oac3hh 
to  die  for  one’s  country  yMepeTb  3a  PoAHHy 
to  divorce  [di'vo:s]  pacTopruyTb  6pax,  pa3BecTHCb 
to  engage  [in'geidj]  oSpy^HTb,  noMOABHTb 
to  be  engaged  6biTb  noMOABAeHHbiM(n) 

Are  they  engaged  yet?  Ohh  y>xe  noMOABAeHbi? 
to  marry  ['maefij  wenHTbcn;  BbixoAHTb  3aMy>K;  >KeriHTb  (to);  BbiAaoaTb 
3aMy>K  (to) 

She  married  a  doctor.  Ona  Bbiuma  3aMy>K  3a  AOKTopa. 

Mr.  West  married  his  daughter  to  a  rich  man.  M-p  Ysct  BbiAaA 
cbok)  Ao^b  3aMy>K  3a  OoraToro  HeAOBexa. 

My  brother  says  he  won’t  marry  before  he  graduates  from  the 
college.  Moil  6paT  roBopuT,  hto  He  >KeHHTcn,  noxa  He  okohmht 
KOjijieAara. 

Syn.  to  get  married 

to  be  unmarried  CbiTb  HeaaMy>KeM  (He>KeHaTbiM) 
to  presant  [pri'zent]  smb.  with  smth.  noAapHTb  xoMy-ji.  hto-jt. 

a  present  ['prezant]  noAapox 
to  relate  [ri'leit]  cocTOHTb  b  poACTBe 

I  am  not  related  to  him  in  any  way.  eMy  nnxeM  ne  AOBo>xycb. 
to  retire  [ri'taia]  yrira  Ha  neHCHto,  b  oTCTaBxy 

He  retired  on  a  pension  at  60.  Oh  yrneji  Ha  neHCHio  b  60  jieT. 
My  parents  are  retired.  Moh  poahtcah  Ha  nencHH  (neHcnonepbi). 
to  take  [teik]  (took,  taken)  after  noHTH  b  koto-a. 

Who(m)  does  he  take  after?  B  koto  oh  nomeA? 

C.  ILLUSTRATION  OF  USE 

SUBSTITUTION  PATTERNS 

1)  “Are  you  related  to  Helen?” 

Mr.  Fox 
this  person 

“Yes,  he  is  my  cousin.” 

brother-in-law 

nephew 

remote  kinsman 

2)  “What  relationship  is  Peter  to  Jane?” 

David  to  Harry 

“They  are  cousins.” 
twins 

brother  and  sister 
just  friends 
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3)  “How  is  your  brother  called?” 

elder  brother 
youngest  sister 
“His  name  is  Oscar.” 

William 

Lizzi 

Edward 

4)  “Your  brother  has  an  unusual  name,  hasn’t  he?” 

sister  curious 

cousin  rare 

strange 

“Yes,  he  was  named  after  his  grandfather.” 

his  great  grandfather 
a  famous  writer 
a  public  man 

5)  “Where  were  you  born?” 

“I  was  born  in  Moscow.” 

Poland 

the  city  of  Riga 
the  town  of  Pskov 
the  village  of  Kamenka 

6)  “How  old  is  your  brother?” 

younger  sister 

father 

uncle 

“He  is  twenty  years  old.” 
about  30 
over  40 
fifteen 
under  50 


in  his  early  forties 


The  family  tradition. 
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8)  “To  whom  Is  she  (he)  married?” 

“She  (he)  is  married  to  my  brother." 

my  elder  sister 
a  doctor 
Mr.  Smith 

9)  “What  does  your  brother  do?” 

mother 

sister 

“He  works  at  a  factory." 
studies  at  a  college 
serves  in  the  army 
is  a  housewife 
is  retired  (on  a  pension) 

10)  “Who  are  you?” 

“I’m  John’s  brother.” 

Mr.  Brown’s  daughter 
Peter  Green 

Henry,  Mrs.  Black’s  nephew 
your  friend’s  uncle 


CONVERSATIONS 

I 


“How  old  is  your  younger  brother?” 
“But  I  have  no  brothers.” 

“Isn’t  this  kid  your  brother?” 

“Oh,  no,  he’s  my  nephew.” 


II 

“Have  you  sent  greetings  to  our  relations?” 

“Only  to  grandparents.” 

“And  what  about  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins?  May  Day  is  only 
week  away.” 

“I  think  I’ll  still  manage.  I’ll  write  them  in  the  afternoon.” 


Ill 

“What’s  the  name  of  your  elder  sister?” 

“MHry.” 

Kr.illy?  How  curious,  we  both  have  a  sister  called  Mary.” 
'W'll.  Mm y  is  quite  a  popular  name.” 

«4 


IV 


“Why  don’t  you  help  Mother  about  the  house?” 

“I’m  very  busy  with  my  studies  at  School,  you  know.” 

“Very  busy?  You  must  be  kidding.* 1  If  there  ever  was  a  busy 
woman,  Mother  is  one.” 

“Don’t  be  too  hard  on  me,  brother.  I’ll  polish  the  floor  in  the 
evening.” 


V 

“Where  were  you  born?” 

“In  Odessa.  But  my  parents  come  from  Siberia.” 

“How  surprising!  I  also  come  from  that  part  of  the  country,” 
“Oh,  the  world  is  but  a  little  place,  after  all.” 


VI 

“My,  what  a  beautiful  birthday  party  Ann  had!” 

“Yes,  indeed.  My  sister-in-law  is  a  charming  hostess.” 

“I  think  everybody  in  the  family  helped  her  with  the  party.” 
“Most  certainly.” 


VII 

‘Next  Friday  is  Grandfather’s  birthday  and  we’ve  got  to  think  of 
a  present  for  him.” 

“Well,  why  not  present  him  with  a  pair  of  ear-phones?  He  likes 
to  watch  TV  very  much  and  looks  in  till  late  at  night.” 

“And  now  using  those  ear-phones  he  could  watch  TV  at  any  time 
without  keeping  Granny  awake.” 

“Quite  right.  Isn’t  it  a  lucky  idea?” 


VIII 

“Well,  Nick,  I  must  tell  you  something  important.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“I’m  breaking  the  promise,  but  Father  is  going  to  present  you 
with  a  camera  for  your  birthday.” 

“A  camera?  How  nice!  My  dreams  are  coming  true.2  Well,  haven’t 
we  got  kind  parents?” 


1  to  kid  UiyTHTb 

1  to  come  true  ocyu;ecTUHii>cH 
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IX 


“Are  you  any  relation  to  Jim  Brown,  the  well-known  football 
player?” 

“Yes,  he’s  my  uncle.” 

“What  a  lucky  dog  you  are! 1  I’d  like  to  meet  him.” 

“Oh,  it’s  very  easy  to  arrange.  He’s  going  to  see  us  tomorrow  eve¬ 
ning.  Will  you  come  around,  too?” 


X 

“What  relationship  is  Jack  to  you?” 

“Well,  he’s  my  remote  kinsman.” 

“Oh,  really?  But  he  always  says  you  are  close  relations.” 

“If  he  likes  to  say  that,  let  him  do  it.  In  fact  I’ve  got  some  new 
relations  of  late  since  I  starred  in  that  successful  film.” 

XI 

“I  hear  your  sister  Helen  and  Harry  have  got  married  lately.” 
“Oh,  yes.  They  registered  the  other  day  and  became  husband  and 
wife.” 

“Now  Harry  will  be  your  brother-in-law,  won’t  he?” 

“Why  do  you  say  ‘will  be’?  He  actually  is  and  we’ve  already  got 
the  first  quarrel  as  close  relations.” 


XII 

“By  the  way,  where  are  your  cousins  Bill  and  Kate  now?” 

“They  are  staying  with  me.” 

“Oh,  you  must  be  very  lucky  to  have  them  with  you.  They  are 
so  charming.”2 

“I’d  like  them  to  be  somewhere  in  Africa  now.” 

“Really?  But  why?” 

“Because  they’re  getting  on  my  nerves.”3 
A  STOIIY 

( Dick  Green  is  telling  his  teacher  all  about  his  family.) 

My  family  is  not  a  large  one.  There  are  five  of  us:  Father, 
Mother,  two  brothers  and  myself.  We  live  in  a  small  town,  sixty 


1  What  a  lucky  dog  you  are!  Hy  h  Be3er  Te6e! 

2  charming  ['t Jccmig J  OMapoBarejibHufi 

3  to  get  on  smb.’s  nerves  (ija:vzJ  aeflcTBOBaTb  uoMy-.'inSo  Ha  nepBbi 
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miles  from  London.  Some  of  our  relations  live  close  by,  including 
my  grandparents,  who  are  retired,  aunt  and  uncle  and  their  chil¬ 
dren,  my  cousins. 

Father  works  in  a  bank,  Mother  is  a  housewife,  my  eldest 
brother  Tom  is  an  accountant,  my  second  brother  Charles  is  an 
artist  and  I  am  in  the  fourth  form  at  my  grammar  school.  Both 
of  my  brothers  work  in  London. 

Since  we  all  leave  home  at  different  times  in  the  morning, 
the  evening  meal  is  our  one  opportunity1 *  of  sitting  down  together. 
At  week-ends  we  see  more  of  one  another,  although  Tom  is  often 
away  playing  soccer  and  Charles  frequently  goes  to  visit  his  friend, 
who  lives  in  the  country. 

However  we  do  try  to  spend  Sunday  together  as  a  family  day, 
when  our  relations  often  join  us  for  tea  or  sometimes  for  dinner. 
Though  our  family  are  usually  fond  of  watching  TV,  we  have  a 
rule  that  it  is  not  switched  on  on  Sunday,  because  this  destroys 
conversation.  And  we  think  it  antisocial. 2 

Today,  however,  we  broke  our  rule.  There  was  on  an  interna¬ 
tional  soccer  match  which  Tom  was  eager3  to  see.  Father  was 
certainly  dead  against  it,  as  he  felt  it  was  breaking  the  established 
rule  without  good  reason.  He  would  not  have  minded  so  much, 
had  it  been  a  program  of  common  interest.1  Fortunately  for  Tom, 
both  my  cousins  wished  to  watch  the  match  as  well.  So  Father 
gave  way,6 *  but  he  did  insist  that  they  take  the  TV  into  another 
room.  It  was  amusing  since  after  only  fifteen  minutes  of  the  match 
a  blizzard  started  and  became  so  bad  that  the  match  had  to  be 
stopped.  Father  said  that  this  was  poetic  justice.8 


1  opportunity  [.opa'tjirmti]  B03M0>KH0CTb 

2  antisocial  3d.  ne  cnocoScTByiomHH  o6meiiHio 

3  eager  ['L-ga]:  to  be  eager  o<ieHb  xoTeTb 

1  He  would  not  have  minded  so  much,  had  it  been  a  program  of  common 

interest.  Oh  6bi  Tan  cnjibHO  He  B03pa>Kaa,  earn  6  3Ta  nporpaMMa  npeAcraBjiajia 
HHTepec  /win  Bcex. 

6  to  give  way  cflaTbca 

6  this  was  poetic  justice  cnpaBefljiHBoerb  BOCTOpwecTBOBa-ia 
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meeting  people 
bctpeha 

C  T0BAPH1I1,EM 


A.  SITUATIONS 

1)  You  run  into  an  old  friend  and  have  a  talk  with  him  (her) 
about  your  studies  (common  friends,  etc.).  /rrlrt+ilpr'i 

2)  You  introduce  your  new  friend  to  your  sis  (m  n  ludies 

3)  You  congratulate  your  friend  on  ills  (her)  success 

4)  £kgreSePt°youre  fri’end  on  the  eve  of  some  holiday  (New  Year, 
r.)  You  express‘best  wishes  to  a  friend  (classmate)  on  the  occasion 
0)  Meethlg^your^  pen-friend  whom  you  have  never  seen,  you  intro- 

7)  You  Site  your  friend  to  your  place  (to  the  cinema)  arranging 

8)  Youwf  ‘your  Wenrofb°an 'unexpected  encounter  with  your 

9)  You"  add^rfstTanger  taking  him  for  a  friend  of  yours  and 
apologize  for  doing  so. 


|$.  TOPICAL  VOCABULARY 

lister  I'nustol  (C0«p.  Mr.)  Mucrep,  ZTIZZZmmZLTf,, 
(jxiMUAuea  Alina  Myomioeo  noAa  uA Secretary!  Bes 
memo,  nanpuMep:  Mr.  West!  Mr.  Uhairmam  i  , 

ynompedAenuH  yKOsannux  -  «/S“o  "ie,  mister! 
aetjnamb  epy6o-(paMUAbHpno,  nanpuMep.  Lisien 

Hey,  mister!) 
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mistress  ['mistris]  1)  xo3nfti<a  (flOMa) 

2)  (coKp.  Mrs.  I'misiz])  mhcchc,  rocnoaca  (ynom- 
peoAmncn  neped  cpaMiiAueu  3a.MydKHP.il  otceHiyiiHbi  u  noAnocmbio  a 
3mo m  CAynae  nuKoeda  we  nuuiemcH,  nanpuMep:  Mrs.  West!) 
miss  [mis]  mhcc  (ynompe6Anemcn  npu  oOpauipnau  k  deeyuiKe  uau. 

HemMyMHed  OKemyuHe,  nanpuMep:  Miss  Jones!) 
madam  ['madam]  Ma^aM  ( eenaiueoe  odpaiuenue  k  oKemyune,  o6uhho 
cmapuieu  no  eo3pacmy  uau  noAoxenuio;  (paMUAun  npu  smoM  ne 
ynompe6AHem.cn  ) 

sir  [sa: ]  1)  cap  ( eeitCAueoe  o6paiyenue  k  MyoKHime,  (paMUAun  npu 
omoM  ne  na3bteaemcH) 

2)  neped  imeneM  o6o3Hanaem  tnumyA  knight  uau  baronet, 
nanpuMep:  Sir  John 

doctor  ['dokta]  AOKTop  ( ynompe6AHemcH  6e3  cpaMUAuu  moAbKo  npu 
o6pau{eHUu  k  epany;  c  cpaMUAueii  ucnoAb3yemcn  npu  oOpatyenuu 
k  yuenoMy,  donmopy  nayn,  nanpuMep:  Dr.  West!) 

2 

Good  morning!  ,ZIo6poe  yTpo! 

Good  afternoon!  iJodpbiH  AeHb! 

Good  evening!  Jtodpbin  Beqep! 

(momho  ucnoAb3oeanib  u  6oAee  npocmoe:  Morning!  Evening!) 
Hallo!  =  Hello!  Hullo!  3aopoBo! 

Cheerio!  3aopobo!  npimeT!  riona! 

How  do  you  do?  3/ipaBCTByiiTe! 

(npu  otneeme  ucnoAb3yemcH  ma  dice  cpopMa  How  do  you  do?) 


Good-bye!  J^o  CBMAamm!  IlpomaHTe! 

Good-bye  for  the  present!  JXo  CBMAamral 
Bye-bye!  p03Z.  npomau! 

So  long!  FIoKa! 

See  you  iater!  JJo  CKoporo  cbhashhaI 
See  you  tomorrow!  JJo  3aBTpa! 

Good  night!  CnoKouHon  houh! 

Good  morning! 

Good  afternoon! 

Good  day! 

Good  evening! 

(ynompeOAHemcH  e  ocpuyuantHbix  cAtynanx) 

4 

How  are  things?  Kai<  Ae/ia? 

How  are  you?  Kan-  bli  ceOa  MyBCTByeTe? 

How’s  your  brother?  KaK  (noacuBaeT,  lyBCTByer  ce6n)  Bam  6pax? 
How’s  everything?  Kaic  Ae^a? 


|  ,13.0  CBHA3HHh! 
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5 

to  acquaint  [ak'weint]  1)  3naK0MHTb;  2)  coofimaTb,  H3BemaTb 
acquaintance  1)  3HaKOMCTBo;  2)  3HaKOMbiu 
Jim  is  my  new  acquaintance.  /Jjkhm  —  moh  hobbih  3HaKOMbift. 
to  be  acquainted  with  6biTb  3HaKOMbiM  c 

I’ve  often  heard  of  N.,  but  I’m  not  acquainted  with  him. 
H  nacTO  CAbimaA  06  H.,  ho  a  c  hhm  He  3H3kom. 
to  make  smb.’s  acquaintance  no3naKOMHTbCH  c  kcm-a. 

When  did  you  make  his  acquaintance?  KorAa  Bbi  c  hhm  no3na- 

KOMHAHCb? 

to  apologize  lo'pobdsaiz]  H3BHHHTbca 

Jim  apologized  to  his  teacher  for  coming  to  school  late.  ,U>khm 
nonpocHJi  npomeHHH  y  ymiTeAH  3a  to,  mo  onosAaA  b  niKo;iy. 
to  call  [ko:l]  HaBemaTb,  3axoAHTb 

I  called  on  Mr.  West  at  his  office.  51  3aineA  b  Komopy 
k  M-py  YacTy. 

I’m  sorry  I  was  out  when  you  called.  CojKaAeio,  mo  mchh  He 
Cb'AO  AOMa,  KOTAa  Bbl  33xoahah. 
to  call  for  3axoAHTb  3a  kcm-a. 
to  celebrate  ['sehbreit]  npa3AHOBaib,  OTMenaTb' 

English  people  celebrate  Christmas  and  Scottish  people  celebrate 
New  Year.  Aummiaiie  npa3AHyioT  po>KAecTBO,  a  morjiaiiAUbi 
OTMenaioT  IIoblju  ro;i. 

to  congratulate  [kan'graetjuleit]  smb.  on  smth.  no3ApaBJiaTb  koto-a. 
c  ieM-A. 

I  congratulate  you  on  passing  the  examinations.  51  no3ApaBAHio 
Bac  c  ycnemHofl  cAaneft  3K33MeHOB. 
congratulation  [k9n,grffitju,leij-9n]  no3ApaBJieime 
Congratulations!  I’m  awfully  glad.  no3ApaBA5no!  51  OMCHb  paA. 
Congratulations  to  you  on  your  success!  no3ApaBAmo  Bac  c  ycne- 
xom!  ((Pop.uy  Congratulations!  momho  ucno.ib3oeamb  npu  no3dpae- 
mhuhx  npciKmunecKii  no  aio6omij  noeody,  3a  ucK.noneHucM  Hoeoeo 
eoda.  npu  omeeme  na  nosdpaeAeuun  soeopsim  Thank  you.) 
to  drop  [drop]  in  3arA5myTb,  33HTH 

Several  friends  dropped  in  to,  tea.  HecKOAbKo  Apy3eii  3auum 
Ha  naujKy  nan. 

to  give  one’s  regards  [ri'gadz]  to  smb.  nepeAaTb  KOMy-A.  npuBer 
Please  give  my  kind  regards  to  your  sister.  IlepeAaHTe,  nozKa- 
Ayficra,  moh  HanjiymnHe  nojKeAanim  (npuBer)-  Bauieft  cecTpe. 
to  greet  [gri : t]  npuBeTCTBOBaTb 

Why  didn’t  you  greet  him?  PIoqeMy  Tbi  He  no3AopoBaAca  c  hhm? 
greeting  npHBeTCTBHe 

“Dear  Sir”  is  a  greeting  used  in  letters.  «XIoporow  cap» — npa- 
BeTCTBne,  HcnoAb3yeMoe  b  micbMax. 
to  introduce  [ , intra'd ju:s]  npeACTaBABTb,  3iiaKOMHTb 

Allow  me  to  introduce  my  friend  to  you.  IJo3BOAbTe  BaM  npeA* 
(  i ii n in i .  Mon o  Apyra. 


no 


Syn.  Meet  my  iriend.  nenenaBaTb  npimeT 

to  remember  Vyou"  blother.  noMtiyScra,  nepejame 

to  rim  Iran]  (ran,  run)  in  mzxmn,  aarnany 

to  run  into  cAynaftHO  BC!P.e™) ™  j  hadn>t  seen  for  10  years. 

"y  cAyHnafmo°  BmpSm  ™BaPHma,  Koroporo  ne  BHAe, 

Aecmb  ACT.  BHfleTb  KOrCWl.  qacTO 

,0  to  « 'lift’s.  bhjctb  uoro-n.  peauo  (wwo) 
to  wish  fwij-]  JKeAaTb  aio  vAann!  , 

5  1 1  you  a°pteasant  jSSSl’Sp-®"  ”^“Cre“' 


1>'rSS“S“f  VbeTayf"-HK>  c  A»eM  poK- 

Aeimfl! 

b^c11  c°riepBMMDMaHt»  «B*arc*apK>, 

Bac  T3K)Ke». 

New  Year  I'nju:  >1  HoB«h  r°A 
New  Year’s  Day  1  flHBaPa 
r*eVt“e'SN^  “BCTpeuaru  HobH«  roA  (T.  -  -Meiara 
noiioroAHU#  npaMHUK)  Mc  (tc6»)  c  lloBbiM  ro- 

jJJTjSSI  amOM  wow’congratulate,  congratrdations »  ynonp*- 

T  T''  f MB’ ’'i'i-i'i ' '  i oAoaiuuua  (npaBAUHK)  BeaHKOi) 

. "na>  hoHday-October 

'girtSFSSR  f'ttSiaS  Bac  C  BaiUHM  HaUKOHaABHBIM 

HP"  J Ju ' ,dell  JleHb  CoeeicKOA  ApMHH 

Sov  el  Army  Day  l  ' N  "  '  . msli'tiu-  fan  'dei]  AeHb  Cobct- 

Sovlet  Constitution  Pay  1'iouvnt  .kansti  tju.jan 

CKOll  KOHCTHTyUHH 

Victory  Day  I'vikton  Mel  flenb  UofieAb. 
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colleague  ['koli :g]  KOJUiera 
co-worker  [,kou'wa:ka]  coipy^HHK 
fellow  student  TOBapnm  no  hhcthtytv 

8 

What’s  the  news  [nju:z]?  Hto  HOBoro? 

What’s  the  matter  ['maeta]  with  you?  Hto  c  to6oh  (g  BaMn)? 

1  haven’t  seen  you  for  ages!  H  He  BHfleji  Bac  (Te6a)  BenHOCTb! 

I  don’t  see  much  of  George.  H  oneHb  pe^no  bhjky  (BCTpenaib) 
A>K0pflH<a. 

Everything  is  all  right.  Bee  b  nopanKe. 

Things  are  not  bright,  flejia  He  baecTfliime. 

How  about  going  to  see  N.  together?  Kan  Tbi  CMOTpuuib  na  to, 
HTo6bI  BMeCTe  noftTH  K  H.? 

Syn.  What  do  you  say  to  going  to  see  N.? 

Have  you  got  anything  special  for  tonight?  Y  Bac  (Te6a)  HMeiOTCH 
KaKHe-imdyab  ocoSbie  naaHbi  Ha  ceroflHHiuHiiH  Benep? 

9 

I  am  sorry.  IlpocTHTe.  BmioBaT. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  llpomy  npomeHHa. 

Excuse  me.  H3BHHHTe  MeHfl. 

Pardon  me.  ripocTHTe  Mena. 

I  must  apologize.  51  AOJimeH  H3BHHHTbca. 

Oh!  That’s  all  right.  Hy,  mo  bu! 

Not  at  all.  ITmiero,  noHcajiyficra. 


C.  ILLUSTRATION  OF  USE 
SUI1ST1TUTION  PATTERNS 

1)  “All,  hallo,  Nick,  here  you  are!  Glad  to  meet  you!” 

Lily  I’m  glad  we’ve  met! 

old  man  How  nice  to  see  you  again! 

It’s  good  to  see  you  again! 

“Cheerio!  Glad  to  see  you,  too.” 

2)  “How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Brown?  Glad  to  meet  you!” 

Glad  to  see  you  again! 

How  nice  to  see  you  again! 
Haven’t  seen  you  lor  ages! 

"I  low  do  you  do,  Peter?” 
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3)  “How  are  you?” 

are  you  getting  on 
are  things 
is  life 

is  your  mother 

“Thanks,  fine!  How  are  you?” 
so-so 
as  usual 
pretty  well 
not  too  bright 
not  bad 

could  be  better 

4)  “Do  you  see  much  of  Jane?” 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  I’ve 
seen  little  of  her  lately.” 

I’ve  seen  much  of  her  lately 

I  meet  her  .every  day 
I  see  her  now  and  then 

5)  “My  best  congratulations  to  you  on 
May  Day!” 

International  Women’s  Day 
October  Day 
Constitution  Day 
“Thank  you,  the  same  to  you!” 

6)  "I  wish  you  good  luck.” 

every  success 
all  the  happiness  in  the 
world 

"1  hank  you  for  all  your  good  wishes.” 

7)  "How  are  you  going  to  celebrate 
May  Day?” 

October  Day 
your  birthday 
New  Year 

“I’ll  probably  go  to  dinner  to  my 
aunt.” 

go  to  the  theatre 
go  to  a  dance 
go  and  see  Kate 
celebrate  it  with  my 
family 

8)  “Well,  good-bye.  My  kind  regards  to 
your  sister!” 

Remember  me 
My  love 

“Thanks,  I  will  by  all  means.  Good¬ 
bye!” 


2  Ml  2416 
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9)  “So  long!  See  you  later!” 

the  day  after  tomorrow 
on  Monday 

“Cheerio!” 

10)  “Nora,  meet  my  friend,  Jack.” 

classmate 
fellow  student 
brother 
co-worker 

“How  do  you  do,  Jack?” 

11)  “Miss  Jane!  Allow  me  to  introduce  Mr.  Fox  to  you!” 

Comrade  Bobrov 
my  fellow  student 

“How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Fox?  Pleased  to  meet  you.” 

Happy  to  meet  you 
It’s  a  pleasure  to  make 
your  acquaintance 

12)  “Come  over  to  us  some  day.” 

on  Saturday 
sometimes 
when  you’re  free 
any  time  you  wish 
“I’ll  call  around  one  of  these  days.” 
drop  in 
run  in 

13)  “What  are  you  doing  this  afternoon?  How  about  going  to 
the  pictures?” 

the  skating-rink 
the  park 
see  Helen 

“That’s  a  good  idea!” 

14)  “Mr.  Hopkins,  I  guess?” 

Kate  Brown 

Miss  Jane 

“That’s  right,  sir.  The  same1  at  your  service.” 

That’s  me. 

It’s  my  name. 

15)  “I  beg  your  pardon,  1  seem  to  know  your  face.” 

I  saw  you  somewhere 
I  bet2  I  know 'your  name 
your  name  has  slipped  my  mind 
“I’m  sorry,  you  take  me  for  somebody  else.” 
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1  The  same  gd.  Oh  caM 

2  1  bet  bbiocb  oG  3aiuia.il 


CONVERSATIONS 

I 

“By  Jove!  If  it  isn’t  Pete!  Hallo,  I’m  awfully  glad  to  see  you. 
What  luck  running  into  you!” 

“Oh,  Jack,  I’m  glad  to  see  you,  too.  I  haven’t  seen  you  for  ages! 
How  are  you  getting  on?” 

“Fine,  and  you?” 

“Me  too.” 


II 

“It’s  been  nice  to  see  you,  Bob.” 

“Why,  thanks,  I’ve  enjoyed  seeing  you,  too.” 

“Come  and  see  me  some  day.  You  know  where  I  live,  don’t  your” 
“Certainly,  I  do,  I’ll  drop  in  one  of  these  days.” 

III 

“Do  you  know,  I  met  Jane  yesterday?” 

“Fancy  that! 1  I  haven’t  seen  her  for  a  long  time.  Did  you  speak 
to  her?” 

“Why,  yes.  She  was  much  interested  in  you.  She  said  she  was 
going  to  have  a  talk  with  you.” 

“Oh,  what  about,  1  wonder?” 

“She  didn’t  tell  me  that.” 


IV 

“My  best  wishes  for  the  New  Year,  Jack!” 

“Thank  you,  the  same  to  you.” 

“Have  you  got  any  special  plans  for  the  31st  of  December?” 

“Not  much  of  a  plan.  It’s  a  family  holiday  with  us,  you  know, 
and  we  are  going  to  celebrate  it  at  home.” 

V 

“How  are  tilings?” 

“Not  so  well.” 

“Is  anything  wrong?” 

“Nothing  in  particular.  Robert  went  to  Paris  to  spend  his  vaca¬ 
tion  and  there’s  no  news  of  him  though  he  left  ten  days  ago.” 
“Oh,  I  think  he’s  safe  and  sound.  Things  will  come  right, 2  I’m 
sure.” 


2* 


1  Fancy  that!  IloflyMaTb  TOJibKo! 

2  Things  will  come  right  Bee  oGoiiaeTca 
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VI 


“What’s  the  news?” 

“Nothing  special.  Nora’s  coming  to  see  us  tonight.” 

“Oh,  why  didn’t  you  tell  me  that  before?  I  must  shave  at  once.” 
“But  it  isn’t  for  certain  she’ll  come;  she  only  said  she  would 
probably  come  ...” 


VII 

“Have  you  anything  special  for  today?” 
“Not  that  I  know  of.” 

“How  about  seeing  a  film  then?” 
“Agreed.” 

“I’ll  call  for  you  at  seven.” 


VIII 

“Have  you  made  up  your  mind  what  you  are  going  to  do  on  New 
Year’s  Eve?” 

“Not  quite.  I’d  like  to  go  to  the  ball,  but  it’s  a  bit  complicated.1 
I  can’t  find  the  partner.” 

“Oh,  with  me  it’s  the  other  way  round.2  I’d  like  to  stay  at  home, 
but  Kate  wants  to  go  to  the  ball.” 

“Look  here,  Jack.  And  what  if  I  go  with  Kate  to  the  ball  and 
you  stay  at  home?” 


IX 

“Can  you  do  me  a  favour,  Jim?  Would  you  mind  introducing  me 
to  Miss  Jones?” 

“Oh,  yes,  with  pleasure,  though  it’s  rather  strange  you  don’t  know 
each  other  yet.” 

“Just  I  didn’t  have  a  chance  to  get  acquainted  with  her.  Is  shea 
good  girl?” 

“Yes,  of  course,  and  she  has  a  very  nice  dog.” 


X 

“How  about  going  to  see  Nick?” 
“What’s  the  big  idea?”3 
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1  complicated  aiowHuii 

2  the  other  way  round  (Bee)  HaoCopoT 

3  What’s  the  big  idea?  C  aero  6u  sto  Bapyr? 


“Oh,  that’s  a  nice  how  d’you  do! 1  You’ve  quite  forgotten  that 
he’s  having  his  birthday  today.” 

“My  boy!  It  escaped  my  memory.  All  right  then,  fetch  me  at  six 
o’clock.” 

A  STORY 

(Nick  tells  his  classmate  about  an  unexpected  meeting  he  had  yesterday.) 

Guess  whom  I  met  yesterday!  I’m  sure  you  won’t.  It  was  Alec 
Gorin.  I  was  surprised  to  see  him  in  our  neighbourhood  and  he 
said  he  was  here  quite  accidentally.  I  haven’t  seen  him  since  his 
family  moved  to  a  new  district  and  he  transferred  to  another  school. 

He  changed  greatly,  you  know.  He  got  much  taller  and  I 
could  hardly  recognize  him.  Of  course  he  asked  me  thousands  of 
questions  about  our  boys  and  girls  and  sent  all  of  them  his  best 
wishes.  Alec  said  first  he  was  missing2  our  school,  boys  and  teach¬ 
ers  but  then  he  got  used  to  his  new  school  and  made  a  lot  of 
new  friends. 

By  the  way,  Alec  wasn’t  alone  when  I  m,  him.  There  was  a 
nice  girl  with  him  and  he  introduced  me  to  her.  It  was  his  cousin 
and  he  said  they  were  going  to  their  uncle’s  place  to  wish  him 
many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 

Alec  told  me  he  got  much  interested  in  astronautics  and  read 
a  lot  of  books  on  that  subject.  He  said  he  had  constructed  a  tel¬ 
escope  and  mounted 3  it  on  the  roof  of  his  house.  He  invited  us 
to  go  and  see  his  “observatory”.  Well,  I  don’t  think  his  success  is 
as  great  as  he  described  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  how 
his  research  is  going  on. 

Alec  laughed  very  much  when  I  told  him  George  had  become 
an  excellent  pupil  and  dropped  his  pigeons.4  In  fact,  first  he  didn’t 
believe  me  and  thought  I  was  joking. 

I  took  his  new  address  and  I  think  we  shall  call  on  him  some 
day. 


1  that’s  a  nice  how  d’you  do  bot-tc  Ha 

2  to  miss  CKynaTb 

3  to  mount  [maunt]  MOHrapoBaTb,  ycTaHaBjiHBaib 

4  pigeon  ['pid3sn]  rojiydb 
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IN  TOWN 
B  rOPOJJE 


A.  SITUATIONS 

1)  You  ask  a  passer-by  how  to  get  to  the  place  you  want. 

2)  You  show  the  way  to  a  stranger  (a  tourist). 

3)  You  are  a  passenger  of  a  bus  (tram,  trolley-bus). 

4)  You  hire  a  taxi  in  the  street. 

5)  You  ride  in  an  overcrowded  bus  (tram). 

6)  You  exchange  the  addresses  with  a  new  friend  and  explain  to 
each  other  how  to  get  to  your  place. 

7)  You  tell  your  friend  about  the  town  you  were  bom  in  (or 
visited). 

3)  You  have  returned  from  a  journey  to  some  big  city  abroad, 
and  tell  your  friends  about  your  impressions  of  it. 

9)  You  explain  to  your  little  sister  (brother)  the  most  important 
rules  of  street  traffic. 

10)  You  tell  your  friend  (parents,  etc.)  about  an  incident  which 
happened  to  you  (or  you  witnessed)  in  the  street. 

11)  You  discuss  with  your  friend  the  problem  of  city  transport. 


B.  TOPICAL  VOCABULARY 

1 

avenue  ['sevinju:]  npocneKT 
block  [bbk]  KBapTaji 

To  reach  the  post-office,  walk  two  blocks  and  then  turn  left. 
Mto6u  floftra  ao  nouTbi,  npo&AHTe  Asa  KBapiajia  h  noBepHHTe 

llllJICliO, 


bridge  [bridg]  moct 
bystreet  ['baistrirt]  nepeyjioi< 

Syn.  lane 

city  I'siti]  ropoA  (KpynHbiii) 

embankment  [lm'bsgkmant]  HaSepexman 

outskirts  ['autska:tsj  pi  OKpaima,  npeAMecTbH  (ropoAa) 

He  lives  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Oh  jkhbct  na  OKpaime 
ropoAa. 

pavement  ['peivmantj  Tpoiyap 

The  car  ran  onto  the  pavement.  Mauinna  Bbexa-na  na  TpoTyap. 
Syn.  sidewalk  (A.  E.) 

road  [roud]  1)  Aopora,  nyTb;  inocce;  2)  yjmna,  MOCTOBan 

Let’s  cross  the  road  here.  XtaBairre  nepeflAeM  3Aecb  Aopory. 
This  road  goes  to  the  embankment.  S>Ta  Aopora  BeAeT  k  na6e- 
pexcHoft. 

Syn.  roadway  ['roudwei]  uiocce,  MoeroBaa 

Never  play  on  the  roadway.  HrmorAa  He  HrpaiiTe  Ha  moctoboh. 
street  [stri:t]  yjinna 

I  live  in  Lenin  Street,  fl  xniBy  Ha  yjiHue  JleHHHa. 

I  live  Number  10  Lenin  Street.  51  x<HBy  na  yj»me  JleHHHa,  10. 
suburb  ['sAba:b]  1)  npuropoA;  2)  pi  npeAMecTbH,  oKpecTHociH 
She  lives  in  the  suburbs.  OHa  mhbct  b  npnropoAe. 
town  [taun]  ropoA 

to  go  down  town  exaTb  b  ueiiTp  ropoAa 


2 

corner  ['ko:no]  yroji 

I’ll  meet  you  at  the  corner  of  the  street.  51  BCTpeny  re6n  Ha 
yray  yjiHHbi. 

It’s  just  round  the  corner.  3to  cpa3y  are  3a  yrxoM. 
crossing  ['krosir) ]  nepexoA  (nepe3  yjinuy);  nepeKpecTOK 

This  crossing  is  one  of  the  busiest  in  our  town.  3to  oahii  «3 
caMbix  ownBJieHHbix  nepeKpecTKOB  b  HauieM  ropoAe. 
direction  [di'rekjon]  HaripaBJieHHe 

In  which  direction  did  he  go?  B  nanoM  nanpaBxenHH  on  nornen? 
entrance  ['entrons]  bxoa 

Where  is  the  entrance  to  the  museum?  lYie  bxoa  b  My3eii? 
exit  ['eksit]  bhxoa 

route  [ru:t]  1)  MapuipyT;  2)  TpaMBah  (TpojmeHbyc  h  t.  a.)  onpeAe- 
Jiennoro  MapmpyTa 

Does  Route  5  stop  here?  rim-bin  HOMep  3Aecb  ocTaHaBJinBaeicn? 
Which  route  do  you  take?  B  iokom  HanpaBxeHHH  Bbi  eAeTe 
(HAeTe)? 

seat  [si:t]  MecTO  (zwih  chachhh) 

Though  the  bus  was  not  overcrowded,  there  were  no  vacant 
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seats.  Xoth  aBTo6yc  He  6hji 
nepeno^HeH,  cboSoahhx  MecT 
He  6buio. 

I  always  give  up  my  seat  to 
older  people.  51  Bcerfla  ycTy- 
naio  MecTO  cTapiuiiM. 
stop  [stop]  ocraHOBKa 

You  must  get  off  at  the  last 
stop  but  one.  BaM  BbixoAHTb 
Ha  npeAnoc.ieflHen  ocTaHOBKe. 
request  stop  ocTaHOBKa  no 
TpeboBaHiuo 

bus  stop  aBTobycHaa  ocTa- 

HOBKa 

subway  j'sAbwei]  noA3eMHbift  ne- 
pexoA,  TOHHejib 

taxi-rank  ['taeksi,rffigk]  oeraHOB- 
Ka  T3KCH 

terminus  ['ta:minas]  KOHemian 

CT3HU.HH,  OCTaHOBKa 
Terminus,  the  bus  is  going 
back  in  two  minutes.  KoHea- 
Haa  ocraHOBKa.  ABToSyc  noft- 
AeT  oCpamo  nepe3  ABe  mh- 
Hyra. 

turning  ]'ta:nig]  noBopoT 

Take  the  first  (second) 
turning  on  your  right.  Xfon- 
Aeie  ao  nepBoro  (BToporo) 
noBopoTa  h  HanpaBO. 
way  [wei]  nyTb;  Aopora 

Which  is  the  shortest  way 
there?  Kaaon  TyAa  KpaTHafi- 
uihS  nyTb?  Are  you  coming 
my  way?  BaM  co  mhoh  no 
nyra? 

3 

driver  ['draiva]  BOAHTejib;  rncx^ep 
He’  paid  the  driver  and  got 
off.  Oh  pacnjianmca  c  rnoijie- 

pOM  H  BbllHeA  (H3  MaUlHHbl). 

tram-driver  ['traem, draiva]  Ba- 

mil0I10>KaTbIH 

conductor  Ikon'dAkta]  KOHAyKTop 
■till It hiniati  Imi'liJ’aman]  miijiu- 
miouep 


to 


Careless  pedestrian. 


passenger  ['psesindsa]  naccaxmp 
passer-by  I'pasa'bai]  npoxoacufi 

Several  passers-by  stopped  at  the  crossing  waiting  for  the  traf¬ 
fic  lights  to  turn  green.  Hecxo^bKo  npoxoxmx  ocTaHOBHmicb  ua 
nepeKpecTKe,  0/KHAaa  ae/ienoro  CBeia. 
pedestrian  [pTdestrianj  nemexoA 
policeman  [pa'lksman]  noAHue&cKHH 

There  is  a  policeman  over  there.  Go  and  ask  him.  Boh  tam 
noji HuencKHH.  CnpocHTe  y  Hero, 
stranger  ['streindja]  He3H3KOMeu 


4 

building  ['bildig]  3AaHHe 
cafe  ['kaefei]  Katfie 

department  store  [di'patmant  'sto:]  yHHBepMar 

hospital  ['hospitl]  6ojrbHHu.a 

library  [Taibrari]  6n6nnoTeKa 

museum  [mju'zkam]  My3efl 

park  [pa:k]  napx 

place  [pleis]  1)  Mecio 

I  liked  that  place  very  much.  MHe  TaM  oneHb  noHpaBHJiocb. 
places  of  interest  AOCTonpHMeHaTe;ibHOCTH 
2)  >KHJiHute;  3aropoAHbift  aom 
We  met  at  his  place.  Mbi  BCTpeTHjmcb  y  nero  AOMa. 
post-office  ['poust,ofis]  noHTa 

General  Post-Office  rjiaBnomaMT 
port  [pa:t]  nopT 

airport  ['eapa:t]  asponopT 
river  ]'riva]  port  penHoft  nopT 
skating-rink  ['skeitigrigk]  iotok 
stadium  ['steidiam]  ct3Ahoh 
station  ['steijan]  cramum,  BOK3aji 
bus  station  aBTOBOK33Ji 

railway  ['reilwei]  station  x<ejie3HOAopo>KHbiH  BOK3aji 
sea  station  MopcKon  bok33ji 
swimming-pool  ['swimigpu:l|  baccefm  ajib  nJiaBamm 
theatre  ['Oiata]  TeaTp 

opera-house  ['aparahaus]  onepubiii  reaip 
Zoo  [zu: ]  30onapK 


5 

bicycle  ['baisikl]  BejiocHneA 
Syn.  bike 
bus  [bAs]  aBTobyc 
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Shall  we  walk  or  go  by  bus?  noftAeM  nemxoM  hah  noeAeM  na 
aBTobyce? 

On  his  way  home  on  the  bus  he  usually  reads  a  book.  KorAa 
oh  e^eT  aomoh  b  aBTobyce,  oh  o6hhho  HHTaeT  KJinry. 
car  [kcc]  aBTOMobHAb  (AerxoBoft)  < 

double-decker  1'dAbl'deka]  AByxaTajKHbift  aBTobyc  (TpoAAeftSyc  h  t.  n.)  \ 

lorry  I'lori]  rpy30BHK 
taxi  ['taeksi]  TaxcH 

Shall  we  go  by  bus  or  take  a  taxi?  Mbi  noeAeM  aBTobycoM  hjih 
B03bMeM  T3KCH? 

Syn.  cab 

tram  [treem]  TpaMBaii 

The  tram  will  take  you  right  there.  TpaMBaii  npHBe3eT  Bac 
npHMO  TyAa. 

trolley-bus  ['trohbAs]  TpoAAefibyc 
underground  ['Andagraund]  MeTpono/mieH 
Syn.  metro  ['metrou];  subway  (A.  E.) 

6 

accident  ['aeksidant]  necnacTHbift  CAyMaft,  aBapna 

I  saw  an  accident  yesterday.  Bnepa  a  6bui  CBHAeTeneM  HecuacT- 
Horo  cjiynaa  Ha  yjiHue. 

Don’t  drive  your  car  so  fast,  you  may  meet  with  an  accident. 

He  roHHTe  MauiHHy  c  Taxon  CKopocTbio,  bu  Monceie  nonacTb 
b  aBapHio. 

change  [feincy  CAana;  MeAXHe  AeHbrn,  Mejionb 
I  have  no  change.  Y  Mena  HeT  cAann. 
small  change  MejioHb 

I  have  no  small  change  about  me.  y  MeHn  HeT  Mejiomi. 
fare  [feo]  naaTa  3a  npoe3A 

(All)  fares,  please!  OnaaTHTe  npoe3A,  rioncaayHCTa! 

What  is  the  fare  to  the  river  port?  CxoAbxo  ctoht  6naeT  ao 
pennoro  nopra? 

incident  [hnsidant]  caynaii;  hhuhacht 

An  interesting  incident  happened  when  I  was  reaching  the  ter¬ 
minus.  Koraa  a  noa,be3Hcaa  k  HOHemioft  ocraHOBxe,  npoii3omea  i 

HHTepeciibiH  caynan. 
rush-hours  ['rAj,au3z]  pi  Hacbi  «nHx» 

At  (during)  rush-hours  the  buses  are  always  crowded.  B  qacbi 
«nnx»  aBTobycbi  BcerAa  nepenoaHeHbi.  t 

traffic  ['traefik]  ABHweHne;  TpaHcnopT 

The  traffic  is  heavy  (light)  on  this  road.  Ha  stoS  yanue  abh- 
>KCHHe  cuabnoe  (caafioe). 

Traffic  keeps  to  the  left  in  England.  B  AHrann  ABHnceHHe 
Tnaiicnopra  aeBocTopomiee. 

traffic  jam  [1I3 ic  111 J  «npo6xa»,  3aTOp  (b  yaHHHOM  abhacchuh) 
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There  was  a  jam  in  the  traffic  for  some  minutes.  Ha  necxoabKo 
MHHyT  ABH>KeHHe  3acronopHaocb. 
traffic-light  ['traefikjait]  cBeToi})op 

The  car  stopped  at  the  traffic-light  and  waited  till  the  lights 
showed  green.  Maimma  ocTanoBnaacb  y  cBeTo<jx)pa  h  jKAaaa, 
noxa  noHBHTCH  3eaeHbiH  cbct. 
traffic  rules  [ru:lz]  npaBHaa  yaHHHoro  ABioxeHHa 

We  must  observe  traffic  rules.  Mbi  aoawhh  cobAiOAaTb  npaBHaa 
yanmoro  ABHHceHHH. 

7 

to  be  on  one’s  way  exaTb,  hath  (HaxoAHTbca  b  nyTn) 

I  was  on  my  way  from  school  to  the  library  when  I  met  her. 
3  mea  (exaa)  H3  rnxoAbi  b  6n6aHOTeKy,  xorAa  a  ee  BCTpema. 
to  be  right  [rait]  for  6biTb  Ha  npaBHabHOM  nyTH 

Am  I  right  for  the  Zoo?  3  npaBHabHo  HAy  k  30onapxy? 
to  cross  [kros]  nepexoAHTb;  nepecexaib 

Don’t  cross  the  street  here.  He  nepexoAHTe  3Aecb  yanuy. 
to  change  [  tjeindg]  nepecaacHBaTbca,  AeaaTb  nepecaAKy 

Where  do  we  change?  TAe  HaM  ny>xHo  AeaaTb  nepecaAxy? 
You’ll  have  to  change  for  (to)  the  tram  next  stop.  BaM  npn- 
AeTCfi  ita  caeAyiomeft  ocTaHOBKe  nepececTb  Ha  TpaMBaft. 
to  drive  [draiv]  (drove  [drouv],  driven  ['drwn])  1)  ynpaBAHTb  (aB- 
tomo6hacm);  2)  exaTb  (b  aBTOMoSnae) 

We  took  a  taxi  and  drove  to  the  airport.  Mbi  b3hah  TaKCH  h 
noexaau  b  aaponopT. 

to  get  [get]  (got  [got],  got)  npnSbiTb,  AobpaTbca 

How  can  I  get  to  the  station?  Kax  MHe  AobpaTbCH  ao  cTaHUHH? 
to  get  about  exaTb,  nepeABHraTbca 

The  traffic  was  heavy  and  it  was  not  easy  to  get  about.  ,D,bk- 
>xeHHe  6buio  oxcHBjieHHbiM  h  nepeABHraTbca  no  ropoAy  6buio 
nejierxo. 

to  get  in  BXOAHTb,  caAHTbCH 
Syn.  to  get  on  (a  tram,  a  bus,  etc.) 

Get  on  a  No.  5  bus.  CaAHTecb  Ha  narafi  HOMep  aBTobyca. 
to  get  off  COHTH,  CJie3Tb 

Do  you  get  off  (at)  the  next  stop?  Bbi  cxoahtc  Ha  cAeAyiomeft 
ocTaHosxe? 

to  give  somebody  a  lift  noABe3TH  xoro-n.  (Ha  MaiHHHe) 

Will  you  give  me  a  lift?  Bbi  Memi  noABe3eTe? 
to  go  Igou]  (went,  gone)  hath;  exaTb 

Does  this  tram  go  to  the  University?  3tot  TpaMBaft  hact  x  yHH- 
BepcHTeTy? 

to  go  as  far  as  . . ,  AoexaTb  ao  . . . 

Go  as  far  as  Darwin  Square.  ZJ,oe3}xaftTe  ao  njiomaAH  AapBima. 
to  knock  [nok]  down  cfinTb  c  hot 
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You  nearly  knocked  me  down. 

Bti  wyTb  MeHH  He  c6hjih  c  Hor. 
to  lose  [lu:z]  (lost  [lost],  lost) 

TepHTb 

to  be  lost  3a6jiyAHTbCH 
I  was  completely  lost,  fl  co- 
BepmeriHO  3a6jiyAHJicH. 

Syn.  to  lose  one’s  way 
to  move  [mu:v]  ABuraTbca,  ne- 
peflBiiraTbCH 

Will  you  move  aside,  please? 

FloKajiyHCTa,  noABHHbiecb 
(OTO^BHHbTeeb). 

Move  forward,  please.  EIo- 
HrajiyHCTa,  npoABHrafiTecb 
BnepeA. 

Syn.  to  move  ahead,  to  move 
aiong,  to  move  up 
to  pass  [pets]  npoxoflHTb,  npoe3*aTb 

Please,  let  me  pass.  Pa3peiuHTe,  nojKajiyficTa,  npoilTH. 
to  reach  [ri:tj‘]  AocrnraTb 

Shall  I  be  able  to  reach  the  airport  in  half  an  hour’s  time? 
51  cMory  3a  nojmaca  AocTHHb  (AobpaTbca  ao)  aaponopTa? 
to  ride  [raid]  (rode  [roud],  ridden  ['ridn])  exaTb  (b  aBTobyce,  TpaM- 
Bae  h  t.  A-) 

1  saw  you  riding  in  a  bus.  51  bhabji,  nan  Bbi  exajiH  b  aBTo6yce. 
to  run  [rAn]  (ran  [ran],  run)  xoAHTb;  KypcnpoBaTb 

Does  this  tram  run  to  the  centre?  3tot  TpaMBaft  hast  k  ueHTpy? 
to  run  over  3aAaBHTb,  nepeexaTb  (Koro-Ji.) 

The  dog  was  run  over  by  a  car.  CobaKy  nepeexajia  MauiHHa. 
to  take  [teik] (took  [tuk],  taken  ['teikn])  1)  nojib30BaTbca  (TpaHcnopTOM) 
The  taxi  took. me  to  the  station.  51  noexan  Ha  BOK3aJi  naTancH. 
I  took  a  No.  3  bus  in  Gorky  Street.  51  cen  Ha  TpeTuft  HOMep 
aBTobyca  Ha  yjmue  TopbKoro. 

2)  cBepuyTb  (Ha  Kanyio-A. 
y-rmuy) 

Take  the  street  on  your  right.  CBepmrre  Ha  yjiHuy  BnpaBO. 

3)  3aHHM3Tb  (0  BpeMeHH) 

How  long  will  it  take  me  to  get  there?  CnojibKO  (BpeMeHH)  MHe 
noHaAobuTca,  htoSh  AoSpaTbca  TyAa? 
to  turn  [ta:n]  noBepHyTb 

We  turned  to  the  right  (to  the  left,  round  the  corner).  Mbi 
noBepHyjm  HanpaBO  (na^eBo,  3a  yro^). 


far  |  f o:  [  AajieKO  (ynompedAHemcH  o6biHHO  e  eonpocumeAbnux  u  ompu- 
HarncAbHbix  npedAOMenunx) 

Ilow  far  is  your  school?  /fajieKO  jih  tboh  mKOAa? 


“Now  that  I  ride  on  him  I  never 
come  late  for  my  work.” 
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Do  not  go  far.  He  yxoAHTe  Aa^eno. 

Syn.  a  long  way  Aa-ieno  (Ha  AaaeKOM  paccTOHHHH) 

It  is  a  long  way  to  the  planetarium.  JTo  njiaueiapHH  AajieKO. 
near  [mo]  6jih3ko 

My  school  is  quite  near.  Mob  uiKO^a  coBceM  6jih3ko. 

Syn.  in  the  neighbourhood  no6jiH30dH,  no  coceACTBy 

Is  there  a  post-office  in  the  neighbourhood?  3Aecb  no6aH3ocTn 

ecTb  noHTa? 

Syn.  no  distance  at  all  (at  hand)  HeAajieKQ  (pyKoii  noAaTb) 


C.  ILLUSTRATION  OF  USE 


SUBSTITUTION  PATTERNS 


1)  “Could  you  tell  (show)  me  the  shortest  way  to  the  airport?” 

the  railway  station 
the  Zoo 
the  Circus 
the  terminus 


“Get  on  a  No.  5  bus  and  go 


2)  “How  can  I  get  to  the 
nearest  cinema?” 

post-office 
department  store 
taxi-rank 
bus  stop 

underground  (Metro) 
station 

“Go  along  the  street  and  take 
the  avenue 
the  lane 
this  road 

the  first  turning  on  your  left.” 
second  right 

third 

3)  “Conductor,  does  this  bus  go 
to  the  Public  Library?” 

the  stadium 
the  Picture  Gallery 
the  opera-house 
the  embankment 


as  far  as  Newton  Street.” 
Park  Lane 
Times  Square 
the  bridge 


“Will  you  tell  me,  please,  how  1  can 
cross  this  street?”  “Oh,  that’s  simple  — 
first  take  a  bus  and  ride  three  stops, 
then  change  for  the  tram  and  in  four 
stops  you’ll  see  the  subway  ..." 
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“Yes,  it  stops  right  in  front  of  it.” 

on  the  other  side  of  the  road 
a  block  from  it 
not  far  from  it 

4)  “Am  I  right  for  the  river  port?” 

the  railway  station 
the  General  Post-Office 
the  City  Bank 

“Yes,  it’s  just  near  at  hand.” 

round  the  corner 
behind  that  house 
about  five  minutes’  walk 

5)  “Does  this  trolley-bus  run  to  the  centre  of  the  city?” 

bus 

tram 

“No,  you’ll  have  to  change  for  (to)  No.  3.” 

a  No.  5  bus 
Route  No.  15 
a  No.  8  tram 
the  underground 

6)  “Where  do  I  get  off  to  reach  the  railway  station?” 

the  stadium 
the  skating-rink 
the  Central  Park 

“You  must  get  off  at  the  next  stop.” 

at  the  last  stop  but  one 
in  two  stops 

7)  “How  did  you  get  here?” 

“I  came  here  by  bus.” 

by  tram 
by  taxi 

by  underground 
by  car 
on  foot 

8)  “How  long  will  it  take  me  to  get  there?” 

“It’ll  take  you  10  minutes,  I  believe.” 

half  an  hour 
quite  a  time 
an  hour  and  a  half 

9)  “Is  the  stadium  far  from  here?” 

your  school 
the  skating-rink 
the  hospital 
the  railway  station 
“It’s  about  10  minutes’  walk.” 

20  minutes’  ride 
a  good  hour’s  walk 
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CONVERSATIONS 


I 

“Excuse  me,  sir...” 

“Yes,  what  is  it?” 

“I’m  a  stranger  in  London  and  I’m  completely  lost.  Could  you 
possibly  tell  me  the  way  to  Piccadilly  Circus?” 

“Well,  I  happen  to  be  going  in  the  same  direction  myself,  so 
I  might  show  you  the  way.” 

“Oh,  thank  you.  It’s  very  kind  of  you.” 


II 

“Pardon  me,  madam,  which  is  the  quickest  way  to  the  centre  of 
the  town?” 

“Take  a  Number  16  bus  and  go  as  far  as  Newton  Street.” 

“Will  it  be  the  very  centre  of  the  town?” 

“Yes,  certainly.” 


Ill 

“Pardon  me,  sir,  could  you  show  me  the  way  to  the  Arts  Museum?” 
“Let  me  think...  Take  the  street  on  your  right  and  go  straight 
on.  It  will  lead  you  right  to  the  Museum.” 

“Thank  you  very  much.” 

“Not  at  all.” 


IV 

“Do  you  get  off  at  the  next  stop?” 

“Well,  what’s  that  stop?  . . .  The  Drama  Theatre?  ...  Oh  no,  it 
isn’t  my  stop,  I’m  going  farther.” 

“Could  you  possibly  step  aside  a  little  and  let  me  pass?” 

“Well,  move  forward,  please.” 

“Thank  you.” 


V 

“I  believe  the  underground  is  the  quickest  way  of  getting  to  Park 
Avenue.” 

“Well,  it  depends1  on  what  part  of  the  avenue  you  need.” 


1  to  depend  3aBHceTb 
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“I’d  like  to  go  to  the  Public  Library.” 

“Then  it’ll  be  more  convenient1  for  you  to  go  by  bus.  Its  stop  is 
just  round  the  corner  and  it’ll  take  you  right  there.  And  the 
underground  station  is  a  long  way  from  the  Library.” 


VI 

“I  never  expected 2  there  is  so  much  traffic  in  your  small  town. 
1  was  nearly  run  over  twice.” 

“It  is  really  very  heavy,  especially  during  the  rush-hours.  Some¬ 
times  it  takes  you  rather  long  to  cross  the  street.” 

“Well,  do  they  plan  to  build  subways  at  the  busy  crossings?” 

“Oh,  yes,  one  is  being  constructed  three  blocks  from  here.” 


VII 

“Is  this  the  right  bus  to  the  Central  Park,  conductor?” 

“Yes,  sir...  We  go  past  the  Park...  Fares,  please!” 

“What  is  the  fare  to  the  Park?” 

“Fivepence,  please...  Move  ahead,  please.  No  standing  on  the  plat¬ 
form!” 

“Will  you  let  me  know  when  1  am  to  get  off?” 

"Very  well,  sir.” 


VIII 

“Are  you  engaged,  driver?” 

“No,  sir.  Step  in,  please!  Where  shall  I  take  you?” 

“I  must  get  to  the  airport  in  an  hour’s  time.” 

“No  worry,  we’ll  make  it.” 

“But  I’ll  have  also  to  pick  up  my  luggage  at  the  railway  station.” 
“We’ll  manage  that,  too.” 


IX 

“Hey,  George!  Where  are  you  walking?” 

“Oh,  that’s  you,  Billy.  I’m  hurrying  to  the  cinema.  Can  you  give 
me  a  lift?” 

“With  pleasure.  Take  the  front  seat.  Close  the  door  more  tightly.”3 


1  convenient  [ksn'vimjant]  yaoSHbiii 

2  to  expect  [iks'pekt]  OJKHflaTb 

3  tightly  nJiOTHO 
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X 


“Excuse  me,  are  you  getting  off  at  the  request  stop?  I  must  get 
to  Market  Square.” 

“Market  Square?  But  you’re  going  away  from  it.  The  tram  is 
going  in  the  opposite  direction." 

“Oh,  is  that  really  so?” 

“For  sure,  madam.” 


XI 

“Why  have  you  come  late?” 
“You  know,  an  old  woman  was 
knocked  down  by  a  car.” 
“Really?  Where  did  it  happen?” 
“At  the  corner  of  High  Street 
and  Park  Avenue.  The  car  ran 
onto  the  pavement  and  went 
into  a  wall.  So  there  was  a  bad 
jam  for  about  twenty  minutes.” 


XII 

“Pardon  me,  madam,  I’ve  got  to  get  off  at  the  next  stop.” 

“You  needn’t  push!  You  nearly  knocked  me  over!” 

“I  beg  your  pardon.  The  bus  threw  me  off  my  balance.”1 
“But  you’re  still  standing  on  my  foot!” 

“Oh,  I’m  so  sorry.  Excuse  me.” 

A  STORY 

( A  story  of  a  girl  who  came  to  stay  at  her  aunt's  in  a  big  city 
and  who  nearly  lost  herself  when  she  went  to  see  the  town  alone.) 

Aunt  Mary!  If  you  only  knew  how  happy  I  am  to  see  you 
again!  I  had  such  an  exciting  time3  when  you  were  out.  I  tried 
to  make  a  short  round  about  the  neighbourhood  though  I  knew 
you  would  not  let  me  out  alone.  In  fact,  I  nearly  got  lost. 
. .  .First  I  went  along  the  street  your  house  is  in,  then  I  took  a  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  left.  There  was  a  fine  building  at  the  end  of  the  lane 
I  turned  to  and  I  wanted  to  see  it  closer.3  All  of  a  sudden  I  got 


1  to  throw  smb.  off  one’s  balance  BbiBecra  Koro-Ji.  H3  paBHOBecua 

2  I  had  an  exciting  time  MHe  npHimiocb  noBOJinoBaTbca 

3  closer  ['klousa]  Ojinwe 
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to  a  small  square  with  old  houses  around  it,  a  fountain  in  the 
middle  and  a  tall  clock  tower  in  one  of  its  corners.  It  was  a  nice 
and  I’d  say  —  a  very  cosy1  place.  There  were  plenty  of  pigeons  on 
the  pavement  and  elsewhere.  I  sat  down  on  a  bench  to  have  a  rest 
and  looked  around.  Several  narrow  bystreets  began  at  the  square. 
So  when  I  started  my  walk  back  I  probably  chose  the  wrong  one. 
It  led  me  to  a 


. 

. 


WEATHER 
AND  r  l.l  MATE 


2 

\  ache  jeik]  npoAOJUKHTeAbHan  6o;ib 
toothache  3y6Haa  6ojib 
headache  rojioBHan  6oAb 

I  have  a  splitting  headache,  y  MeHH  y>KacHO  6oaht  roAOBa 
t/  |-J(roAOBa  pa3AaMbiBaeTcn  ot  6oaii). 

(__£  stomach-ache  6oAb  b  xceAyAKe 

appendicitis  [a'pendi'saitis]  anneiiAHUHT 
attack  [a'tsek]  npucTyn 

He  had  a  heart  attack.  Oh  nepenec  cepAeaHbiii  npucTyn. 
boil  [boil]  napbiB 
4  bronchitis  [brop'kaitis]  SpoHXHT 
cancer  ['kaensa]  pan 
'i  cold  [kould]  npocTy^a 

cold  in  the  head  HacMopK 
complication  ^komph'keijan]  ocAowiieHHe 
chicken-pox  ['tfikinpoks]  BeTpaiiaa  ocna,  BeTpmiKa 
cholera  ['kolara]  xoaepa 
consumption  [kan'sAmpJan]  Ty6epKyAe3 
Syn.  tuberculosis,  TBC 
vj  disease  [di'zi :z]  GoAesHb 
fever  ['fi:va]  AuxopaAKa 
scarlet  fever  cxapAaTUHa 
(the)  flu  rpunn 
Syn.  grippe 

indigestion  [,mdi'd3estfan]  HecBapeHHe  HteAyAKa 
malaria  [ma'learia]  MaAnpHH 
(the)  measles  ['mi:zlz]  nopb 
mumps  [mAmps]  cbhhk3 

n|  pain  [pern]  6oAb  (oco6enHo  ocTpan,  BHe3anHaa) 

I  feel  some  pain  in  the  back.  H  uyBCTByio  6ojib  b  cnnue. 
a  pain  in  the  knee  6onb  b  KOAeHe 
plague  [pleig]  qyxia 

\  pneumonia  [njm'mouma]  BocnaAemie  Aemix 
-<  quinsy  ['kwinzi]  anrHHa 
rash  [raej]  cwnb 
small-pox  ['smo:l,pDks]  ocna 
typhus  I'taifas]  thc]) 
whooping-cough  ['hu:pujkof]  kokakmh 

3 

cups  [kAps]  6aHKH 
drops  [drops]  xanAH 
hot-water  bottle  rpejnca 
injection  [in'c^ekjan]  yuoA,  HHbeKUHH 
inoculation  [i,nokju'leiJ’an]  (against)  npHBHBKa  (ot) 
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medicine  ['medsin]  AenapcTBO 
mustard  plaster  ropnHHHHK 
ointment  ['ointmant]  Ma3b 
pill  [pil]  najiiojifl 

prevention  [pri'venjan]  npeAynpewAeHHe  6oJie3HH  (npotjiHAaKTHKa) 
spoonful  ['spu:nful]  AO>KKa 

a  tea  spoonful  of  the  mixture  Hannan  AOJKKa  MHKCTypbi 
treatment  ['trhtmant]  AeneHHe 


4 

dentist  ['dentist]  3y6Hoft  Bpan 
patient  ['peijant]  GoAbHofi,  nauneriT 

in-patient  rocnHTaan3HpoBaHHbiH  GoAbnoii 
out-patient  aMbyjiaTopHbift  GoAbHoft 
physician  [fi'zijan]  Bpan,  aoktop 
specialist  ['spejalist]  cneunaAHCT 
eye  specialist  oKyjiHCT 
Syn .  oculist 

ear,  nose  and  throat  specialist  oTOAapHHTOAor 
surgeon  ['saidjan]  xnpypr 
therapeutist  [,0era'pju:tist]  TepaneBT 
Syn.  G.  P.  (general  practitioner) 

5 

to  ache  [eik]  GoAeTb,  HbiTb 
to  bandage  f'baendid3]  nepeBJBbiBaTb 

to  be  down  with  pneumonia  jieacaTb  c  BOcnajieHHeM  AerKHX 

to  be  operated  on  for  (cancer,  etc.)  nepeHecra  onepamuo  (paxa  h  t.  a.) 

to  be  put  on  sick-list  noAyHHTb  GionneTeiib  (ocBoGowAeniie  ot  paGoTbi) 

to  be  X-rayed  npoiiTH  peHrreH 

to  bring  down  the  temperature  cGHTb  TeMneparypy 

to  catch  (a)  cold  npocTyAHTbca 

to  cough  [kof]  KauiaHTb 

to  cup  CT3BHTb  GaHKH 

to  cure  [kjua]  BbiAeuHTb,  H3AeHirrb  (ot  6o.ne3HH) 

Dr.  Brown  has  cured  her.  /foxfop  BpayH  BbiAeHHA  ee. 

He  managed  to  cure  that  disease.  EMy  yAajiocb  H3AeHHTb  »Ty 
6oae3Hb. 

to  die  of  (consumption,  etc.)  yMepeTb  ot  (TyGepnyAesa  h  t.  a.) 
to  examine  a  patient  ocMOTpeTb  GoAbHoro 
to  tail  ill  3a6ojieTb 

to  feci  feverish  ['fiivarij]  -ryBCTBOBaTb  >Kap 
to  lecl  one’s  pulse  mynaTb  nyAbc 

to  give  an  Injection  (of  penicillin)  cAe-naTb  ynoA  (neHHUHAAHHa) 
to  have  a  (bad)  cold  (cHAbHo)  npocTyAHTbca 


to  have  a  prescription  made  up 

3ai<a3aTb  JieKapcTBO  (b  an- 
-  reKe) 

to  have  a  tooth  crowned  nocra- 
BHTb  KopoHKy  na  3y6 
to  have  a  tooth  filled  3anAOMt)H- 
poBaTb  3y6 

to  have  a  tooth  (pulled)  out  Bbip- 
BaTb  3y6 

to  heal  [hi:l]  3a>KHBaTb;  H3JienH- 
naTb 

The  wound  healed  slowly. 

Pana  3a>KiiBajia  MeAnemio. 
to  keep  one’s  bed  ocraBaTbcn  b 
nocTejiH,  codJiio.aaTb  iiocxe/ib- 
HblH  pe>KHM 

to  listen  to  one's  heart  (lungs) 

BbicjiyuiaTb  cepAUe  (nerKHe) 
to  make  one’s  blood-count  aejiaTb 
anaAH3  KpOBH 

to  make  out  a  prescription  Bbirm- 
caTb  peuenT 

\  to  measure  one’s  blood  pressure 

H3MepHTb  AaBJieHHe  KpOBH 
to  prescribe  some  medicine  BbrnncaTb  jieKapcTBO 
\y  to  recover  [ri'kAva]  BbraitopoBeTb,  Bbi3AopaBnnBaTb 

He  recovered  slowly  after  his  long  illness.  Oh  MeA^reimo  Bbi3AO- 
p  a  Bn  h  Ban  noc.ne  cBoeft  AJiHTenbHoft  6one3Hn. 

She  recovered  her  eyesight.  K  Heft  B03BpaTHJiocb  3peHHe. 
to  sneeze  [sni:z]  nuxatb 

to  sound  one’s  lungs  (chest)  npocnyuiaTb  jierKne,  rpyimyio  KJieTKy 

to  suffer  from  (a  disease)  crpa/taTb  ot  (6one3HH) 

to  take  a  treatment  for  (a  disease)  npiiHHMaTb  jieneHue  (ot  6one3HH) 

to  take  a  medicine  npHHHMaTb  nenapcTBo 

to  take  one’s  temperature  H3MepHTb  TeMnepaTypy 

to  treat  (for  an  illness)  nenHTb  (ot  6one3HH) 

Which  doctor  is  treating  you  for  your  illness?  KaKofl  aoktop 
nenHT  Bac  ot  stoh  6one3HH? 


6 

I  am  running  a  temperature,  y  MeHH  TeMnepaTypa. 

I  am  sick.  MeHH  tohjhht. 

!  feel  seedy.  MHe  He  no  ce6e. 

I  got  an  infection  from  him.  H  ot  Hero  3apa3HJicH. 

I  have  a  sore  throat  (a  toothache,  an  ear-ache,  a  sore  eye).  V  MeiiH 
6ojiht  ropno  (3y6bi,  yuiH,  rna3). 
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1  have  a  pain  in  my  back  (side, 
etc.),  y  MeHH  Cojiht  cnHHa 
(6oi<  h  t.  a.). 

It  hurts  (badly).  (Oneiib)  6ojiht. 

It  is  hard  to  swallow.  Tpyjuio 
rnoTaTb . 

My  cheek  is'  swollen,  y  MeHH 
onyxna  weira. 

My  foot  is  out  of  joint.  51  bh- 
BHXHyn  cede  Hory. 

My  head  is  swimming,  y  MeHH 
Kpy>KHTCH  ronoBa. 

My  nose  is  clogged  up.  y  MeiiH 
3ano>KeH  hoc. 

The  flu  (quinsy,  etc.)  is  catching. 

TpHnn  (anrHua  h  T.fl.)3apa3en. 

What  do  you  complain  of?  Ha 
hto  bh  aranyeTecb? 

What  do  you  take  for  a  headache?  Hto  Bbi  npumiMaeTe  ot  toaob- 

hoh  6ojih? 

Where  do  you  feel  pain?  Die  y  Bac  6ojiht? 

I’m  quite  fit.  51  nyBCTByio  ce6n  (Bno-rme)  xopoiuo. 

C.  ILLUSTRATION  OF  USE 

SUBSTITUTION  PATTERNS 

1)  “What  do  you  complain  of,  sir?” 

“I’ve  got  a  splitting  headache.” 

a  terrible  toothache 
an  awful  ear-ache 
a  stomach-ache 
a  pain  in  my  back 

2)  “Did  you  ever  suffer  from 
malaria,  sir?” 
bronchitis 
mumps 
pneumonia 
“No,  never.” 

,'i)  “Where’s  Jack?  I  can’t  see 
him  anywhere.” 

“Well,  he  isn’t  at  work.  He’s 
down  with  flu.”_ 
quinsy 
indigestion 

pneumonia  “I  wish  I  had  your  health.” 


“1  don’t  think  it’s  going  to  be  as  easy 
as  it  looks.  He’s  swallowed  a  magnet.” 
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4)  “What  will  you  recommend  in  the  first  place,  doctor?” 

“In  the  first  place  you  must  have  your  blood  tested.” 

lungs  X-rayed 

..  ,  blood  pressure  measured 

5)  “How  do  I  take  all  those  pills,  doctor?” 

“You  should  take  them  twice  a  day.” 

three  times  a  day 
every  morning 

6)  “What  are  these  pills  for?” 

those  drops 
these  tablets 

“This  medicine  is  for  rheumatism.” 

a  cough 
the  flu 

a  bad  digestion 

7)  “What  specialist  must  1  consult?” 

“You  must  see  a  surgeon.” 

an  eye  specialist 
a  dentist 
a  therapeutist 

8)  “Have  you  heard  from  Aunt  Betty  lately?” 

“Yes,  certainly.  She’s  in  hospital  now.” 

in  a  sanatorium 
at  a  rest-home 
at  a  health  resort 
in  clinic 

9)  “What  is  she  doing  there,  I  wonder?” 

“Well,  she’s  taking  a  treatment  for  pneumonia.” 

stomach-ache 
heart  disease 
high  blood  pressure 
some  illness 


CONVERSATIONS 

I 

“Outch !”» 

“What’s  the  matter?” 

“I’ve  cut  my  finger.” 

“Oh,  I’m  sorry,  come  here.  I’ll  bandage  it.” 

II 

“I  don’t  like  your  cough.” 

“Yes,  it’s  pretty  bad,  I  just  can’t  get  rid  of  it.” 


1  Outch  [autf]!  Oft!  (eox/iac) 
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“You’ve  got  to  consult  a  doctor.” 

“That’s  what  I’m  going  to  do.  I  think  1  must  be  X-rayed.” 
“Certainly.” 


hi 

“Oh,  I  do  feel  awful.  Look  at  my  cheek!” 

“Your  cheek  is  swollen.  It  is  a  tooth,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yes,  the  back  one.  I’ll  probably  have  to  have  it  pulled  out.” 
“But  you’ll  have  to  wait  till  the  swelling  subsides.”1 


IV 

“I  have  an  awful  toothache.  It  feels  as  if  my  lower  jaw  was  fall¬ 
ing  to  pieces.” 

“Would  you  open  your  mouth,  please  . . .  Does  the  touch  hurt?” 
“Yes,  very.  It  gives  me  a  sharp  pain.” 

“Well,  no  treatment  will  help  your  bad  tooth.  It  has  to  be  pulled 
out.  You’ve  applied  too  late.” 

“Anything  will  do  so  long  as  it  stops  the  pain,  doctor.” 


"Here  you  are,  you’ll  feel  much  better  with  your  tooth  filled.” 
"You’re  just  so  right.  How  much  do  I  owe  you?” 

“.lust  gratitude.  All  medical  aid  is  provided  free  in  the  Soviet 
Union.” 


VI 

"Please,  give  me  a  glass  of  water.” 

“Here  you  are.  What’s  the  matter  with  you?” 

“My  head  is  swimming.” 

"Here,  lie  down,  you’ll  feel  much  better  in  a  minute.” 


VII 

"You  shouldn’t  muffle  up  the  baby.” 

I’m  so  much  afraid  of  colds.” 

Overheating  will  get  him  colds  much  easier.” 

You’re  right,  thank  you,  but  I’m  always  trying  to  be  on  guard.” 


1  to  subside  [sab'saidj  cnaaatb,  ciaHOBHTbca  MeHbtue 
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VIII 


“Mum,  I  want  an  ice.” 

“You  said  in  the  morning  you  had  a  sore  throat  and  it  was  hard 
to  swallow  your  porridge.” 

“It  isn’t  any  more.” 


IX 

“Tell  me  your  trouble,  young  man.” 

“Well,  I  must  have  caught  cold.  I’ve  been  sneezing  and  coughing 
all  the  time  and  on  the  top  of  that  it’s  hard  for  me  to  swallow.” 
“Open  your  mouth,  please,  let  me  have  a  look  at  your  throat  .  .  . 
Your  pulse,  please  . . .  Now  take  off  your  coat  and  shirt,  I’ll  listen 
to  your  heart  and  sound  your  lungs  .  . .  Got  a  temperature?” 

“Yes,  but  not  very  high  —  thirty-seven,  point  three.” 

“There’s  nothing  serious  the  case  with  you.  Just  take  care  not 
to  expose  yourself  and  avoid  draughts, 1  keep  the  bed  for  a  few 
days  and  take  the  medicine  I’ll  prescribe  you.” 


X 

“When  were  you  operated  on  for  your  appendicitis?” 

“Two  days  ago.  They  brought  me  here  in  an  ambulance,  you  know. 
Had  I  been  brought  to  hospital  a  little  later  I  might  have  died 
of  blood  poisoning.” 

“How  do  you  feel  now?” 

“I’m  still  a  bit  too  weak  and  somewhat  dizzy.  But  the  doctor 
says  I’ll  be  picking  up  in  no  time.  If  everything  goes  well  they 
will  take  out  the  stitches2  next  Friday.  ...  Well,  and  how’s 
everybody?” 

“Thanks,  all  right.  Asking  how  you  are  ...  I’ll  be  leaving  now. 
Hope  to  see  you  in  a  better  shape  soon,  er?” 

“Thanks  a  lot  for  coming  round  to  see  me.  Good-bye.” 


A  STORY 


(Boris  Petrov  describes  how  it  is  to  get  ill.) 

Of  all  things  people  probably  hate  diseases  most. 

Suppose  you  plan  to  finish  your  work  tomorrow.  It’s  very  im- 


1  draught  [draft]  ckbo3H5ik 

2  stitch  [stiff]  moB 


+ 
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portant  and  urgent. 1  Besides,  you  have  given  your  word  the  work 
will  be  ended  in  time— and  alas! 2 

In  the  morning  you  find  out  suddenly  that  you  can’t  get  up 
as  usual.  You  have  a  splitting  headache.  You  feel  a  little  dizzy 
and  you  cough;  you  can’t  recognize  your  voice  because  your  nose 
is  clogged.  Besides,  it’s  hard  for  you  to  swallow. 

You  fight  back  the  thought  you  are  ill.  You  look  for  the 
thermometer.  At  last  the  temperature  is  taken:  38.4.  That  means 
you  are  running  a  high  temperature.  So  the  last  hope  you’re  all 
right  is  destroyed.  You  are  ill,  that’s  certain.  It  can  t  be  helped. 
You  have  to  stay  at  home. 

You  inform  your  mother  of  your  illness.  Now  the  doctor  will 
be  sent  for.  He’ll  be  here  in  an  hour  or  two.  He’ll  take  your 
hand  and  say,  “Well,  what  troubles  you,  young  man?  Having 
a  cough?  I  see  you’re  sneezing  . . .  Well,  let  me  feel  your  pulse  . . . 
Now  let’s  sound  your  lungs;  please  strip  to  the  waist  . . .  Breathe, 
please.”  Then  he  will  conclude,  “Well,  nothing  serious,  just  a  flu. 
But  you’ll  have  to  keep  your  bed  for  a  few  days.  Don’t  go  out 
earlier  or  else  you’ll  get  complications  . . .  And  here’s  the  prescrip¬ 
tion.  Take  the  pills  regularly  and  keep  yourself  warm.  Wish  you 
good  luck,  old  fellow!” 

The  doctor  will  leave.  He’s  very  busy,  he  has  a  lot  to  do,  he 
must  go.  You  may  have  a  lot  to  do,  too,  but  you  will  stay  in 
bed:  you  are  ill. 


1  urgent  ['aidsant]  cpoMHbifl 

2  alas  [a'las]!  yeu! 
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TALK  ON  SPORTS 


CnOPT 


A.  SITUATIONS 

1)  You  ask  your  new  friend  what  kind  of  sports  he  (she)  goes  in 
for  (likes). 

2)  You  tell  your  new  friend  about  the  sports  activities  (facilities, 
equipment)  at.  your  school. 

3)  You  describe  to  your  friend  the  newly  built  Palace  of  Sports 
you  have  visited. 

4)  You  meet  a  friend  on  his  way  from  the  stadium  (where  he 
watched  the  match)  and  find  out  the  score. 

5)  You  tell  your  friend  about  the  sports  review  you  heard  over 
the  radio  (watched  on  TV). 

6)  You  discuss  with  your  friend  the  result  of  a  football  match 
(track-and-field  competition). 

7)  You  explain  to  your  younger  brother  (sister)  the  rules  of  some 
game. 

8)  While  playing  chess  with  your  friend  you  exchange  remarks 
connected  with  the  game. 

9)  You  are  interviewing  the  coach  of  a  volley-ball  (basket-ball) 
team. 

10)  You  talk  with  your  friend  about  your  favourite  sports  and 
games  (your  favourite  sportsman). 

11)  Your  pen-friend  tells  you  about  the  popular  sports  and  games 
in  England. 

12)  You  tell  your  friend  about  some  sports  contest  you  took  part  in. 

B.  TOPICAL  VOCABULARY 

1 

championship  ['tj’aempianj'ip]  nepBeHCTBO,  neMnnoHar 

When  does  the  national  football  championship  start?  Kor^a  h3hh- 
HaeTca  po3birpbim  nepBeHCTBa  CTpaHbi  no  4>yT6ojiy? 
world  championship  copeBHOBaane  Ha  nepBencTBO  Miipa 
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competition  [,kampi'tijan]  cocTH3aiine,  copeBHOBaane 

Did  you  watch  the  swimming  competition?  Bbi  cMOTpemi  copeB- 
HOBSHHe  n^OBUOB? 

boxing  competition  copeBHOBaHne  no  Goncy 
chess  competition  copeBiiOBaime  no  maxMaTaM 
Syn.  contest 

event  [Event]  copeBHOBamie  no  onpeAenemiOMy  BHAy  cnopTa 
Soviet  sportsmen  are  world  champions  in  many  events. 
CoBeTCKne  cnopTCMeHbi  Aep>naT  MiipoBoe  nepBencTBO  no  mhothm 
BH^aM  cnopTa. 

game  [geim]  1)  nrpa,  napTiin 

Which  side  won  the  game?  Kto  Bbinrpax  3Ty  nrpy? 

Let’s  play  a  game  of  tennis.  JlaBanTe  cbirpaeM  napnno  B.TeHHnc. 

2)  pi  cocTH3aiiHn,  nrpbi 
Olympic  Games  OjiHMnHHCKHe  nrpbi 
match  [ maetf ]  cocTH3aHiie,  Mam 

Who  is  refereeing  the  international  ice-hockey  match?  Kto  cy- 
Aht  MOKflyHapoAHyio  Bcrpeny  no  xoKKeio? 
set  [set]  napTHn  (b  nrpe) 
sport  [spa:t]  1)  cnopT,  cnopTiiBiibie  nrpbi 

What  is  your  favourite  kind  of  sport?  Kanofl  Bam  .nioGHMbift 
bua  cnopTa? 

2)  pi  cnopTiiBiibie  cocTn3aHnn 

Will  you  take  part  in  the  school  sports?  Bbi  GyAeTe  npumiMaTb 
ynacTne  b  lUKOJibHbix  copeBiiOBaniinx? 
sports  society  [sa'saiati]  cuopTiiBHoe  oGmecTBO 

Do  you  belong  to  this  sports  society?  Bbi  qjieu  stoto  cnopTHB- 
noro  obmecTBa? 

(earn  [ti:m]  KOMaHAa 

Mave  you  a  strong  basket-ball  team?  W  Bac  ciiAbiian  SacKeT- 
GojibHan  KOMaHAa? 

Our  team  took  the  second  place.  Hama  KOMaHAa  Bbinma  na 
BTopoe  Mecro. 

Which  team  is  in  blue  (red)  jerseys  and  white  shorts?  Kanan 
KOMaHAa  b  chhhx  (KpacHbix)  Mannax  n  Genbix  Tpycax? 
home  team  xo3neBa  nonn 
visiting  team  KOMaiiAa  rocTeii 
tournament  ['tuanamant]  Typunp,  copeBnoBamie 
■ill-Union  tournament  Bcecoio3Hbiii  Typmip 
t  ournament  of  Nations  of  the  U.S.S.R.  CnapTannaAa  HapoAOBCCCP 


2 


hn-r  hall  |'beisba:l]  GeficGoA 
I  hi  sit  i*  I  hall  I'baskitbaT]  GacneTSoA 
tlirss  |tjes|  maxMaTbi 

Ate  you  keen  on  chess?  Bbi  mofinTe  maxMaTbi? 
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cricket  ['krtkitj  KpniceT 
draughts  [drafts]  maiiiKH 
football  ['futbo:l[  (|)yT6ojT 

Do  you  care  for  football?  Bbi  HHTepecyeTecb  cbyTfioAOM? 

Syn.  soccer 
golf  [golf]  ro/ibc}) 

handball  ['haendbo:!]  raHASon,  pyqHoft  Mnq 
tennis  ['terns]  tchhhc 

Are  you  good  at  tennis?  Bbi  xopouio  nrpaeTe  b  tchhhc? 

table-tennis  HacTOAbHbift  tchhhc 
volley-ball  ['vohbo:l[  BOAefi6oji 
water-polo  ['woAo'poulou]  BOAHoe  nono 
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aquatics  [ok'waetiks]  BOAHbie  bhah  cnopTa 
athletics  ^ernan  araeTHKa 

Syn.  track-and-field  athletics,  light  athletics 
boating  ['boutig]  aoaohhmh  cnopT 
boxing  ['boksnj]  6okc 

callisthenics  [ ,k aelis'Beniks]  xyAOKecTBermaji  rHMHacTHKa 
cycling  ['saiklig]  BenocnopT 
diving  ['daivig]  npbUKKH  b  BOAy 
fencing  ['fensig]  $exTOBaHHe 
gymnastics  [d3im'naestiks]  rHMHacTHKa 
motoring  ['moutarig]  MOTocnopT 
mountaineering  [,maunti'niorig]  anbnHHH3M 
Syn.  climbing  ['klaimig] 
rowing  ['rouig]  rpeSjm 
skating  ['skeitig]  KaTamie  na  KOHbKax 
figure-skating  cj)HrypHoe  KaTamie 
skiing  ['skiug]  xoxcAemie  Ha  Abimax 
swimming  ['swimig]  nnaBaHHe 

weight-lifting  ['weit'liftig]  TJiHrejiaa  ameTHKa,  noAHHMaHiie  TfUKecreii 
wrestling  ['reslig]  6opb6a 
yachting  ['jotig]  napycHbiii  cnopT 
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athlete  ['se01i:t[  cnopTCMeH;  nerKoaTneT 

I  am  no  athlete,  but  I  like  sport.  H  He  cnopTCMeH,  ho  h  mo6jno 
cnopT. 

captain  ['kaeptinj  KanmaH 


/ 


champion  ['tfaempian]  HeMnnon 
Who  is  the  champion  in 
weight-lifting?  Kto  qeitmiioH 
no  LUTaHre? 

Syn.  record-holder 
Olympic  Champion  oniiMmiH- 
ckhh  HeMmroH 

world  champion  qeivinnon  Mupa 
coach*  [koutfj  Tpenep 

Who  is  the  coach  of  the  team? 

Kto  TpeHep  KOMaHAbi? 

Syn.  trainer 
fan  |  f aen]  6oAenbmHK 

Are  you  a  football  fan?  Bbi 
boAeAbmviK  4>yT6oAa? 

Syn.  supporter,  backer 
goal-keeper  ['goulki:pa[  rojiminep,  BpaTapb 

Why  did  they  change  the  goal-keeper?  FIoqeMy  ohh  3aMenHjm 
BpaTapn? 

opponent  [a'pounant]  npoTHBHHK,  conepHHK 
Syn.  contender 
player  ['pleia]  nrpoK 

He  is  a  player  of  high  class.  Oh  nrpoi<  BbicoKoro  KJiacca. 
football-player  (JiyTboAHCT 
hockey  player  xokkchct 
irferce  [,refa'ri:[  cyAbH 
•.luilcr  ['skeita]  KOiibicofieHceu 
»kler  |'ski:a]  abihchhk 

I  his  skier  made  the  best  time.  3tot  jim>khhk  noKa3aji  Jiyuuiee 
npeMfi. 

sportsman  ['spo:tsman[  cnopTCMeH 

lie  is  a  keen  sportsman.  Oh  CTpacTUbiH  cnopTCMeH. 
weight-lifter  ['weit'hfta]  TmKenoaTneT 
wi filler  ['resla]  6opeu 


ft 


It.  ,«l  |hl:l|  laCTb  cocTH3aHHH;  3a6er,  3annbiB  h  t.  a. 
Iltllip  |lljMnp]  Il|)bl>KOK 

lllgll  lump  npbUKOK  B  BbICOTy 
long  Jump  npuwoK  b  AHHtiy 
hop,  step,  and  jump  TpoimoH  npbUKOK 
mu'  1 1  <  i  .  |  COCTB33HHH  b  6ere,  b  cnopocTn;  tohkh 
hunt  nice  .noAomibie  tohkh 
Mn i H t lion  I'nueraOan]  race  MapacjioticKHft  6er 
i.ir.  nice  |'rl:leireis)  acTacjjeTiibifi  6er,  acTatJieTa 
kpilnl  nice*  6er  na  nopoTKiie  AncTaiimm 
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run  [rAn]  6er 

60  metre  run  6er  Ha  60  MeT- 
poB 

shotput(ting)  ['J'otput(ig)]  mima- 
nue  HRpa 

sprint  [sprint]  6er  na  nopoTKyio 
AHCTaHUHIO,  CnpHHT 
throw(ing)  ['0rou(ig)]  MeTaHHe, 
Opocanne 

discus  ['diskas]  throwing  Me¬ 
TaHHe  AHcna 

hammer-throwing  ['haems 
'Orouip]  MeTaHHe  MoaoTa 
javelin-throwing  ['dgaevhn 

'Orouig]  MeTaHHe  KonbH 
pole-vauiiing  ['poul(vo:ltir)]  npbi- 
>KI<H  C  lUeCTOM 


6 

base  [beis]  6a3a 

skiing  ['ski:ir|]  base  AbUKHaa 
6a3a 

Syn.  ski  depot  ['depou] 
centre  ['sents]  ueriTp 

children’s  sport  centre  aeTCKan 
cnopTUiKOAa 
court  [ko:t]  KopT 

basket-ball  court  6acKeT6oAb- 
HblH  KOpT 

tennis  court  TeHHHCHbifl  KopT 
field  [fi:ld]  nojie 

football  field  <J)yT6oAbHoe  nojie 
ground  [graundj  cnopTHBuaa  nAomaAKa 
gym  [djim]  rHMHacTHHecKHH  3aA,  cnopT3aa 
pool  [pu:l]  OacceflH 
Syn.  swimming-pool 
rink  [rigk]  KaTOK 
Syn.  skating-rink 
stadium  ['steidism]  ctsahoh 
station  ['steijon]  cramma 

boating  station  AOAOHHaa  ct3hu.hh 
yachting  station  axT-KJiy6 


*  4 


o 


v. ft -- ^otseidk  aaotfflS  b 


7 

ball  [bo:l]  mhh 
bench  [bentf]  CKaMefina 


bar  [ba]  njiaHKa 

horizontal  [(hori'zontl]  bar  nepeicjiaAima,  TypHHK 
parallel  ['paerslel]  bars  napaAAeAbHbie  6pycba 
wall-bars  rHMHacTimecKaa  creHKa 
facilities  [fs'silitiz]  ofiopyAOBamie 
puck  [pAk]  uiafi6a 
racket  [ 'raekit]  paneTKa 

stick  [stik]  HJiiouiKa  (aah  Hrpu  b  xokkch,  roAbifi  h  t.  a.) 


8 

chess-board  ['tfesboid]  maxMaTHaa  Aocxa 
chessman  ['tfesmaen]  maxMaTnaa  (jwypa 
Syn.  piece  [pi:s] 
bishop  ['bijap]  caoh 
castle  ['kasl]  JiaabH 
check  [tfek]  max 

checkmate  ['tjek'meit]  max  h  mst 
You  are  a  checkmate.  BaM  max  h  mst. 
king  [kirj]  nopoAb 

Your  king  is  in  check.  BaM  max. 
knight  [nait]  KOHb 
pawn  [pom]  neuma 
queen  [kwi:n]  <}:ep3b 

0 

draw  |dro:[  HHHbH 

I  he  game  was  a  draw.  Hrpa  oxomiHAacb  BHHHbio. 

Ihe  match  ended  in  a  3:3  draw.  Mam  okohuhach  bhhhmo, 
CO  C46TOM  3:3. 
record  |'reko:d]  peKopA 

I  le  set  up  a  new  record  in  high  jump.  Oh  ycTanoBHA  HOBbifi 
laKopA  no  npbi>KKaM  b  Bbicory. 

I I  is  record  was  broken.  Ero  penopa  6ha  no6uT. 
trsull  |n'zAlt]  pe3yjibTaT 

What  are  the  results  of  the  last  National  Championship?  KanoBbi 
pi  lyjibTaTbi  nocjieAimx  copeBHOBaHHH  na  nepBencTBO  CTpaHbi? 
point  |  point |  ohko 

they  won  by  six  points  to  four.  Ohh  nofieAHAH  co  chctom  6:4. 
Mon*  | ska: |  cner  ohkob  (b  urpe) 

What’s  the  score?  KaKoii  cueT? 

With  what  score  did  the  team  win  (lose)?  C  kakhm  cueTOM 
KHM.uiAa  Bbiurpajia  (npourpa-aa)? 

The  score  is  3:1  in  favour  of  the  Dynamo  team.  Chct  3:1  b 
iio.'ii. ay  KOMaiiAbi  «XfHHaMO». 


7-110 
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to  balance  on  a  balance-beam  '['baelansbkm]  xoAHTb  no  6yMy 
(GpeBuy) 

to  clear  [klio]  Spam  BbicoTy 

He  cleared  2  metres.  Oh  B3fl/i  Bbicoxy  2  MeTpa. 
to  climb  [klaim]  Jie3Tb,  B36npaTbCH 
to  climb  a  rope  jie3Tb  no  KaHaTy 
to  climb  a  pole  jie3Tb  no  mecTy 
to  compete  [lom'pkt]  cocTH3aTbcn,  copeBHOBaTbca 

They  compete  for  the  first  place.  Ohh  copeBHyiOTCH  3a  nepBoe  MecTO. 
to  defeat  [di'fi:t]  HaHecTH  nopawemie,  nobenuTb 

This  team  has  not  been  defeated  this  year.  3iy  KOMaHAy  eme 
hhkto  b  3tom  roAy  He  no6e>KAaji. 

Ant.  to  suffer  a  defeat  noTepneTb  nopaaiemie 
to  even  ['i:van]  the  score  cpaBHHTb  cueT 
to  go  in  for  3aHHMaTbCH  (KaKHM-ji.  bhaom  cnopTa) 

I  go  in  for  gymnastics.  £1  3aHHMaiocb  rnMHacTHKon. 
to  jump  npwraTb 

to  high-jump  1)  npwraTb  b  BbicoTy;  2)  B3HTb  Bbicoiy 
He  highjumped  2  metres.  Oh  B3fl.n  BbicoTy  2  Nieipa. 
to  long-jump  1)  npbiraTb  b  fljiHHy;  2)  B3HTb  AJMHy 
He  longjumped  7  metres.  Oh  npbirHy;i  b  A/iHHy  Ha  7  MeTpoB. 
to  put  the  shot  TOAKaTb  HApo 
Syn.  to  push  the  weight 

to  root  [ru:t]  noAAep>KiiBaTb;  noompflTb,  6ojieib  (for) 

I  root  for  the  Spartak  team.  H  Sojieio  3a  KOMaH/iy  «CnapTaK». 
Syn.  to  support 

to  score  [sko: ]  BbinrpbiBaTb;  HMeTb  ycnex,  yaany 
to  score  a  goal  3a6nTb  ioji 
to  score  a  point  BbiurpaTb  ohko 
to  score  a  victory  qaepmaTb  nofiefly 
to  win  [win]  (won  [wAnj,  won)  BbmrpaTb;  node.mTb,  oAepxxaTb  no6ejy 
Our  sports  society  won  the  cup.  Hame  cnopTHBuoe  oSmecTBO 
3aBoeBa/io  KyboK. 

He  won  the  gold  (silver,  bronze)  medal.  Oh  no^ymiA  30A0TyK> 
(cepebpanyio,  6poH30Byio)  Me^ajib. 

C.  ILLUSTRATION  OF  USE 

SUBSTITUTION  PATTERNS 

1)  “What  sports  do  you  go  in  for?” 

“I  go  in  for  gymnastics.” 

callisthenics 

cycling 

swimming 

skiing 


2)  “What  game  are  you  most  keen  on?” 

“I’m  very  keen  on  tennis.” 

volley-ball 

hockey 

cricket 

3)  “Is  ping-pong  popular  with  your  schoolmates?” 

boxing 
fencing 
water- polo 

“Yes,  I  should  think  so.” 

“No,  I  can’t  say  it  is.” 

4)  “Shall  we  play  a  game  of  chess?” 

draughts 

badminton 

table-tennis 

“I  don’t  mind.  Go  and  fetch  the  chess-board.’ 

the  rackets 
the  balls 

r>)  “How  did  you  like  the  match?” 

the  competition 
the  tournament 
the  game 

“Oh,  I  enjoyed  it  greatly.” 
i’)  “What  is  the  name  of  this  sportsman?” 

this  boxer 
the  team  captain 
the  referee 
the  winner 
Number  Six 

“I’m  afraid  I  missed  it  myself.” 

7)  "What  do  you  do  in  the  gym?” 

at  your  athletics  lessons 
during  your  trainings 

"Well,  we  usually  do  exercises  on  the  horizontal  bar.” 

the  parallel  bars 
the  balance-beam 
the  rings 


R)  What  team  do  you  support?” 

like  best 
belong  to 

I  root  for  the  Dynamo  team.” 
belong  to  Spartak 
Lions 

h)  Wbat  is  the  score?” 

I  lie  score  is  1 : 0 1  in  favour  of 
5:3 

•  12:2 
1  I  0  Ik  mul  one  to  nil 


our  team.” 

the  visiting  team 
Zenith 
Spartak 


r 
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10)  "With  what  score  did 
the  game  end?’’ 
the  match 
the  meeting 
the  first  half 

‘‘Our  team  won  the  game  5:1.” 

lost  the  game  1 : 5 
evened  the  score 
to  a  3:3  draw 
defeated  the  oppo¬ 
nents  by  5:4 

11)  “What  are  his  results  in 
the  long  jump?”  her 
the  high  jump  your 
the  100  metre 

run 

pole-vaulting 
shotputting 

“Well,  at  the  last  contest  he  managed  to  long-jump  6  metres." 

to  high-jump  180  cm. 
to  clear  2  metres 
to  take  the  first  place: 

1 1.5  seconds 
to  win  the  run  with  a 
time  of  8  min  42.1  sec. 

CONVERSATIONS 

I 

“What  sport  do  you  go  in  for?” 

“Well,  I’m  not  much  of  a  sportsman.  Just  sometimes  I  play  ten¬ 
nis.  I’m  rather  a  supporter.” 

“Do  you  back  some  definite  team?” 

“Certainly,  I’m  a  fan  of  Spartak." 

II 

“I  say,  Jim,  wasn’t  it  you  who  dived  at  the  Society’s  swimming- 
pool  the  other  day?” 

“Why,  yes,  that  was  me.  Did  I  do  anything  wrong?” 

“Oh,  no,  but  I  thought  you  went  in  for  gymnastics  as  you  had 
told  me.” 

“That’s  right,  I’m  still  keen  on  gymnastics,  and  diving  is  one  of 
the  things  that  we  gymnasts  must  do.” 


“Well,  that  was  a  good  game,  wasn’t  it?” 
“Yes,  the  best  we’ve  seen  this  winter.” 
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“Cardiff  has  a  first-class  football  team.” 

“Yes,  but  the  Edinburgh  players  won  because  they  are  faster.” 
“It  looks  like  that.” 

IV 

“What’s  your  result  in  the  hop,  step,  and  jump?” 

“Well,  nothing  to  boast1  of.” 

“But  you  used  to  be  the  school  champion!” 

“That’s  right,  ‘used  to  be’  ...  My  record  was  beaten  twice  last 
year  and  I  still  can’t  regain  my  usual  sporting  form.” 

V 

“I’m  looking  for  a  partner  for  a  game  of  tennis.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  be  glad  to  play  with  you.” 

“David?  No,  you’re  too  fast  for  me.” 

“Never  fear, 11  I’ll  give  easy  balls  and  you’ll  be  able  to  take  them. 
So  come  along!” 

VI 

“By  the  way,  how  did  the  game 
of  table-tennis  end?” 

"You  mean  the  one  I  played 
with  Robert?  He  lost  it  3  to  2.” 

“Oh,  no,  I  mean  the  one  you 
played  with  Kate.” 

"With  Kate?  Let  me  see  ... 

She  won  it  5  to  0.” 

VII 

"Shall  we  consider  the  game  a 
draw?” 

"Why  should  we?  Your  king  is 
in  check.” 

"Oh,  you  don’t  want  to  finish 
it  in  a  draw,  then  you  will 
end  it  in  a  checkmate.  There,  I’ll  save  my  king  from  the  check  by 
taking  your  knight.” 

"Now,  wait  a  minute.  I  didn’t  notice  it  ...” 

"Serves  you  right, 3  now  you’re  a  checkmate.” 

VIII 

“I  hear  cricket  is  the  national  game  in  England.  How  is  it  played?” 
"It’s  rather  difficult  to  describe;  you  have  to  see  it  played.  One 
game  may  last  two  days.” 


1  to  boast  [boust]  xBaciaib 
Never  fear  He  Covicsi 
;l  (It)  Serves  you  right  Tax  Tefie  h  iiaflo 
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“Two  days!  That  must  be  very  tiring.”1 

“But  the  players  don’t  all  play  at  the  same  time,  and  nine  play¬ 
ers  are  always  waiting  for  their  turn  to  play.” 

“There  are  eleven  players  on  each  side,  aren’t  there?,” 

“Yes,  but  the  players  on  one  side  go  and  play  in  pairs,  while 
eleven  on  the  other  side  are  trying  to  beat  them.” 

“So  it’s  eleven  against  two  all  the  time.  That  sounds  rather  un¬ 
fair.” 

“No,  it  isn’t  unfair.  Cricket  is  supposed  to  be  the  fairest  game  in 
the  world.  But  you  should  see  it  for  yourself  ...” 

IX 

“Look,  there  is  that  wonder-boy  again.” 

“Yes,  I  see  him  practising  every  Sunday.” 

“Practising  once  a  week?  That  won’t  give  him  enough  skill,  I’m 
afraid.” 

“Of  course  not,  and  he’s  training  every  day.  I  only  said  I  could 
watch  him  on  Sundays.” 

X 

“What  are  the  most  popular  winter  sports  in  the  Soviet  Union?” 
“I  think  it’s  skiing  and  skating.  You  can  see  thousands  of  people 
leaving  big  cities  for  the  country  on  a  Sunday  morning.” 

“And  what  about  tobogganing? 2  i  think  it  must  be  also  very 
widely  spread  in  Russia.” 

“Well,  sledges  are  still  great  fun  for  villagers  and  children,  but 
toboggan  is  practically  unknown  in  this  country.” 

XI 

“1  wish  I  could  swim  as  fast  as  that  girl.” 

“Well,  what  prevents  you  from  achieving  her  success?” 

“Time  ...  rather — lack  of  time.  I  can’t  afford 3  training  every 
day,  you  know.” 

“I  think  you  lack  something  more  than  time,  say,  will-power,  eh?” 
STORY  1 

(Ted  Elliot,  an  English  schoolboy,  tells  his  Soviet  friends  about 
favourite  sports  in  Britain.) 

You  ask  me  about  sports  in  Britain.  It’s  rather  difficult  to 
describe  the  subject  in  a  short  talk.  Well,  speaking  in  general, 

1  tiring  yTOMHTe.ibHbifl 

2  tobogganing  [ta'bagamg]  KaTaHHe  Ha  caaa3Kax  THna  ToSorraH  (toboggan 
ToSorraH,  cann  Ce3  no;i03beB,  CKo/ib3J!inHe  flHHmeM) 

3  to  afford  [a'fo:d]  no3noanTb  cede 
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sport  is  an  important  part  of  the  Englishman’s  daily  life.  But  of 
all  sports  at  least  two  have  won  the  greatest  popularity  among 
Britons:  these  are  football  (which  is,  unlike  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
played  in  winter)  and  cricket  (played  in  summer). 

I  can’t  but  mention  also  Rugby,  a  kind  of  English  football  in 
which  the  players  use  their  hands  for  carrying  the  ball.  This  game 
is  played  by  teams  of  15  men  with  an  oval  ball. 

Other  sports  such  as  golf,  tennis,  bowling,1  horse-racing  are 
also  very  popular  in  England.  Young  people  go  in  for  traditional 
athletics— running,  jumping,  rowing,  swimming,  boxing  and  soon. 
But  those  who  take  to  motoring,  hunting  or  fishing  continue  with 
these  sports  even  in  middle  age  and  on. 

In  Scotland  where  there  are  good  conditions  for  winter  sports, 
skiing  and  climbing  have  attracted  the  enthusiasm  of  thousands, 
particularly  in  recent  years. 

Britain  enjoys  the  reputation  of  a  sporting  nation,  but  still, 
to  the  public  at  large2  sport  means  in  the  first  place  being  a  Ian 
or  a  backer. 


STORY  2 

(Ted  Elliot  describes  how  golf  and  bowling  are  played.) 

What  is  golf?  In  short,  the  game  consists  of  hitting  a  hard 
little  ball  and  then  walking  after  it.  There  are  nine  or  eighteen 
holes  made  in  the  ground  about  a  hundred  yards  from  each  other. 
Around  each  hole  there’s  a  smooth  flat  lawn.  You  hit  the  ball 
(rom  hole  to  hole  and  the  player  who  reaches  the  last  hole  with 
the  fewest  strokes3  wins  the  game. 

Bowling  is  also  great  fun.  The  ground  for  it  is  rather  large — 
half  a  tennis  court.  The  game  is  usually  played  indoors.  You  are 
given  a  big  heavy  wooden  ball,  the  size  of  child’s  head  with  a 
hidden  handle  in  it.  You  take  this  ball  by  the  handle,  take 
very  careful  aim  and  send  it  rolling  along  a  special  track  to  beat 
the  nine  pins4  at  the  end  of  it.  On  the  face  of  it,*  the  game 
.seems  very  easy  —  you  take  a  ball  and  throw  it,  but  actually  it 
bikes  a  little  practice,  beca"se  at  first  the  ball  would  never  go 
straight. 

Now,  did  you  understand  the  way  those  two  games  are  played? 


1  bowling  ['bouluj]  nrpa  b  rnaphi 

2  public  at  large  lUHpoican  ny6aHKa 
1  stroke  [strouk]  ynap,  nonbiTKa 

4  pin  [pm]  3d.  serasi 
6  On  the  face  of  it  Ha  nepBuii  B3rasiA 
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AT  A  POST-OFFICE. 
TELEPHONING 

© 

HA  HOHTE.  PA3FOBOP 
110  TEJIE<POHy 


A.  SITUATIONS 

1)  You  buy  envelopes  (postage  stamps,  post-cards,  etc,)  at  a  post- 
office  counter. 

2)  You  ask  the  post-office  clerk  of  the  charge  of  a  letter  (tele¬ 
gram,  money  order,  etc.)  you  want  to  send. 

3)  You  are  sending  (or  cashing)  a  money  order  at  a  post-office. 

4)  You  book  a  trunk-call. 

5)  You  inquire  the  Information  for  the  telephone  number  of  the 
person  you  need. 

6)  You  are  having  a  business  talk  over  the  telephone. 

7)  You  ask  a  telephone  exchange  officer  to  put  your  private 
telephone  right. 

8)  You  find  a  letter  (book,  parcel,  etc.)  put  into  your  mailbox 
by  mistake  and  have  a  talk  with  the  postman. 

9)  You  ring  up  your  friend  who  turns  to  be  out  and  leave  a  mes¬ 
sage  for  him. 

10)  You  explain  to  your  younger  brother  (sister)  or  a  small  boy 
(girl)  in  the  street  how  to  use  the  public  phone. 

11)  You  tell  a  jocular  story  connected  with  misuse  of  the  tele¬ 
phone. 

12)  You  discuss  with  your  friends  the  problem  “Means  of  Commu¬ 
nication  Today  and  a  Century  Ago”. 

B.  TOPICAL  VOCABULARY 

1 

call  |ko:l|  TeaecjioHHbiH  BU30B,  3bohok  no  Te/ie(jx)Hy 
Were  there  any  calls  for  me?  Mne  3bohhjih? 

I  shall  be  waiting  for  your  call.  51  6yay  waaTb  Bauiero  3BoitKa. 


During  the  stone  age:  “You  lucky 
devil,  I  have  a  letter  for  you." 
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to  give  somebody  a  call  no3BOnmb  KOMy-ji.  (no  TeaetfioHy) 

I  shall  give  you  a  call.  51  BaM  no3Bomo. 
to  put  through  a  call  coeanHHTb  (no  Te/iecjiOHy) 

Your  call  has  been  put  through.  Bac  coeaHHHJiH. 
trunk-call  l'trMjkko:l]  Bbi30B  no  Me>KgyropoAHOMy  TenetjjoHy 

Where  can  I  make  a  trunk-call?  Oncyaa  mojkho  no3BOHHTb  no 
MOKayropogHOMy  Te.necjjouy? 
delivery  IdiTivari]  aocraBKa,  pa3noci<a  (nnceM,  ra3ei) 

Your  letter  came  by  the  second  delivery.  BaM  npruuno  nncbMO 
co  BTopoft  noaroH. 

mail  Imeil]  noma,  noaTOBaa  KoppecnoHaeHU.ua 

1  had  a  lot  of  mail  yesterday.  Baepa  a  noayaiia  Oo.ibiiiyio 
norny  (t.  e.  MHoro  nnceM,  ra3eT  n  t.  a.). 

Syn.  post 

air-mail  aBHanoma 
post  [poust]  noma 

Has  the  post  come  yet?  riouTa  ywe  npnSbiaa? 
by  post  (nocbiaaTb)  no  noare 

I’ll  send  the  book  by  post.  51  nornaio  3Ty  KHHry  no  noaTe. 
book  post  nepecbrnna  SaHaepo^bio 
parcel  post  cayxcba  nocbijioK 
phone  [foun]  (telephone  [’tehfoun])  xejie(jx)H 

May  I  use  your  phone?  Mo>kho  Bocnojib30BaTbca  BarnHM  Tejie- 

(j)OHOM? 

You  are  wanted  on  the  phone.  Bac  npocar  k  TeaeijJOHy. 

The  telephone  is  dead.  Tejiecjxw  He  oTBeaaeT. 

I  couldn’t  get  him  on  the  phone.  51  He  Mor  k  neMy  ao3BOHHTbca. 

to  speak  over  (on,  by)  the  telephone  roBopnTb  no  Tenecjxmy 

home  phone  flOMaiiiHHH  Tejiecjxm 

house  phone  BHyTpeniiHH  TejiecjioH  (b  rociHHHue) 

private  ['praivit]  phone  jiHHHbiii  TenetjxiH 

public  phone  TejiecjxiH-aBTOMaT 

I’m  calling  from  the  public  phone.  51  3bohio  H3  aBTOMaxa. 

Syn.  call-box 

(telephone)  directory  TeaeijxmHbiH  cnpaBoaunK 

2  • 


booth  [bu:3|  6yaxa 

telephone  booth  TenecJxjHHaa  6yai<a 

Is  there  a  telephone  booth  anywhere  here?  Ectb  jih  3aecb  no- 
6jiii30cth  Tejiec()OHHaH  SygKa? 

exchange  [iks'tjeinds]  ueHTpanbuaa  TenecjioHHaa  cTanuua,  KOMMyTaTop, 
noacTaHUHH  ATC 

trunk  exchange  MOKayropoanaa  Teae<J)OHHaa  CTaimua 
Information  [.mfa'meij’an]  cnpaBKH  (no  Teaeijxmy) 

1  didn’t  know  his  telephone  number,  so  I  called  up  the  Infor- 
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mation.  51  He  3Haa  HOMepa  ero  Teae^ona,  noaTOMy  a  iio3bohha 
b  cnpaBomiyio. 

office  ['ofis]  KOHTopa;  nynKT;  okho 
parcel  office  okho  npneMa  nocbiJiOK 
post-office  noHTOBoe  OTAenemie 
General  (Central)  Post-Office  (G.P.O.)  raaBnonTaMT 
call-office  neperoBopHbiH  nyHKT 
inquiry  office  cnpaBOHHoe  6iopo 

poste  restante  ['poust  'restiint]  1)  oTAeaeHne  na  nome  aah  Koppec- 
noHASHUHH  ao  BOCTpefioBanHu;  2)  «ao  BOCTpe6oBannH»  (naAnncb 
na  KoiiBepTe) 

When  I  travel,  1  get  letters  poste  restante.  Kor^a  n  nyTeme- 
CTByio,  h  noayHaio  micbMa  ao  BocTpeboBaunH. 
savings-bank  ['seivipzbaepk]  cbeperaiejibHaH  Kacca 
switch-board  I'switjbord]  KOMMyTaTop  ( p ac it peaea menbii uu  iu,ht) 

3 

addressee  f ,sedre'si : ]  aApecaT 

I  want  the  telegram  to  reach  the  addressee  by  tonight.  51  xony, 
HTofibi  TeaerpaMMa  noriaaa  k  aapecaxy  ao  Benepa. 
addressee  unknown  aApecaT  He  hhcahtch,  BbiGbiJi 
clerk  [kla:k]  cayacanuiH,  nomoBbiH  cayacamHii 
customer  [TcAstoma]  kjihcht 

operator  ['apareita]  Teae(j)OHHCT(Ka),  Teaei'patjaicTfKa) 

Operator!  Town  (City),  please.  KoMMyTaTop!  I'opoA,  noHcaayiicxa. 
postman  ['poustman]  noBTaabon 
sender  ['senda]  oxnpaBHTeab 


4 

address  [a'dres]  aapec 

Do  you  charge  for  the  address  of  a  telegram?  Bbi  6epeTe  naaxy 
3a  aApec  b  TeAerpaMMe? 
return  address  obpaxHbiH  aApec 
envelope  ['enviioupj  KOHBepT 

stamped  envelope  KOHBepT  c  MapKou 

A  stamped  envelope,  if  you  please.  KoHBepx  c  MapKofi,  noaca- 
AyftcTa. 

form  [fo:m]  6a aHK 

Give  me  a  telegraph  form,  please.  .ZfaHTe  MHe,  noacaayHCTa, 
TeAerpa(})HbiH  6AaHK. 

Fill  in  this  form.  3anoAHHTe  stot  6aaHK. 
letter  [Teta]  nncbMO 

The  letter  must  go  off  now.  nncbMO  Heo6xoAHMO  OTnpaBHTb 
ceimac  ace. 

Mere  is  a  letter  in  your  name.  Bot  nncbMO  na  Baine  hmh. 
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anonymous  [a'nammas]  letter  aHOHMMHoe  nucbMO 
ordinary  I'a'.dinari]  letter  npocToe  nncbMO 
registered  I'redgistad]  letter  3aKa3iioe  nucbMO 
1  want  to  have  the  letter  registered.  51  xony  OTnpaBHTb  3aKa3- 
noe  nncbMO. 

poste  restante  letter  nncbMO  ao  BOCTpeboBaimn 

air-mail  letter  nncbMO,  OTnpaBaneMoe  aBiianoBxoft 

collect  letter  Aonaaraoe  nucbMO 

Syti.  unstamped  letter 

letter  of  attorney  [a'ta:ni]  AOBepeHHOCTb 

letter-box  noHTOBbin  hlu,hk 

Syn.  mailbox,  pillar-box  (B.  E.)  yannHasi  TyM6a  c  nonTOBbiM 
miLHKOM 

message  ['mesid3]  cooGmeime;  nucbMO,  nocaamie 

Is  there  any  message  for  me?  MHe  HHnero  He  nepeAaBaAH? 
postal  (money)  order  ['a: da]  nouTOBbiii  nepeBOA 
Where  do  they  deal  with  money  orders?  TAe  oifiopMAniOT  no  .xo- 
Bbie  nepeBOAH? 

parcel  ['pa:sl]  nocbiAKa;  naxeT,  cBepToic 

Where  do  they  weigh  parcels?  TAe  B3Beu:nBaioT  nocbiAKH? 
book  parcel  6aiiAepOAb 
post-card  ['poustka:d]  nouxoBan  OTicpbixica 
plain  post-card  obbinnan  OTicpbiTKa 
picture  post-card  xyAoxcecTBeHHaH  OTKpbiTica 
printed  matter  ['printid  'maeta]  daHAepoAb 

At  what  window  do  they  deal  with  printed  matter?  B  kbkom 
OKHe  npHHHMaiOT  (BblAaiOT)  6aHflepOAH? 

Can  I  have  the  printed  matter  registered?  Mo>kho  ornpaBHTb 
3aKa3uyro  6aHAepoAb? 
stamp  [staemp]  Mapica 

Give  me  one  rouble’s  worth  of  stamps,  please.  ZfanTe  Mire,  no- 
acaAyncxa,  na  py6Ab  Mapox. 
telegram  ['tehgraem]  TeaerpaMMa 

What  does  a  telegram  of  fifteen  words  cost?  CicoAbico  ctoht 
TeaerpaMMa  b  nHTi-iaAuaTb  caob? 

Syn.  wire,  cable  TeaerpaMMa  (nocaamian  no  noABOAHOMy  Ka6e.mo) 
express  telegram  cpoBHaa  TeaerpaMMa 
urgent  telegram  TeaerpaMMa-MoaHHH 
phototelegram  [,fouto  'tehgraem]  cjDOTOTeaerpaMMa 


money  !'mxni]  Aenbrn 

to  draw  money  out  noaymiTb  bkaba  (b  cbepicacce)  ' 
to  put  money  in  AeaaTb  aene/KHwii  Bicaax  (b  cbepKaccy) 
rate  [reit]  Tapucj) 

What  is  the  rate  for  a  telegram?  KaicoB  Taping  Ha  TeaerpawMbt? 


Whal  is  the  rate  per  word?  CnojibKO  ctoht  caobo  (b  TejierpaMMe)? 
at  lower  rate  no  AbroTHOMy  Tapsi(]>y 
postage  ['poustids]  nouTOBasi  onjiara,  nouTOBbie  pacxoAbi 

What  is  the  postage  on  registered  letters?  CnojibKo  ctoht  ot- 
npaBKa  3aKa3Hbix  nnceM? 

Syn.  charge  onuara  ycnyr 
receipt  [ri'si:t]  KBHTaHUHH 

Don’t  forget  to  get  the  receipt.  He  3a6yAbTe  nonyHHTb  kbh- 
TaHU.HK). 


to  accept  [ak'sept]  npHHHMaTb 

Do  you  accept  parcels?  Bbi  npuHHMaeTe  noebiAKH? 
to  answer  the  telephone  noAoimi  k  Tejie(J)OHy 
to  apply  [a'plai]  odpamaTbcn 

Apply  to  the  clerk  at  the  next  window.  ObpaTHrecb  b  cAeAyio- 
mee  okho. 

to  book  a  trunk-call  to  N.  3ai<a3aTb  MOKAyropoAHbiii  pa3roBop  c  H. 

Syn.  to  make  (to  put  through)  a  trunk-call 
to  call  [ko:l]  3BOHHTb  no  Tejie<j)OHy 

Who  shall  I  say  is  calling?  A  nan  CKa3aTb,  kto  roBopHT? 
to  cash  [kaej]  nojiynHTb  AenbrH 

I’d  like  to  cash  the  money  order.  H  xoqy  no/iyHHTb  Aenbrn  no 
nepeBOAy. 

to  collect  [ko'lekt]  noAyaaTb  (iiocuakh,  nwcbMa  ao  BOCTpeboBaHHH, 
AeHe>KHbie  riepeBOAbi  h  t.  n.) 

Can  1  collect  a  parcel?  Mo>kho  nojiynuTb  nocwjiKy? 
to  collect  smth.  by  proxy  nojiynHTb  hto-ah6o  no  AOBepemrocTH 
to  correspond  [,koris'pond]  nepenucbiBaTbcn 

to  dial  ['daial]  nadupaTb  HOMep  (no  aBTOMaranecKOMy  TeAe(J)ony) 
What  number  did  you  dial?  Kskoh  Bbi  nadpajiH  HOMep? 
to  drop  [drop]  onycxaTb,  ompaBAHTb  nncbMO 

Please,  drop  this  letter  into  the  nearest  letter-box.  no;*aAyficTa, 
onycTHTe  9to  nncbMO  b  6AH>KaftuiHH  noHTOBbift  hihhk. 
to  drop  a  line  uepKHyTb,  HanncaTb  necKOJibKO  caob 
Drop  me  a  few  lines.  HepKnme  (HanmiiHre)  Miie. 
to  enclose  [in'klouzj  BKjiaAbmaTb  (b  nncbMO  h  t.  n.) 

There  was  a  photo  enclosed  in  the  letter.  B  nncbMO  SbiAa  bao- 
»ena  (j;OTorparf)HH. 

to  fill  in;  to  fill  up  {A.  E.)  3anoAHHTb 
to  get  in  touch  with  smb.  coeAHHHTbCH,  CBH3aTbCH  c  kcm-a. 
to  hang  up  (hung  [hAij],  hung)  noBecuTb  Tpyfixy 
Don’t  hang  up!  He  BemaflTe  Tpydxy! 

Syn.  Hold  the  wire!  Hold  on! 
to  post  [poust]  oTnpaBJiHTb  no  noiTe 
Syn.  to  send,  to  mail 

to  ring  [rig]  up  (rang  [raerj],  rung  [rAij])  3BomiTb  no  Tejietjxmy 
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Syn.  to  telephone,  to  phone,  to  give  smb.  a  ring 

Let’s  give  him  a  ring.  JTaBauTe  eiuy  nosBOHHM. 
to  send  [send]  (sent,  sent)  orapaBAHTb 

to  send  smth.  insured  (with  declared  value)  OTnpaBAHTb  hto-a. 
C  obbHBAeHHOH  U,eHHOCTbIO 

Do  you  want  to  send  the  parcel  insured  or  otherwise?  Bbi  xo- 
thtc  OTnpaBiixb  nocbuiKy  c  o6i> a b a e h h o ii  nemiocTbio  hah  6e3? 
to  send  smth.  by  book  post  ompaBHTb  hto-a.  daHAepoAbio 
to  send  smth.  by  air-mail  ompaBAHTb  uto-a.  aBHanomoft 
to  send  collect  nocbmaTb  AonnaTHbiM 
to  take  up  the  receiver  ciiatb  Tpybiry 
Syn.  to  pick  up  the  receiver 
to  wire  ['waia]  TeAerpacjnipoBaTb 

Wire  your  arrival.  TeAerpa^npyhie  o  CBoeM  npHbbmm. 
Syn.'  to  cable,  to  telegraph 


7 

Are  you  there?  Bbi  y  Tenetpona? 
The  line  is  dear  (engaged).  J1h- 
HHfl  CBObOAHa  (33HHTa). 

You  are  through.  Bac  coeftHHHAH. 
POBOpHTe. 

You’ve  got  the  wrong  number. 

Bbi  HaSpaaH  He  tot  HOMep. 
Who’s  that  calling  (speaking)? 

KTO  3TO  TOBOpHT? 

Would  you  like  to  leave  a  mes¬ 
sage?  XoTHTe  HTo-midyAb  ne- 
peAaTb? 

Would  you  mind  calling  later? 

no3BOHHTe,  no>KaAyHCTa, 

no3>Ke. 

Number,  please?  Kanon  HOMep? 
Speaking,  ft  y  Teae^ona.  (Cjiy- 
uiaio.) 


C.  ILLUSTRATION  OF  USE 


SUBSTITUTION  PATTERNS 

I)  "Where  can  I  hand  in  this  letter?” 

post  parcel 

book  parcel 
printed  matter 

"They  deal  with  it  on  the  first  floor,  Window  5,  please.” 

Counter  8 

“Book  Post"  window 
"Parcel  Post”  window 
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2)  Is  this  the  right  window  for  posting  registered  letters?” 

sending  telegrams 
receiving  parcels 
poste  restante  letters 
booking  a  trunk-call 
stamps  and  post-cards 

“No,  sir  (madam),  you  have  to  apply  to  the  next  window.” 

Window  6 

the  “Money  Orders” 

3)  What’s  the  charge  for  a  registered  letter?” 

an  air-mail  letter 
an  express  telegram 
a  trunk-call  to  Moscow 

“It  will  cost  2  pence.” 

cents 

kopecks 

4)  “When  will  the  addressee  receive  this  letter  if  I  send  it  right 


V' 


away 


“It’ll  be  delivered 


book  parcel 
money  order 
telegram 


in  two  hours.” 
in  two 
days 
tomor¬ 


row  morning 

5)  "Hey,  Jack,  the  postman  has 
brought  a  foreign  letter  for  you.” 
a  money  order 
an  unstamped  letter 
an  urgent  telegram 
“I’m  looking  forward  to  it. 
Where  is  it?” 

G)  “What  shall  I  do  with  this 
form?” 

“You  just  write  your  name  in 
full  here.” 

write  your  name 
legibly  1 

fill  it  in 

fill  in  the  reverse 
side 2 

sign  here 

write  the  address 
in  block  letters 


1  legibly  |'led33bli]  pa36opqHBo 

2  reverse  side  odpamaH  CTopona 
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7)  “Can  I  book  a  call  through  to  Moscow  now?” 

to  Paris 
to  London 

“I’m  sorry,  but  the  line  is  engaged  now.” 

the  line  is  out  of  order 

there’s  no  connection  with  that  city 

you  can  be  put  through  only  in  two  hours. 

8)  “Hullo,  operator!  Put  me  through  to  number  seven-six-eight.” 

to  the  secretary 
to  Mr.  Jones 
to  the  city 
to  the  hotel  manager 
“I’m  putting  your  call  through,  sir.” 

9)  “Hullo!  Is  this  number  two-twenty-two?” 

the  secretary 
Mr.  Jones 
Information 
Manager’s  Office 
“I  can’t  hear  you  well.” 

make  out  what  you’re  saying 

hear  your  name 

make  out  who’s  speaking 


CONVERSATIONS 

I 


“Hullo!” 

"Will  you  please  call  Robert  to  the  phone?” 
“Sorry,  he  isn’t  in,  he’s  gone  on  holidays.” 
“When  do  you  expect  him  back?” 

1  In  about  a  week,  I  think.” 


II 

“Speaking.” 

Hullo!  It’s  Bob  Brown  calling.  May  I  speak  to  Ann?” 
“Ann  is  out.  Would  you  like  to  leave  a  message?” 

“No,  thank  you,  I’ll  call  later.” 


Ill 

“SI  George’s  Hospital.” 

“Ma\  I  speak  to  Doctor  Nelson  Brown?” 

“I  lets  busy  at  the  moment.  Who  shall  I  say  is  calling?" 
“Oli,  never  mind,  I’ll  call  up  later.” 


IV 


“You  can  call  me  at  number  832—82 — 14.” 

“Is  there  any  extension?” 

“None,  just  dial  the  number  and  I’ll  be  there  at  your  service.” 


V 

“Were  there  any  calls  today?” 

“Yes,  there  was  one.” 

“Who  was  calling?  Did  he  leave  a  message  for  me?” 
“Oh  no,  that  was  a  wrong  number  call.” 


VI 

“I  must  get  in  touch  with  Harry.  How  can  I  do  it?” 

“If  you  want  to  see  Harry,  you  ought  to  go  and  visit  him.  But 
he  is  also  on  the  phone  and  I  can  give  you  his  telephone  number.” 
“Do  you  think  a  visit  is  better  than  a  telephone  conversation?” 
“Well,  it  depends.  For  a  serious  matter  it  certainly  is.” 


VII 


“Hello,  Lizzie!  That  you?  1  I  say,  why  didn’t  you  come  yesterday? 
I  was  waiting  for  you  for  no  less  than  two  hours.” 

“Oh,  I’m  awfully  sorry,  Paul,  but  I  didn’t  feel  well.  I  couldn’t 
give  you  a  call  as  our  telephone  was  out  of  order.” 

“Yes,  I  was  trying  to  get  you  on  the  phone  but  I  failed.  What  do 
you  say  to  going  to  the  pictures  tomorrow?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  if  I’ll  be  all  right  by  then.  Anyhow,  ring  me 
up  tomorrow  morning,  will  you?” 

“Certainly,  Liz.” 


VIII 

“Is  this  Dr.  Jones’  flat?” 

“Yes,  it  is.  Who’s  speaking?” 

“Tony  Richards.  I’m  Mary’s  friend.  Is  Mary  at  home?” 
“Yes,  she  is.  She’s  having  lunch  at  the  moment.” 

“I’ll  ring  her  up  in  twenty  minutes  if  you  don’t  mind.” 
“You’re  welcome,  Tony.” 


1  That  you?  coll.—  Is  that  you? 
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IX 


“Please,  how  much  is  air-mail  to  Moscow?” 

“It’s  6  kopecks,  sir.” 

“Give  me  two  6- kopecks  stamps,  please.” 

“Here  are  the  stamps,  but  I  can  offer  you  an  air-mail  envelope.” 
“No,  thank  you,  I  want  the  stamps.” 


X 

"Can  I  send  a  parcel  from  here?” 

“By  all  means,  sir.” 

“Do  I  have  to  have  the  parcel  wrapped?” 

"We  can  do  it  for  you,  sir.  You’ve  got  to  tell  us  the  address.” 
“Thanks.” 


XI 

"I  hope  you’ll  drop  me  a  line  about  yourself.” 

“I’d  gladly  do,  but  how  shall  I  know  your  address  when  you  are 
travelling?” 

“You  know  which  towns  we’ll  stop  in,  don’t  you?” 

"Yes,  I  do,  and  the  dates,  too.” 

“Very  well.  So  address  your  letters  poste  restante,  General  Post- 
Office.” 


XII 

Is  that  you,  Sam?  Hello!” 

Hello!  That’s  me.  What  is  it  you  want  to  tell  me?  Just  in  a 
nutshell1  if  you  please.  I  must  be  going.” 

Where  are  you  going?” 

I’m  going  to  the  stationer’s.” 

“To  the  station?  Are  you  going  away?” 

“I  said  I  was  going  to  the  stationer’s.  I  have  to  buy  two  or  three 
envelopes.  I  want  to  write  some  letters  today.” 

I  beg  your  pardon.” 

I  aid  I  wanted  to  write  some  letters.” 

You  want  to  write  some  letters  at  the  station?” 

"No!  At  home.” 

"You’ll  be  at  home?  But  you  said  you  were  going  to  the  station!” 


1  in  a  nutshell  BKpame,  b  flByx  caoBax 
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A  STORY 


(Kate  Somova  tells  the  story  about  her  friend  Lena  who  works  at  a 
post-office.) 


SHE  WORKS  AT  THE  POST-OFFICE 

If  we  want  to  register  a  letter,  to  buy  stamps  or  envelopes,  to 
send  a  telegram  or  a  money  order,  we  go  to  the  post-office.  Here, 
we  generally  get  a  quick  service  and  we  seldom  think  of  those  who 
are  on  the  other  side  of  the  counter. 

A  postal  clerk’s  work  may  seem  boring  and  mechanical  to  some 
people,  but  my  friend  Lena,  who  is  one,  disagrees.  She  thinks  her 
work  offers  endless  variety.  I’d  like  to  tell  you  a  few  words  about  her. 

When  she  finished  a  secondary  school  two  years  ago,  she  de¬ 
cided  to  work  at  a  post-office.  Why?  She  still  thinks  that  this  was 
not  her  vocation1 2  at  all  but  she  chose  it  because  she’s  a  good 
mixer.8 

Lena’s  small  post-office  is  in  a  large  new  housing  estate.3  At 
the  big  post-offices  machines  read  addresses,  sort  the  mail  which 
is  then  automatically  taken  to  the  lorries  running  to  the  railway 
stations  and  airports.  But  at  the  small  post-offices  the  mail  is 
sorted  by  hand  and  that  is  not  so  easy.  That’s  why  almost  all  the 
telephone-exchange  operators  and  mail  sorters  whose  job  calls  for 
great  concentration  work  six  hours  a  day  instead  of  eight  as  in 
other  trades. 

Lena  knows  all  the  regular  customers.  The  girls  share  their  little 
secrets  with  her.  Youngsters  prefer  the  poste  restante  system  as  a 
means  of  escaping,  as  they  think,  the  “inquisitive  eyes”  of  parents. 
She’s  always  ready  to  do  all  she  can  to  help  the  customers  and 
this  attracts  elderly  people  to  her,  too. 

Her  work  begins  at  8  a.  m.  and  the  first  customers  come  up 
to  her  counter:  “May  I  register  this  letter,  please?”,  “Lena,  is  there 
anything  for  me  in  the  poste  restante?”,  “Is  this  the  right  counter 
for  parcels?”,  “Good  morning.  I’d  like  a  stamp  and  two  envelopes.”. 
The  working  day  passes  quickly. 

Several  times  she  has  worked  in  the  post-office  which  is  set  up 
at  the  Kremlin  during  international  congresses.  She  says  she  found 
some  difficulty  because  she  doesn’t  know  English  or  French  very 
well.  Now  she  is  taking  a  correspondence  course  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guages.  . .  . 

Please  send  letters  and  telegrams  at  Lena’s  counter. 


1  vocation  [vou'keijan]  3d.  npn3BanHe 

2  mixer  ofiiuHTeabHbiii  qejioBeK 

8  new  housing  estate  HOBbiii  whjioh  pafion 
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IN  THE  COUNTRY. 
I-ARMING 


11  aepebhe.  CEJILCKOE 
X03HRCTB0 


“Eh — most  people  grow  carrots  from 

seed  j  ” 

A.  SITUATIONS 

1)  You  tell  your  friend  of  your  visit  to  a  farm. 

2)  On  returning  from  a  hiking  tour  you  tell  your  friends  about 
the  scenery  of  the  places  you  have  visited. 

3)  You  are  a  tourist  interviewing  a  farmer. 

■1)  Being  a  budding1  amateur  gardener,  you  consult  your  experi¬ 
enced  neighbour  on  some  gardening  essentials, 

5)  Members  of  the  Young  Naturalist  Society  plan  their  work  on 
the  school  plot  for  the  coming  season. 

<>)  You  talk  to  a  guide  at  the  Agricultural  Exhibition. 

7)  Having  helped  the  collective  farmers  to  gather  in  the  crops, 
you  tell  your  father  (mother,  etc.)  of  your  work  in  the  fields. 

8)  Wishing  to  present  your  friend  (mother)  with  a  bouquet  of 
flowers,  you  have  a  talk  with  the  florist  while  choosing  them. 

9)  While  on  a  train  (coach)  passing  by  the  fields  (orchards  or 
woods),  you  talk  with  your  fellow  passenger  and  compare  notes 
of  the  view  opening  to  your  eyes. 

10)  Your  English  pen-friend,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  tells  you  about 
their  farm. 

11)  You  discuss  the  news  reports  from  the  fields. 

12)  You  discuss  the  advantages  of  the  socialist  way  of  farming. 

II.  TOPICAL  VOCABULARY 

I 

HKileiiltiire  ['aegrikAltfa]  cenbCKoe  xo3hhctbo,  3eMne.ae.nHe 
Syn. fanning,  husbandry 

1  budding  nepen,  na'iHHaiomuft 
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field  husbandry  noAeBOACTBO 
animal  husbandry  achbothoboactbo 
cattle  ['kaetlj  ckot 

How  many  head  of  cattle  are  there  on  your  farm?  Ckojibko 
ro.TOB  cKOTa  y  Bac  b  xo3hhctbc? 

Syn.  livestock 

cattle  breeding  ckotoboactbo 
crop  lkrop|  1)  ceAbcicoxo3HHCTBeHHaa  KyjibTypa 

What  crops  does  your  farm  grow?  Kabue  KyAbTypbi  BbipaumBa- 

iOTCfl  B  BaaieM  X03HMCTBe? 

field  crop  noAeBaa  KyAbTypa 
industrial  crop  TexHHHecKaa  KyAbTypa 
2)  yponcau 

heavy  crop  6oraTbifi  ypoxcau 
crop  failure  Heypoxcau 
Syn.  harvest,  yield 
farm  [fam]  cjiepMa,  xo3hhctbo 

How  long  have  you  been  working  on  this  farm?  GcoAbico  Bpe- 
Menn  (Kax  aoato)  bm  paboiaeTe  b  stom  xo3HHCTBe? 
collective  farm  koaxo3 

dairy  |  dean]  farm  MOAomiaH  (fepMa,  moaomhoc  xo3hhctbo 
poultry  ['poultri]  farm  nTHuetfepMa 
state  farm  cobxo3 

Syn.  household  I'haushould]  xo3Hhctbo,  ceivibH 
peasant  household  KpecTbancKoe  xo3jihctbo 
farming  ffamig]  ce.nbCKoe  xo3hhctbo,  3aHBTHe  cejibCKHM  xoshActbom 
How  many  people  are  engaged  in  farming?  CnoAbKo  AioAeu  3a- 
HflTO  B  cejIbCKOM  X03HHCTBe? 

animal  farming  xcuBOTHOBOAuecKoe  xo3hhctbo 
diversified  [dai'va:sifaid]  farming  MHorooipacneBoe  xo3hhctbo 
grain  farming  3epHOBoe  xo3hhctbo 
fertilizer  ['fa.tilaiza]  yAoSpemie 

Fertilizer  is  used  to  make  the  soil  more  fertile.  YfloSpeHHH  nc- 
no/ib3vioT  aah  Toro,  mob bi  caenaTb  no4By  60/iee  nxoAopoAHoii. 
fodder  t'bda]  KopM,  tjiypaxc 

We  have  a  good  fodder  base  to  develop  cattle  breeding,  y  Hac 
ecxb  xopoiuaH  KopMOBaa  ba3a  aah  P33bhthh  cicoTOBOACTBa. 
grain  [grem]  aepno,  3epHOBaa  KyAbTypa 

The  chief  grains  grown  in  warm  climates  are  rice,  maize  and 
millet.  FjiaBHbie  3epnoBbie  KyAbTypbi,  B03AeAbiBaeMbie  b  xcapicnx 
crpaHax,—  sto  puc,  K>Kypy3a  h  npoco. 
harvest  ['havist]  1)  ypoxcau 

We  shall  gather  in  a  rich  harvest.  Mbi  cobepeM  boraTbift  ypoxcau. 

to  beat  down  the  harvest  cnn3HTb  ypoacan 

The  drought  [draut]  beat  the  harvest  down.  3acyxa  CHH3iuia 

ypoxcafi. 

Syn.  crop,  yield 

2)  acaTBa 
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There  is  a  job  for  everyone  in  the  harvest.  Bo  BpeMa  xcaTBbi 
aah  Bcex  xBaTaer  pa6oibi. 
hay  Ihei]  ceHO 

At  haymaking  time  the  pupils  helped  the  collective  farmers 
to  make  hay.  BoBpeMH  cenoKOcayueHUKH  noMorajm  K0AX03HHKaM 
ySupaTb  ceHO. 

hay  stack  [staek]  crar  ceHa 
land  [land]  3eMAH,  nouBa,  rpyHT 

The  land  is  very  fertile  here.  3eMA«  3Aecb  ouerib  nAOAopoAHaa. 
Syn.  soil  nouBa  i 

virgin  ['va:d3m]  land  uejiHunan  3er.iAa 
irrigated  ['irigeitid]  lands  noAHBHbie  3eMAH 
silage  ['sailidj]  chaoc 

Have  you  ever  watched  silage  put  up?  Bbi  Koraa-Huoyflb  BHAexn, 
wax  3aKJiaAbiBaiOT  chjioc? 
straw  [stro:  ]  cojioMa 

yield  [ji:ld]  ypoxcair,  koahucctbo  npoH3BOAHMoii  npoAyKUHH 

This  tree  gave  a  poor  yield  last  year.  B  npoiuAOM  rosy  sto 
AepeBO  Aajio  njioxon  ypoacaii. 

yield  (per  hectare,  per  acre)  ypoxcaimocTb  (t.  e.  ypoacau 
c  reKTapa,  c  axpa  h  t.  a.) 
milk  yield  yAOH  MOAOica 

2 

bed  [bed]  rpaAKa 
flowerbed  KAyMba 
Held  l  f i :  1  d ]  noae 

Fields  in  England  usually  have  hedges,  fences  or  stone  walls. 
Hojih  b  AHrAHH  obbimio  orpaacAaioTca  H3ropoA«MH,  3abopaMH 
iijih  KaMeHHbiMH  orpaAaMH. 
garden  I'gadn]  1)  caA;  2)  oropoA 
Syn.  icitchen-garden  oropoA 
meadow  ['medou]  Ayr 

Cows  and  sheep  graze  in  the  meadow.  KopoBbi  h  obuh  nacyTcn 
tia  Ayry. 

Syn.  grassland 

on  hard  I'Dit/ad]  cjipyKTOBbiH  caA 
pasture  I'pastfo]  nacTbrnue,  butoh 
plot  (plot]  yuacTOK  3eMAH 
wood  |wud]  poma,  Aec  (Macro  pi) 

Syn.  forest 


a 

1. 1..  0111  I'bbsam]  lmeT  (cjipyKTOBbix  AepeBbeB),  imeTeHne 

I  he  cherry  blossoms  smell  so  sweet!  Ubct  bhuihh  Taic  npHarao 

naxiierl 
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Is  your  orchard  i blossom  yet?  Bam  ca a  yjtce  UBexex? 

Syn.  bloom  UBeT,  UBexemre  (o  pacxeHHux,  He  Aaiomux  cx>eaoG 

HbIX  n^OflOB) 

branch  [brcuntfl  BeTKa,  BeiBb 

bud  [bAd ]  noMKa 

bush  [buj]  KycT,  KycrapHHK 

ear  [la]  kojiocok 

flower  J'flaua]  iibctok 

grass  [gra:s]  TpaBa 

leaf  [Ii:f  1  (pi  leaves)  jihcx 

to  come  into  leaf  noKpbixbca  jihctboS 
plant  [plant]  pacxeime 
root  [ru:t]  KopeHb 
seed  [si :d ]  ceMH ,  ceMena 
stalk  [sto: k]  cxe6e.nb 
stump  [stAmp]  neiib 
trunk  [trArjkj  ctbojt 

4 

barley  ['bah]  miMenb 

When  is  barley  sown?  Koraa  ceioT  miMenb? 
cotton  ['kotn]  xjionoK 
flax  [flaeksj  jieH 

F  lax  is  your  chief  crop,  isn’t  it?  JleH — Barna  ocHOBnan  Kyzib- 
Typa,  ne  Tan  jih? 
maize  [mciz]  nyxypyaa 

The  maize  is  almost  ripe  to  be  harvested.  Kynypyaa  nonxn  co- 
3pe/ia  /vm  yGopim. 

Syn.  corn  ( A.E .) 
oats  [outsj  pi  oBec 

Oats  are  chiefly  used  as  food  for  horses.  OBec  nxaBHbiM  oGpa3oiw 
Hcno.nb3yioT  Kai<  i<opM  ajih  jiomaAeH. 
rye  [rai|  pox<b 

sugar-beet  l'Jugabi:t]  caxapnaa  cBenjia 
sunflower  ['sAnflaua|  noucojiHyx 
weed  [wi:d]  copHBK 

Great  harm  is  caused  by  weeds.  Copiimm  npimHimiox  Gonbmoii 
BpeA. 

wheat  [ w i :  t  ]  nmeunua 

spring  wheat  apoBan  nmeHrma 
winter  wheat  03HMaa  nmeunua 

5 

bluebell  f'blu:bel]  Ko.xoi-cojibmiK 
bouquet  ['bukei]  Gynex  (pa3Hbix  uncxon) 

Isn  t  that  a  nice  bouquet?  PaaBC  yro  lie  laMciaTOJibiibiii  Gynex? 
Syn.  nosegay  I'nouzgcij 
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bunch  [bAntJ1]  6yi<eT  (o/umaKOBbix  UBexoB) 
corn-flower  ['kamflaua]  BaemieK 
dahlia  I'deilja]  reoprun 
daisy  ['deizij  MaprapiixKa 

What  about  picking  a  bunch  of  daisies?  IloueMy  Gbi  He  HapBaxb 
GyuexHK  MaprapnxoK? 
forget-me-not  [fa'getminot]  He3a6y/u<a 

How  sweet  these  forget-me-nots  smell!  Kai<  npunxHO  naxHyT  am 

He3a6yAKu! 
lilac  [Tailak]  CHpeHb 
lily  [Till]  J1HJIHH 

'  Your  lilies  are  a  picture  this  year.  B  sxom  ro^y  y  Bac  BeJiHKO- 
jienHbie  ahjihh. 

Illy  of  the  valley  [Till  av  Oa  'vsehj  .xanAbim 
peony  ['piani]  nHOH 
poppy  ['papi]  Man 
tulip  ['tju:hp[  xiojibnaH 

May  I  cut  some  of  these  lovely  tulips?  Mojkho  cpe3aTb  HecKo.xbKC 
3xhx  npeJiecxHbix  xioribiianoB? 


(» 

acacia  [a'keija]  aKamm 
birch  [ba:tJT  6epe3a 
chestnut  I'tJesnAt]  uamxaH 
liiuc(-tree)  [laim]  Jinna 

Lime-trees  usually  come  into  leaf  after  willows.  Jlnnu  oGbimio 

iioupbiBaioxcH  jincxBoii  BCJieA  3a  liBaMH. 
maple  [Tneipl]  KJieH 
oak(-tree)  [ouk]  uyG 
plane(-tree)  [pleinj  njiaxan. 
poplar  I'popla]  xonojib 
Wll'ow  ['wilou]  HBa 


combine  ['kombain]  (combine  harvester)  KOMbaun 
Imk  imam 

Burrow  I'haerou]  Gopona 
pr  | lion]  camta,  Moxbira 

milking  machine  ['milkigma' jT:n]  AOHJibHan  MamHHa 
plough  [plauj  n^yr 

priming  shears  |'pru:nuj  'JTaz]  cenaxop 

hike  | reik|  rpaGjni 

m  the  [saiflj  i<oca 

shovel  [ ' J'avI  1  Aonaxa  (coBKOBan) 
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sickle  ['sikl]  cepn 

sowing-macliine  ['souirpnajim]  cenniia 
spade  [speid]  noriaTa,  3acTyn 
thresher  ['0reja]  MonoranKa 

8 

barn  |ba:n]  a\i6ap 
cowshed  ['kaujad]  kopobhhk 
hotbed  | 'hotbed]  napHHK 
hothouse  I'hothaus]  TennHua,  opamKepen 
Syn.  greenhouse 

incubator  [hnkjubeita]  HHKy6aTop 
mill  [mil]  MejibHHua 
Pigsty  ['pigstai]  cBHHapHiiK 
stable  ['steiblj  kohiouihh,  xneB 

9 

bull  [bul]  6wk 

The  bulls  bellow.  BbiKH  peByT. 

Syn.  ox  (pi  oxen  6biK,  Bon 
cock  [ kok]  neTyx 

The  cocks  crow  [krou]  “Cock-a-doodle-do”.  lleTyxn  KyKapeKaioT 
(KpimaT  «KyKapeKy»). 
cow  [kau]  KopoBa 

The  cows  low  [lou] .  KopoBbi  MbmaT. 
a  herd  of  cows  cTaAO  KopoB 
calf  |ka:f]  Te.aeHOK 
heifer  ['hefa]  Tenica 
dog  [dog]  cobaica 

The  dogs  bark,  growl  [graul]  and  howl  (haul).  CobaKH  naiOT, 

pbmaT  H  BOIOT. 
puppy  f'pApi]  meiiOK 
duck  f d a k ]  yTKa 

The  ducks  quack  [kwask].  Ytkh  KpanaioT. 
drake  [dreik]  ce;ie3eHb 
duckling  yieHOK 
goat  [gout]  K03a,  K03en 
hen  [hen]  Kypuna 

The  hens  cackle  and  cluck.  Kypu  KyAaxhyT. 
chick  ubinneHOK 
horse  |ha:s]  nomaAb 

The  horses  neigh.  JlomaAH  p>KyT. 
a  herd  of  horses  TabyH  nomaAeft 
pig  [pigl  CBHHbH 

The  pigs  grunt.  CBHHbH  xpioKaioT. 
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sheep  [Ji:p]  (pi  sheep)  OBua 
The  sheep  bleat.  Obuh  SneioT. 
a  flock  of  sheep  OTapa  OBeu, 
ram  SapaH 
lamb  [lsern]  hthchok 


to  cultivate  ['kAltiveit]  KyjibTH- 
BiipoBaTb  (noney,  pacmemin) 
to  dig  [dig]  (dug,  dug  [dAg])  ko- 
naTb 

This  plot  needs  to  be  dug  up. 

3tot  yuacTOK  Hyacuo  bcko- 
naTb. 

to  fertilize  ['faitilaiz]  yAobpHTb 
to  gather  in  ['gsedar  'in]  Co6n-  “That  thing  gets  better  fed  than  I  do!” 
paTb  ypoacaii 

When  will  you  gather  in  the  crop?  KorAa  Bbi  6yAeTe  coOnpaTb 
ypoacau? 

to  harrow  ['hsrou]  6opoHOBaTb 

After  ploughing  the  ground  should  be  harrowed  thoroughly. 
Tlocne  BcnauiKH  3eM/uo  cJieAyeT  TiuaTeabHo  3a6opoHOBaTb. 
to  mow  [mou]  i<ocnTb,  acaTb 

What  is  hay  mowed  with  nowadays?  HeM  cefmac  kocht  ceHO? 
to  plant  l plant]  caacaTb,  ceHTb 

Why  not  plant  an  apple-tree  here?  IloqeMy  6bi  3Aecb  He  noca- 


AHTb  hS.tohio? 
to  plough  [plau]  naxaTb 
to  prune  [pruin]  noApe3aTb 

to  rake  [reik]  3apaBHHBaTb,  nonmimaTb  rpabnHMH 
to  reap  [ri:p]  waTb 
to  ripen  ['raipnl  C03peBaTb 

Cherries  will  ripen  soon.  Bhluhh  cnopo  co3peioT. 
to  sow  [sou]  (sowed,  sown)  ceHTb 

Next  year  we  shall  sow  this  field  with  rye.  B  SyAymeM  roAy 
mm  3aceeM  3to  none  powbio. 
lo  stack  [staek]  hay  (straw)  ciaipAOBaTb  ceHO  (conoMy) 
to  take  to  root  npmiHMaTbCH  (o  pacTermax) 
to  thresh  [OreJ]  MOnoTHTb 
to  weed  [wild]  nonoTb 

Wlien  shall  we  weed  this  plot?  KorAa  Mbi  6yAeM  nonoTb stot  yuacTOK? 
lo  wither  [\vit)a]  yBHAaTb,  BHHyTb,  coxHyTb;  BbicyuiHTb 


It 

lo  breed  [briid]  (bred,  bred)  pa3B0AHTb,  BbiBOAHTb 

We  breed  sheep  for  meat  and  for  wool.  Mbi  pa3BOAHM  OBeu, 
urobbi  nonyHHTb  mhco  h  uiepcTb. 
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a  breed  nopoAa 

Our  farm  has  only  the  best  breeds  of  cattle.  V  nac  b  xo3fliiciBe 
TOJibKo  jiyqiuue  nopoAbi  cKora. 

to  develop  [di'velap]  pa3BHBaTb,  BbiBOAHTb,  ocBariBaTb 

Plants  develop  from  seeds.  PacTemiH  pa3BHBaiCTCH  H3  ceMBH. 
to  develop  new  lands  ocBauBaxb  HOBbie  aeMjm 
to  be  engaged  [in'geidgd ]  in  smth.  3aHHMaTbca  «ieM-ji. 

This  collective  farm  iS  engaged  in  diversified  farming.  3tot  koji- 
X03  BeAeT  MHorooTpacJieBoe  xo3bhctbo. 
to  graze  fgreiz]  nacre;  nacracb 

Where  do  you  graze  your  cattle?  Pae  bm  naceie  ckot? 
to  grow  [grou]  (grew,  grown)  BbipamimaTb 

Fruits  are  now  grown  even  in  Siberia.  OpyKTbi  ceirnac  Bbipaum- 
BaiOT  aa>Ke  b  Ch6hph. 

Syn.  to  raise 

to  increase  [in'krirs]  noBbiuiaTb,  yBejiimHBaTb 

An  important  task  is  to  increase  crop  yields.  Baxman  3aAana 

COCTOHT  B  TOM,  MTOSbl  HOBblCHTb  ypOJKaHHOCTb. 
to  milk  AOHTb 

Cows  are  generally  milked  twice  a  day.  KopoB  oobimio  aobt 
ABa  pa3a  b  AeHb. 


C.  ILLUSTRATION  OF  USE 
SUBSTITUTION  PATTERNS 


1)  “What  is  this  state  farm  engaged  in?” 

collective  farm 

farm 

region 

“It’s  engaged  in  cattle  breeding.” 

breeding  sheep 
breeding  poultry 
growing  sugar-beet 
grain  farming 
animal  farming 

2)  “What  crops  do  you  raise  on  your  farm?” 

grow 

cultivate 

“Mainly  we  go  in  for  wheat  and  barley.” 

potatoes  beet 
flax  oats 

grapes  peaches 
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3)  “Do  you  emplov  farm  machinery  on  a  wide  scale?” 

“Certainly,  we  'use  all  kinds  of  modern  machines  including 
combine  harvesters.” 

potato  planters 
haymaking  machines 
milking  machines 

4)  “What  farm  buildings  have  you  put  up  lately?” 

“Last  year  we  built  a  new  hothouse.” 

incubator 

barn 

cowshed 

pigsty 


5)  “Where  do  you  graze  your  cattle?” 

sheep 

cows 

goats 

“They  graze  on  the  pasture  over  there.” 
on  the  meadow 
on  the  grazing  ground 
in  the  field 
in  the  valley 

6)  “What  do  you  want  (to  do)  with  that  spade?” 

the  rake 
the  hoe 
the  fork 

the  pruning  shears 


“I’m  going  to  plant  a  tree.” 
to  dig  a  hole 
to  weed  the  bed 
to  dig  this  plot 
to  water  the  flow¬ 
ers 

to  rake  the  soil 
smooth 

7)  “Look:  how  beautiful!  What 
kind  of  flowers  are  these?” 
“As  far  as  I  know,  these  are 
bluebells.” 
daisies 

forget-me-nots 

tulips 

corn-flowers 

6)  “Can  you  tell  one  tree  from 
another?” 

bush 

plant 


“That  apple-tree  I  bought,  I’ve 
fertilized  it.  watered  it,  pruned  it,  and 
wlmt  do  I  get?  Plums!” 
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“In  most  cases  1  can.  The  one  in  front  of  us,  for  instance,  is 
a  fir-tree.’’ 
an  oak-tree 
a  poplar 
a  willow 
a  birch 
an  acacia 


CONVERSATIONS 

I 


“What  are  you  going  to  do  in  the  garden  now?” 

“I’d  like  to  cut  the  grass  and  water  the  trees.” 

“And  when  will  you  plant  new  flowers  on  the  round  bed?” 

“I  think  I’ll  do  that  at  sunset  as  it’s  very  hot  now  and  thev  mav 
not  take  to  root.” 

II 

“Mr.  Jackson,  they  say  you’re  an  experienced  gardener.  I’d  like  to 
ask  you  something.” 

“You’re  welcome.  What  is  it?” 

“You  see,  one  of  my  apple-trees  gave  a  poor  yield  last  year  and 
now  it’s  turning  yellow  and  withering.  What  do  you  think  the 
reason  could  be?” 

“Oh,  there  might  be  plenty  of  reasons:  insects, 1  diseases,  too  much 
of  chemicals,  little  water  and  so  on.  I’m  afraid  I  have  to  see  the 
tree  for  myself.” 

III 

“What  do  you  want  with  the  rake,  Pete?” 

“I  want  to  weed  the  flowerbeds.” 

“But  you  can’t  do  it  with  the  rake,  I’m  afraid.” 

“I’ll  take  care  not  to  destroy  the  flowers.” 


IV 

“What  grain  crops  do  you  grow  here?” 

“Practically  all  of  them — wheat,  barley,  rye  and  oats.” 
“You  did  not  mention  buckwheat.” 

“No,  ’cause  our  soil  is  not  fit  for  it.” 


1  insect  ['insektj  HaceKOMoe 
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V 


“What  is  this  machine  used  for?” 

“It’s  employed  for  cultivating  (weeding)  maize  crops.” 

“Can  we  see  how  it  operates?” 

“Certainly,  the  demonstration  grounds  are  just  behind  the  livestock 
pavilion.”  % 


VI 

“You’ve  got  so  sunburnt.  No  doubt  you  worked  in  the  field. 

“Yes,  we  did  some  jobs  in  the  field  —  weeding,  haymaking  and  doing 
other  things.  We  had  also  to  do  some  work  on  a  dairy  farm,  too. 
“Oh,  really.  Did  you  learn  to  milk  cows?” 

“Unfortunately,  we  didn’t,  as  the  milkmaids  didn’t  let  us.  They 
didn’t  trust  us  those  milking  machines.” 


VII 

“I’ve  just  returned  from  the  agricultural  exhibition.” 

“What  did  you  like  best  there?" 

“The  incubators.  Or  better  still  the  chicks  in  them  — so  yellow  and 
downy.”  1 


VIII 

“I’d  like  to  have  a  bunch  of  flowers.” 

“Will  it  be  a  present  or  just  for  home?” 

“I’m  going  to  a  friend’s  birthday  party. ” 

“Then  I’d  recommend  you  these  dahlias.” 

“All  right.  Won’t  you  add  some  green  leaves?” 

"No,  I  think  I  needn’t.  The- bouquet  is  just  lovely  as  it  is.” 


IX 

"Fred,  we  must  stop  here  and  get  out.  Look  how  lovely  it  is. 
It’s  just  what  we  were  looking  for.” 

"But  why?  There’s  nothing  here  but  the  fields.” 

"That's  just  it.  I’ve  never  seen  such  open  fields.  Wheat  crops  as 
far  as  you  can  see.” 

"Weli,  1  think  it  isn’t  wheat,  it’s  rye.  Besides,  what’s  so  surprising 
about  that?  As  to  me,  I  like  woods  better.” 


downy  ['daunij  nyimicrbiii 
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X 

“Alec!  Kate!  Jim!  Come  here,  all 
of  you!” 

“What  is  it,  Jane?” 

“Just  look:  how  plenty  of  straw¬ 
berries!  They’re  so  ripe  and  juicy.” 
“Oh,  how  did  you  find  them  so 
many?  What  if  we  pick  them  all?” 
“Yes,  but  what  about  the  train? 
It’s  due  out  in  thirty  minutes.” 


XI 

“What 

have!” 


a  lovely  orchard  you 


“Yes,  it  is  nice,  thanks.  It’s  not  big  though.” 

utiU^  /  See  ^ere  aPP^e‘^rees>  and  peach-trees,  and  cherry-trees.” 

1  hat  s  almost  so,  in  fact  there  is  a  tree  of  every  fruit  that  grows 
in  these  parts:  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  cherry,  apricot  and  also 
some  berries.” 


XII 

“You  live  in  a  marvellous  town,  Ada.” 

“  ;'hy,  thanks,  1  knovv  I  do,  but  what  makes  you  think  so?” 

iour  streets  there  is  not  a  street  without  trees — chestnuts,  lime- 
trees,  plane-trees,  and  even  poplars.” 

And  best  of  all  acacia-trees,  I  think, —  the  pride  of  my  town.” 


A  STORY 


( /V ina  Karpova  tells  her  father  about  the  visit  she  and  her  classmates 
made  to  a  collective  farm.) 


ON  A  COLLECTIVE  FARM 

There  is  a  large  collective  farm  not  far  from  our  city.  We  heard 
a  lot  about  it  and  decided  to  go  and  see  it.  One  day  we  took  a 
bus  and  in  an  hour  came  to  the  collective  farm. 

We  found  the  chairman  of  the  collective  farm  in  the  potato 
field,  and  he  was  glad  to  show  us  everything  we  wanted  to  see. 

The  farm  is  really  big.  It  has  large  areas  under  field  crops  and 
fruit-trees.  The  collective  farmers  breed  livestock,  too.  It’s  a 
mixed  collective  farm. 
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First  we  were  shown  new  cowsheds,  pigsties,  barns  and  other 
farm  buildings.  The  collective  farm  (as  we  were  told)  raises  cows 
for  meat  and  for  milk,  and  sheep  for  wool.  Besides,  it  breeds 
poultry:  hens,  ducks,  geese  and  even  turkeys. 

There  were  no  horses  on  the  collective  farm.  At  least  we  didn  t 
see  them.  Ail  their  job  is  done  now  by  tractors  and  lorries.  The 
collective  farmers  use  modern  machinery,  such  as  combine  harvest¬ 
ers,  potato  harvesters  and  others. 

In  the  fields  we  saw  all  kinds  of  grain  crops:  wheat,  barley, 
rye,  oats,  maize.  The  collective  farm  also  grows  a  lot  of  vegetables: 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  beets,  carrots  and  onions.  There  is  a 
large  orchard  on  the  farm,  too,  where  we  saw  all  kinds  of  fruit- 
trees:  apple-trees,  cherry-trees,  pear-trees  and  plum-trees. 

The  more  we  saw,  the  more  we  liked  the  collective  farm.  We 
asked  the  chairman  a  lot  of  questions.  We  wanted  to  know  how 
the  collective  farmers  ploughed  the  fields,  looked  after  the  cattle, 
fertilized  the  soil  and  did  other  things.  The  chairman  was  ready  to 
answer  all  our  questions.  He  also  told  us  about  the  yields  of 
different  crops  and  the  incomes  of  the  collective  farm. 

Everything  we  saw  and  learned  was  very  instructive.  We  prom¬ 
ised  the  chairman  to  come  in  autumn  and  help  the  collective 
farmers  to  take  in  their  crops. 
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AT  A  PLANT. 
INDUSTRY 


HA  3AB0^E. 
IIPOMbUHJIEHHOCTb 


A.  SITUATIONS 

1)  You  tell  your  friend  (mother,  father)  of  your  visit  to  a  plant 
(factory). 

2)  The  director  (chief  engineer)  of  the  plant  tells  a  group  of  pu¬ 
pils  of  senior  forms  all  about  the  enterprise  and  its  production. 

3)  You  area  guide  of  a  group  of  foreign  tourists  going  to  a  factory 
in  your  city. 

4)  You  describe  the  system  of  labour  teams  and  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  them  at  the  plant  where  you  had  industrial  training. 

5)  You  discuss  the  factors  raising  labour  productivity. 

6)  You  talk  of  the  latest  achievements  in  science  and  technology 
which  are  or  may  be  used  at  factories. 

7)  While  in  the  factory  yard,  you  try  to  find  out  where  a  par¬ 
ticular  office  or  shop  is  situated. 

8)  You  talk  with  your  friend  of  the  professions  engaged  in  pro¬ 
duction  at  a  particular  plant. 

9)  You  have  a  talk  with  your  team-leader  on  the  matter  connected 
with  your  production  task. 

10)  You  ask  your  father  (brother)  about  his  factory. 

B.  TOPICAL  VOCABULARY 


commerce  ['koma:s]  ToproBJiH,  KOMMepuna 
Syn.  trade 

trade  mark  ['treid'mak]  ^afipimnaa  MapKa 
industry  [TndAstri]  npOMbiuineHnocTb 

The  U.S.S.R.  is  a  powerful  socialist  state  with  a  highly  devel¬ 
oped  industry.  CCCP  —  Moryaee  counajmcTHaecKoe  rocyjrapeiro 
C  BbIC0K0pa3BHT0H  npOMbUIMCHHOCTblO. 
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branch  of  industry  OTpacJib  npoMbmuieimocTH 

automobile  ['D:tDmabi:ll  (motor-car)  industry  aBTOMoSmibHaa 

npOMbUUJieHHOCTb 

chemical  ['kemikal]  industry  XHMHuecKaa  npOMbUUJieHHOCTb 
heavy  industry  TameJiaa  npOMbUUJieHHOCTb 
light  industry  .nerKaa  npOMbUUJieHHOCTb 

machine  building  industry  MamHHOCTpoHTeJibHaa  npoMbiuuieHnocrb 
mining  industry  ropHopyflHaa  npoMbiumeHiiocTb 
manufacture  ^maenju'fasktjo]  hpoh3boactbo 

Manchester  is  the  centre  of  English  cotton  manufacture.  Man- 
aecTep — nemrp  npoH3BOACTBa  xjionaaTo6yMa>KHbix  TKauea  b  Ah- 
rjiHH. 

metallurgy  [me'tzelod3i]  MeTaJiJiypnia 

ferrous  ['feres]  metallurgy  aepHaa  MeTaaaypraa 
non-ferrous  metallurgy  imeTHaa  MeTaJiJiyprua 


2 

consumer  [kon'sjmmol  noTpeOuTeJib 

We  try  to  meet  consumers’  demands  in  the  best  way.  Mbi  era- 
paeMca  jiymue  yAOBJieTBopHTb  3anpocbi  noTpeOnTeAeft. 
designer  [di'zainal  KOHCTpyKTop 
foreman  ['fD:man|  Macrep 

innovator  ['inaveita]  HOBaTop,  pamioHa;iH3aTop 

We  have  quite  a  number  of  innovators  at  our  plant.  Y  Hac  na 
3aBOAe  Muoro  pauHOHajiH3aTopoB. 
shop  superintendent  [,sju:parin'tendantl  HaaajibHHK  uexa 
team-leader  ['ti:mli:da]  6puraAHp 

Who  is  the  leader  of  the  best  team  in  your  shop?  Kto  6pnra- 
aup  Jiyumefl  6pnraabi  b  BameM  uexe? 
worker  |'wa:ka]  pabomiH 

Syn.  operator  I'opareita)  pa6o*mH  (Ha  onpeaejicmioM  paOoueM 
MecTe,  HanpuMep:  crane-operator— KpaHOBiu.nK;  engine-operator— 
MaiHHHHCT  ) 

shock-worker  yAapmm 

3 


cannery  ['kaenari]  KOncepBHbifl  3aB0A 
combine  ['kombainl  kom6hh8t 

textile  1'tekstail]  combine  TeKCTHAbHbiH  KOMfiHHaT 
enterprise  ['entapraiz]  npeAnpHHTHe 

What  food  industry  enterprises  are  there  in  your  town?  KaKrie 
iipeAiipimTHH  numeBqH  npoMbuuAeiiHOCTH  ecTb  b  BameM  ropone? 
factory  I'faektan]  3aB0A,  c[)a6puKa 

Our  factory  will  double  its  output  next  year.  B  6yAym,eM  roAy 
Haul  3HB0/1  yAHOHT  BbinyCK  lipOAyKUHH. 


II  JMt  114 1 0 
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chemical  ['kemikl]  factory  xhm33boa 
,  sewing  ['souir)]  factory  uiBeftHaa  (J)a6pHKa 
mill  [mil]  3aBOfl,  tjiabpHKa 

textile  mill  TeKCTHJibHaa  (j)a6pHKa 
plant  [plant]  3a boa 

What  does  your  plant  produce?  Hto  npoH3BOAHTca  na  BauieM 
3aBOAe? 

power-station  ['pau9,stei,f9n]  saeKTpocTaHUHa 
atomic  power-station  aTOMHaa  3JieKTpocTaHU.Ha 
hydropower-station  ['haidrepaua^teijan]  rHApoajieKTpocTaH- 
uhk  (T3C) 

refinery  [n  fainan]  pacfiHHHpoBOHHbiH  38boa;  HedneoaHCTHTeab- 
Hblft  3a boa 
works  [walks]  3aBOA 

engineering  works  MaiuHHOCTpoHTejibHbiH  3aBOA 
works  management  3aBOAoynpaBaeHHe 

4 

forge  [fo:d5]  Ky3Huua,  Ky3He>mbiH  Hex 
foundry  ['faundri]  .XHTeHHaH,  jiutchhuh  uex 
shop  [Jop]  uex 

What  shop  is  this?  Kanon  sto  uex? 
assembly  [a'sembli]  shop  cbopoHHbifi  uex 
engineering  [.endji'niarig]  shop  MexaHHuecKnii  uex 
repair  (n'pea]  shop  peMOHTHbiu  uex 
welding  shop  CBapouHbiu  uex 
tool -room  ]'tu:lrum]  HHCTpyMeHTajibHbiu  uex 

5 

device  [di'vais]  npnbop 

What  is  this  device  called?  Kan  Ha3biBaeTca  stot  npufiop? 
computer  [kam  pj'i:ta]  CHeTHO-BbiuucjiHTe^ibHoe  ycrpoficTBO,  aneK- 
TpoHHOBbmHCJiHTe/ibHas  MaiuHHa  (3BM) 
equipment  [ik'wipmant]  obopyAOBaHHe 

We  received  new  equipment  last  month.  B  npouvioM  Mecaue  mu 
nojiymnnH  HOBoe  obopyAOBaime. 
furnace  ['farms]  neub,  Tonua 

blast  [blast]  furnace  AOMeHHaa  neub 
lathe  [leib]  ct3hok 

Syn.  machine-tool  [ma'J’irnturl] 
boring  lathe  pacTOUHbiu  ct3hok 

He  operates  a  boring  lathe.  Oh  paboTaeT  Ha  pacTOHHOM  craHKe. 
drill  lathe  CBepjiHJibHbifl  craHOk 
metal-cutting  lathe  MeTa/i^ope*yui,HH  ct3hok 
turning  lathe  TOKapubift  eranoK 
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line  [lam]  jihhhh,  KOHBeflep;  Marnerpajib,  TpybonpoBOA 
automatic  [prta'msetik]  line  aBTOMaTimecKaa  jihhhh 
semi-automatic  line  nojiyaBTOMaTH^ecKan  jihhhji 
main  assembly  line  c6opoHHbiH  KOHBeflep 
pipe-line  ['paiplain]  TpybonpoBOA,  HetJrrenpoBOA 
machine  [ma'Jirn]  ct3hok,  Mamirna 
milling  machine  4>pe3epHbiu  CTaHOK 
planing  machine  CTporaJibHbift  CTaHOK 
polishing  machine  noanpoBajibHUH  CTaHOK 
machinery  [ma'JTmari]  obopyAOBaHHe,  MauiHHbi 

up-to-date  machinery  coBpeMeimoe  obopyAOBaHHe 
This  plant  is  equipped  with  up-to-date  machinery.  3tot  33boa 
obopyAOBaH  COBpeMeHHbIMH  MaiUHHaMH. 
unit  I'jurmt]  bjiox,  cenuHa 

6 

fibre  ['faiba]  bojiokho 

artificial  [,ati'fij'9l]  fibre  HCKyccTBeHHoe  bojiokho 
synthetic  [sin'Setik]  fibre  cuHTeTHuecKoe  bojiokho 
goods  [aurdz]  pi  TOBapu 

consumer  [kan'sjurma]  goods  TOBapu  WHpoKoro  noTpewieHna 
manufactured  [,msenju'f0ektj‘9d]  goods  npoMbiumeimbie  TOBapu 
material  [ma'tiarial]  MaTepnaa 
raw  materials  cupbe 

output  ['autput]  npoAyKUHH;  npoAyKT;  Bbinycx 

The  output  of  the  plant  has  been  increased  this  year.  B  otom 
roAy  Bbinycx  npoAyKUHH  BToro  3aBOAa  yBejiHUHJica. 
part  [pat]  Aerajib,  uacTb 

service  ['sarvis]  parts  3anacHbie  uacTH,  3anuacTH 
Syn.  repair  parts 
wrap  [skrsep]  MeTajuioaoM 

Shall  we  gather  scrap  this  week?  Mu  byueM  Ha  btoS  HCAeae 
cobupaTb  MeTajuioJioM? 

reject  [ri'djekt]  bpau  .  _ 

They  try  to  reduce  rejects  to  a  minimum.  Ohh  crapaiorca  ao- 

lieCTH  bpaK  AO  MHHHMyMa. 

Syn.  spoilage 

waste  [weist]  otxoau;  bpaKOBamioe  H3Aejme  - 


7 

.mlomation  [,o:t9'meij'9n]  aBT0MaTH3auuH  . 

Mechanization  and  automation  stimulate  production  and  make 
working  conditions  easier.  MexaHH3auHH  h  aBTOMaTH3auHa  cth- 
MyjmpyiOT  iipoinuoACTBO  h  obaeraaioT  ycaoBna  TpyAa. 
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capacity  fk^'paesiti]  MoumocTb 
The  capacity  of  this  plant  is 
200,000  refrigerators  per  year. 

MomHOCTb  s»Toro  3aBOAa— 200 
TbIC.  XOJIOflHJIbHHKOB  B  1'OA- 

competition  [,kompTtiJon]  1)koh- 
KypenuHn  (b  KanHTaJiHCTH’iec- 
KHX  CTpaHax);  2)  copeBHOBa- 
HHe  (B  COUHajIHCTHMeCKHX 
cTpanax) 

Socialist  competition  is  well 
organized  at  our  factory, 
y  Hac  Ha  tjjaOpuKe  xopouio 
0praHH30B3H0  COUHajlHCTHqeC- 
Koe  copeBHOBaHHe. 

Syn.  emulation  [,emju'leijan] 
design  [di'zain]  n/iaH;  npoeKT; 

KOHCTpyKUHH 

What  new  designs  are  being  worked  out?  Kanne  HOBbie  npoeKTbi 
(KOHCTpyKUHH)  pa3pa6aTblBai0TCH? 
energy  ('enadji]  3Heprna 

nuclear  l'nju:klia]  energy  HAepHaa  3HeprHH 
so'ar  1'soula]  energy  cojTHeHHaa  SHeprua 
engineering  [,end3i'niarir)|  TexmiKa 
power  engineering  anepreTHKa 
safety  ['seiftij  engineering  TexHHKa  6e3onacHOCTH 
labour  f'leibo]  TpyA 

manual  [  mamjualj  labour  pyHHoft  Tpya 

labour  productivity  [,prodAk'tiviti]  ripoH3BOAHTeabHOCTb  TpyAa 
Ue  must  increase  labour  productivity.  Mbi  aojukhu  yBe-mnniTb 
npoH3BOAHTeabHOCTb  TpyAa. 

labour  safety  | 'seiftij  oxpana  (6e3onacHOCTb)  TpyAa 

How  is  labour  safety  for  workers  organized?  Kaic  opraHH30BaHa 

oxpaHa  TpyAa  paSonax? 

maintenance  |  meintmons]  TexHimeci<aa  SKcnayaTamm,  yxoA  3a  Ma- 
uihhoh;  TeKyu;HH  peMOHT 

pioduction  [pra'dAkJan]  npoii3BOACTBo 
quota  ['kwoutaj  HopMa 

What  are  your  production  quotas?  Kaniie  y  Bac  HonMbi? 
shift  [Jiff]  cMeHa 

Tomorrow  1  work  in  (on)  the  day  shift.  3aBTpa  a  pa6oTaio 
b  AneBHyio  CMeny. 

supply  [sa'plai]  nocTaBKa,  cna6>KeHiie 
technique  |tek'ni:k]  TexmiKa,  TexHimecKne  npueMbi 
technology  |tek'nolad3i]  1)  TexHima;  2)  TexiioAorHH 
trade  mark  ['treid  'ma:k]  ToproBaa  Mapica 


Automation. 
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8 

to  apply  [a'plai]  npHMenaTb 
to  bring  into  operation  BBOAHTb 
b  CTpofl 

Next  month  a  new  blast  fur¬ 
nace  will  be  brought  into  oper¬ 
ation.  B  cjieAyiomeM  Mecane 

BCTynHT  B  CTpOH  HOBaH  AOMHa. 
to  cope  with  cnpaBJiHTbca 

The  factory  coped  with  the 
production  task.  OabpHKa 
cnpaBHAacb  c  npoH3BOACTBeH- 
Hh!M  3aA3HHeM. 

to  equip  |i'kwip]  obopyAOBaTb 
to  re-equip  nepeoSopyAOBaTb, 

The°  fO ant H has-been  almost 
completely  re-equipped.  3a- 
boa  6bui  noaTH  noAHOCTbio  nepeo6opyAOBaH. 

to  fit  |flt]  MOHTHpOB3Tb 

to  fulfil  one’s  plan  (ahead  of  schedule  I'Jedjuil])  BbinoJiHHTb  njian 

(AOCpOHHO) 

to  introduce  [,mtre'dju:sl  BHeApflTb,  BBOAHTb 
to  pledge  Ipledxl  oneself  B3aTb  aa  ce6a  o6a3aTeAbCTBa 

They  pledged  themselves  to  overfulfil  the  quotas.  Ohh  b3hjih 
iia  ce6a  o6a3aTenbCTBO  nepeBbinoAHHTb  HopMbi. 
to  put  into  operation  BBOAHTb  b  AeftCTBHe 
to  prevent  an  accident  npeAOTBpaTHTb  necnacTHbiH  CJiyaan 

Labour  safety  helps  to  prevent  accidents.  OxpaHa  TpyAa  homo- 
raeT  npeAOTBpamaTb  HecaacTHbie  cnyaaH. 
to  turn  out  npoH3BOAHTb,  BbinycnaTb 

This  plant  turns  out  TV  sets.  3tot  shboa  BbinycnaeT  TejieBH3opbi. 

Syn.  to  produce  [pro'djuis] 

C.  ILLUSTRATION  OF  USE 
(INSTITUTION  PATTERNS 

I)  "Pardon  me,  sir  (miss),  I’d  like  to  see  the  manager.” 

the  chief  engineer 
the  foreman 
the  director 

"Sorry,  sir,  but  he  is  out.” 

away 

on  a  business  trip 
in  conference 
on  leave 

*  on  sick  leave 
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2)  EXCUSe  me’  Sir>  C0llld  y°u  di™t  me  to  the  assembly  shop?” 

the  forge 

the  welding  shop 

"Co  straight  along  this  wall  and  then  turn'To '?he°ri8hf"Ce 

shoP  the  left 

road 

fence 

3)  “What  are  the  main  industries  of  your  town?” 

city 

region 

“I  think  it’s  automobile  industry.”  country 
chemical 
aircraft 
mining 
textile 
footwear 

4)  “What  factories  is  your  city  famous  for?” 
plants 
enterprises 
works 

mention'the^utomobile  £££”  *"»’  M  °"e  “»'* 

the  shipyard 
the  refinery 
the  textile  factory 
the  tractor  works 
the  candy  factory 

lu^at  does  your  factory  produce?” 

We  produce  all  kinds  of  agricultural  machines.” 

lathes 

cotton  fabrics 
food-stuffs 
canned  fruit 
footwear 

6)  “Has  Your  factory  increased  its  production  in  recent  years?” 

plant 
mill 

“Oh,  yes,  we’ve  increased  the  output  of  steel  by  10  per  cent” 

cement  20  per  cent 
coal  30  per  cent 
fabrics  three  times 
footwear 
canned  meat 
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7)  "When  will  the  new  assembly  line  be  put  into  operation?” 

automobile  works 
power-station 
repair  shop 
factory 

“According  to  the  programme,  by  the  end  of  this  year." 
the  schedule 
the  plan 

the  ministry’s  decision 

8)  “Does  your  factory  often  fulfil  (cope  with)  the  plan?” 

the  programme 
the  task 

“Yes,  we  generally  (over)fulfil  the  plan  by  10  per  cent.” 

by  5  or  8  per  cent 
ahead  of  schedule 


CONVERSATIONS 

I 

"What  does  your  factory  produce?” 

“It  isn’t  easy  to  answer'  your  question.  We  are  a  big  company, 
you  know.” 

"Yes,  but  at  least  you  could  tell  me  the  sphere  of  your  productive 
activities,  couldn’t  you?” 

“Well,  that’s  simple — radio  engineering.” 


II 

“Look,  George,  there’s  your  firm’s  trade  mark  on  the  iron  I  bought 
yesterday.” 

“Really?  Well,  I  didn’t  know  we  manufactured  consumer  goods.” 
“How’s  that?  You  don’t  know  what  you  produce!” 

"Of  course,  I  know,  but  not  everything.  There’re  twenty  shops  at 
our  plant.” 


Ill 

“What  are  England’s  most  important  industrial  areas?” 

“Well,  the  main  centres  of  English  industry  are  in  the  Midlands 
(around  Birmingham)  and  also  in  Sheffield,  Manchester  and  New 
castle.  The  area  round  Birmingham  is  often  called  the  Black  Country.” 
“Yes,  I’ve  heard  that  name.  What  does  it  mean?” 

"It  means  just  what  the  name  tells  you  — smoke,  dust  and  soot.”1 


1  bout  [sutj  ca;na 
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IV 


“What  do  you  know  about  industrial  and  commercial  advertising?” 
“Why,  it’s  an  inseparable1  part  of  commerce.  But  it’s  especially 
characteristic  of  capitalist  trade  and  very  popular  with  capitalist 
manufacturers  who  believe  the  things  sell  well  only  if  they’re  adver¬ 
tised  well.” 

“Do  you  think  advertisements  sometimes  make  people  buy  things 
they  don’t  need?” 

“Of  course,  1  do.  It’s  proved  by  numerous  sociological  surveys.”2 

V 

“Pardon  me,  sir,  can  you  direct  me  to  the  works  management?” 
“Why,  yes,  walk  straight  along  this  wall,  then  take  the  first  turning 
to  the  right.  You’ll  see  a  tall  brick  building  in  front  of  you.” 
“Thank  you  very  much.  But  is  there  any  sign-board  on  it?” 

“Oh,  yes,  there’s  a  very  long  sign-board  along  the  whole  house  — 
EAST  OIL  REFINERY,  and  beneath  it — a  small  sign:  Man¬ 
agement.” 


VI 

Pardon  me,  miss,  I  want  to  see  the  chief  engineer.” 

‘Sorry,  sir,  he’s  in  conference  now.  He’ll  be  free  in  an  hour  or  so. 
You  may  speak  to  his  assistant  if  you  like.” 

“Well,  I’ve  brought  the  technical  documents  for  the  lathe.  I’m  afraid 
I  must  see  Mr.  Howard  in  person.” 

“Wait  a  little,  sir,  I’ll  report 
about  you.” 

VII 

“Burton,  have  you  studied  the 
drawing  carefully?” 

“Oh  yes,  I  have.” 

“I  think  you  haven’t.  Look,  the 
dimensions3  are  wrong  here.” 

“They  are  correct,  just  it’s  hard 
to  measure  the  diameter  here.  Try 
again,  please.” 


1  inseparable  [in'separabl]  HeoTteM- 
aeMHfi 

2  survey  ['sarvei]  oficJicaonaHHe 

3  dimensions  [di'menjenz]  pa3- 
Mepbi,  radapHTbi 
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No,  you  tool,  strike  the  iron! 


VIII 


“Is  it  not  dangerous  to  operate  these  huge  machines?” 

“Of  course  it  is  dangerous,  but  we  usually  prevent  accidents.” 

“By  making  people  more  responsible?” 

“Mostly  by  using  all  sorts  of  safety  controls.” 

,x 

“Your  plant  is  equipped  with  up-to-date  machinery.” 

“Yes,  we’ve  just  put  into  operation  another  most  modern  auto¬ 
matic  line.” 

“Does  it  supplement1  your  main  assembly  line?” 

“Yes,  we  have  practically  no  manual  labour  units.” 

X 

“That  machine  looks  so  sophisticated.” 2 

“It  is  a  very  wise  tool.  We’ve  just  got  it  back  from  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Fair.” 

“It  must  have  been  a  hit  there.” 

“Yes,  it  gained  the  highest  prize.” 

XI  . 

“What  are  your  working  hours?” 

“We  work  by  shifts,  so  it  depends.” 

“Your  quota  is  the  same,  no  matter  what  shift  you  work  on.” 
“Well,  it  depends  on  the  type  of  operati  l,  not  on  the  shift.  If 
the  operation  requires  more  skill,  your  quota  is  smaller.” 

XII 

“Hallo  there!  You’re  back  from  your  leave?” 

“Yes,  Pavel,  I  got  sick  and  tired  of  it.  Is  our  shop  still  lagging 
behind  the  schedule?” 

“Oh  no,  we  have  fulfilled  our  quota  ahead  of  time.” 

“That’s  fine,  but  how  could  you  cope  with  it?” 

“We’ve  introduced  some  new  techniques  and  employed  high-speed 
methods." 

A  STORY 

(The  school  arranged  a  visit  to  one  of  the  leading  plants  of  the 
town.  Nick  Somov  comes  home  and  tells  his  father  his  impressions.) 


1  to  supplement  ['sAplimant]  AodaBJiaTb,  3aBepwaTb 

2  sophisticated  [so'fisti.keitid]  aio>KHbii! 
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AT  A  PLANT 


Daddy,  I’ve  had  a  very  exciting  morning  today.  You  know,  we 
didn’t  have  classes  but  instead  we  were  taken  to  the  automobile  works. 
We  enjoyed  our  visit  immensely.  It’s  quite  a  modern  enterprise. 
We  were  shown  all  the  shops  there.  I’m  afraid  I  don’t  remember 
their  names,  but  I  am  sure  we  were  taken  to  the  engineering  shop, 
to  the  repair  shop,  to  the  forge  and  to  the  welding  shop.  The 
superintendent  of  one  of  the  shops  told  us  that  the  administration 
of  the  plant  was  now  introducing  all  types  of  computer  devices 
and  they  had  already  introduced  some  remote  control  equipment. 

It  was  great  fun  to  watch  the  assembly  line.  At  its  beginning, 
one  could  see  only  different  parts  of  future  cars,  while  at  the  end 
of  the  conveyer,  new,  completely  fabricated  automobiles  ran  off 
it  and  lined  up  out  in  the  factory  yard.  There  are  hundreds 
of  them  already  there,  and  a  special  loader  takes  them  into  the 
wagons.  It’s  a  breath-taking  sight,  I  must  say,  though  I  doubt  I 
could  work  at  the  assembly  line  without  proper  training  because 
it  requires  very  much  concentration  and  speedy  actions  and  you 
always  say  I’m  a  dawdler. 

The  factory  is  certainly  a  highly  industrial  enterprise  and 
we  were  surprised  to  learn  that  they  also  produce  all  sorts  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods.  The  consumer  goods  shop  we  were  shown  first  is  equipped 
with  up-to-date  machinery  and  it  manufactures  some  kinds  of 
electric  household  appliances,  the  other  one  makes  refrigerators. 

Our  guide  who  took  us  round  the  plant  was  a  young  engineer. 
He  told  us  many  interesting  things.  The  administration  does  very 
much  to  improve  the  working  conditions  of  the  workers,  especially 
those  of  the  young  ones,  and  takes 
care  to  prevent  accidents.  We  saw 
a  large  gym  and  a  swimming- 
pool,  clean  cloak-rooms,  showers, 
libraries  and  several  cosy  can¬ 
teens  and  snack  bars.  We  made 
a  fine  meal  in  one  of  them. 

We  could  see  many  slogans 
everywhere.  They  ran1  the  work¬ 
ers  pledged  themselves  to  over¬ 
fulfil  the  production  programme 
and  complete  their  five-year  plan 
ahead  of  time.  Of  course,  each 
of  us  thought  of  our  studies  and 
we  felt  like  doing  them  better. 

On  the  other  hand,  though,  we’d 
like  to  get  to  this  factory  as 
workers  and  engineers,  as  soon 
as  it  could  be. 


1  to  run  ad.  raacHTb 


Modernization, 


1)  You  instruct  your  sister  (or  friend)  how  to  operate  a  radio 
(TV  set,  tape-recorder,  record-player). 

2)  You  tell  a  friend  all  about  your  new  radio  (TV)  set. 

3)  You  talk  with  the  repairman  about  the  defects  of  your  tape- 
recorder  (radio  set,  etc.). 

4)  You  exchange  recordings  with  a  friend  of  yours. 

5)  You  discuss  with  a  friend  some  telecasts  you  saw  (some  broad¬ 
casts  you  heard). 

6)  You  discuss  the  role  played  by  radio  and  TV  in  socialist  and 
capitalist  societies. 

7)  You  discuss  the  role  of  radio  and  TV  in  teaching  and  learning. 

8)  You  discuss  the  problems  of  cosmic  television. 

9)  You  talk  of  the  requirements  put  forward  to  a  TV  announcer. 

10)  You  tell  your  friend  a  story  connected  with  radio  or  televi¬ 
sion. 


B.  TOPICAL  VOCABULARY 

1 

radio  ['reidtou]  1)  paauo;  paAHOBemaHne 

I  heard  it  on  (over)  the  radio,  cjibimaji  sto  no  paAHO. 

2)  paflHonpneMHHK 

Switch  on  the  radio,  please.  BiuiiouHTe  npneMHHK,  nowa/iyncTa. 
television  ['teli,vi33n]  TeaeBHAeHne;  coup.  TV  ['ti:  'vi:] 

He  spoke  on  television.  On  Bbicrynmi  no  TejieBHAeHHio, 
colour  television  UBeTHoe  TejieBHAeHHe 
wireless  ['waiahs]  paAno;  paAHonpneMHHK 

What’s  on  the  wireless  tonight?  Hto  ceroAHH  BenepoM  nepeAaioT 
no  paAHO? 
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2 


radiogram(mophone)  ['reidiougraenj(afoun)l  paAHO.ua 
receiver  [n'si:va]  1)  npHeMHHK;  2)  paAHoripHeMHHK 
colour  receiver  UBenioft  TeAenpneMHHK 
Syn.  radio  set,  TV  set 
record-player  ['reko:d,pleia]  nponrpbiBaTeAb 
set  [set]  1)  npnbop,  annapaT;  2)  paAHoannapaT 

Your  set  wants  repairing  (mending).  Bam  npueMHHK  iiy>KHO  nouH- 

HHTb. 

How  does  your  TV  set  work  (go)?  Kan  paboiaeT  Bam  TejieBH30p? 
speaker  ['spi:ka]  rpoMKoroBOpHTejib 
Syn.  loud-speaker 
plug-in  speaker  paAHOTOHKa 
tape-recorder  |'teipri,ka:da]  ManiHTo<])OH 

transistor  [traen'zistaj  TpaH3HCTop,  nopTaTHBHbift  paAHonpueMHHK  Ha 
nojiynpoBOAHHKax 

transmitter  [tramz'mita]  nepeAaTHHK 

3 

announcer  [a'naunsa]  AHKTop 
listener  [Tisna]  CAymaTeAb 
radio  amateur  ['aemata:]  paAHOAiobHTeAb 
repairman  [ri'peaman]  MacTep 

(tele)viewer  ['tehvju:a]  TeAeBH3H0HHbift  3pHTeAb,  TeAe3pnTeAb 

I’m  a  regular  viewer  of  the  Moscow  programmes.  51  peryjmpHO 
CMOTpK)  npOrpaMMbl  H3  Mockbbi. 


4 

broadcast  ['bra:dkast]  paAHonepeAana 

newscast  ['nju:zka:st]  (A.  E.)  nepeAana  nocAeAHHX  H3BecTHft  (no 
paAHo) 

Let’s  listen  to  the  newscast.  JlaBan  nocAymaeM  nocAeAHne  H3- 

BeCTHH. 

programme  ['prougraem]  nporpaMMa 

listeners’  request  programme  nporpaMMa  no  3aaBKaM  paAHOCAy- 

UJaTCACH 

reporting  [ri'po:tig]  penopTa>K 

actuality  (spot)  reporting  penopTa>K  c  Meera  co6hthh 
sportscast  ['spa:tskast]  cnopTHBuan  nepeAaua,  cnopTHBHbift  BbinycK 
nOCAeAHHX  H3BCCTHH 
telecast  ['telikcrst]  TeAenepeAaua 

We  receive  telecasts  both  from  Riga  and  Tallinn.  Mbi  npHirn- 
MaeM  TeAenepeAaiH  nan  H3  Para,  TaK  h  H3  TaAAHHa. 
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5 

bobbin  f'babinl  6o6Hiia,  KacceTa  (c  MarHHTHofi  achtoh) 

Let’s  put  on  this  bobbin.  A aBaft  nocTaBHM  3Ty  KacceTy. 

Syn.  reel,  spool 

extension  [iks'tenjan]  npHCTaBKa 

remote  control  [ri'mout  kan'troul]  extension  npucTaBKa  aah 
AHCTaHUHOHnoro  ynpaBAeHHH 
record  ['reko:d]  nAacTHHKa 

long-playing  record  Aonrourpatomaa  nAacTHHKa 
Syn.  disk 

recording  [ri'ko’.dig]  3anncb 

Have  you  got  any  new  recordings?  Y  xebn  ecTb  icaKHe-nnbyAb 

HOBbie  3anHCH? 


6 

band  [baend]  noAoca  qacxoT 
channel  ['tf aenl  ]  KaHaA 

How  many  channels  has  your  TV  set?  CKOAbKO  K3H3A0B  b  tbocm 
TeAeBH3ope? 

revolution  [,reva'lu: /an]  3d.  obopox 

This  record  is  for  33  revolutions  per  minute  (33  r.p.m.). 

3xa  nAacTHHKa  Ha  33  obopoxa  b  MHHyTy. 
wave  [weiv]  paAHOBOAHa 

long  waves  ATWHHbse  boahh 

medium  [Tniidjam]  waves  cpeAHue  boahh 

short  waves  kopoxKne  boahh 

7 

antenna  [aen'tena]  aHTemra 
Syn.  aerial  ['earial] 

control  [kan'troul]  1)  ynpaBAemie;  2)  peryAHTop,  pymca 
dial  ['daial]  mKa.na,  Anana3on 

Switch  on  the  other  dial,  please.  BiunouHTe,  no>KaAyftcxa,  Apy- 
roH  Anana30H. 

key-button  ['ki:'bAtn]  KHotiKa,  KAaBHiua 

You’ve  pressed  the  wrong  key-button.  Bbi  HawaAH  rie  Ty 
KHonKy. 

knob  [nob]  pynxa  pefyAaxopa 

Turn  the  knob  clockwise.  IToBepHHTe  pymty  no  nacoBoft  cTpeAKe. 
screen  [skri:n]  anpan 

What’s  the  size  of  the  screen?  KaKoft  pa3Mep  SKpaHa? 
tube  [tju:b]  AAeicrpoHnaH  AaMna 

I’ll  try  to  replace  the  tube  myself.  51  nonbixaiocb  caM  3aMeHHTb 
AaMny. 

Syn.  valve  [va;lv] 
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8 

to  be  at  fault  [fo: It]  6bm>  HeucnpaBUbiM 

Some  valve  must  be  at  fault.  HaBepuoe,  Kanaa-HHCyAb  .naMna 
BblLUJia  H3  CTpOH. 

to  be  on  the  air  nepeAaBaTbcn,  TpancjiupoBaThCH 

There’s  nothing  on  the  air  now.  Ceuiac  mmero  He  nepeAaiOT. 
to  broadcast  ('broidkccst]  (broadcast,  broadcast)  nepeAaBaTb  no 
paAHO 

to  get  a  station  rioHMaTb  cTaHUHio 

Can  you  get  Warsaw  on  your  set?  Bbi  npHHHMaeTe  BapmaBy  na 
CBoeM  nprieMHHKe? 
to  listen  in  cnymaib  panno 
to  look  in  CMOTpeTb  TeneBH3op 
to  operate  ['opareit]  ynpaBnHTb,  obpamaTbca  c 

It’s  very  difficult  to  operate  this  tape-recorder.  C  stum  Marrm- 
to(J)ohom  oqeHb  TpyAHO  obpamaTbCH. 

Syn.  to  handle 

to  play  a  record  nocTaBHTb  (npourpaTb)  nnacTHHKy 

Will  you  play  this  record  for  me?  nocraBbTe  3Ty  nnacTHHKy 
AJJH  MeHH. 

This  record-player  can’t  play  long-playing  records.  3tot  npoHrpbi- 
BaTenb  He  paccmran  Ha  Aonrourparourne  nnacrHHKH. 
to  record  [ri'koid  ]  3aimcbiBaTb 

to  re-wind  ['n'waind]  (re-wound,  re-wound)  nepeMaraBaTb  (o  nneHKe) 
to  switch  on  BKJitonaTb,  nepeKJiionaTb 

I’ll  switch  on  another  channel.  51  nepeKJimy  Ha  Apyroii  KaHan. 
Syn.  to  turn  on 

Ant.  to  switch  off,  to  turn  off 
to  televise  ['telivaiz]  nepeAaBaTb  no  TeneBH3opy 

Wliat’s  being  televised  now?  Hto  ceftnac  noi<a3biBaioT  no  Tejie- 
13  ii  3  op  y? 

to  transmit  [traenz'mit]  nepeAaBaTb  no  paAno 

He  learned  to  transmit  messages  in  Morse  code  ['mo:s  'koud]. 
Oh  HayHHnca  nepeAaBaTb  cooSmeHHH  a36yKoii  Mop3e. 
tp  tune  in  to  (on)  a  station  HacTpaHBaTb(cfl)  Ha  paAKOCTaimmo 

C.  ILLUSTRATION  OF  USE 

SUBSTITUTION  PATTERNS 

1)  “How  is  your  wireless  going?” 

TV  set 
record-player 
tape-recorder 
radio  set 
transistor 

“Rather  well.” 
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2)  “Can  your  younger  brother  switch  on  the  radio  set?” 

operate  the  receiver 

handle  the  TV  set 

switch  off 

“He  can  but  I  don’t  allow  him  to.” 

3)  “Be  so  kind  as  to  make  the  sound  softer.” 

to  get  Moscow 

to  switch  on  another  channel 
to  make  the  sound  louder 
to  turn  that  knob  clockwise 

“All  right.” 

4)  “What  am  I  to  do  to  switch  on  the  other  dial?’ 

on  long  waves 
on  short  waves 
on  ultra-short  waves 
“Just  press  down  the  key-button.” 
turn  the  knob  clockwise 

counter-clockwise 
to  the  right 

5)  “What  is  on  the  wireless  tonight?" 

on  the  air 
on  television 

“There  will  be  a  concert  followed  by  a  newscast.” 

a  lecture  a  sportscast 

a  play  a  listeners’  request 

a  press  conference  programme 

6)  “Do  you  receive  Moscow  on  your  set?” 

Polish  stations 
Hungarian  telecasts 

“Yes,  sure,  though  sometimes  it  isn’t  very  easy  to  get  them.” 


7)  “Please  turn  on  the  TV  set. 
An  interesting  telecast  is  being 
televised  now.” 

newscast 
telefilm 
spot  reporting 
musical  show 
press  confer¬ 
ence 

“I’d  rather  not:  I  have  a  head¬ 
ache.” 

Mum  is  unwell 
it’s  too  late 
let’s  have  a 
walk  instead 
Mike  is  doing 
his  lessons 


“This  is  the  only  way  to  take  the 
children  out  for  a  walk.” 
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CONVERSATIONS 


I 

“I  wonder  what  Kate  is  doing  at  the  moment.” 

“That  isn’t  difficult  to  say.  She’s  watching  TV.” 

“What  makes  you  so  sure?” 

“Because  she  watches  TV  day  and  night.  You  won’t  drag  her  away 
from  the  screen.  She  sees  everything  what’s  shown  on  TV.” 

II 

“Are  you  a  regular  televiewer,  George?” 

“Well,  to  some  extent1  yes.” 

“Do  you  watch  all  the  telecasts  running?” 

“Certainly  not.  I  look  through  the  TV  programme  in  advance  and 
choose  what  1  think  might  be  interesting  for  me.” 

“So  what  do  you  generally  prefer  to  see?” 

“Sportscasts  and  news  and  of  course  telefilms  and  plays.” 


HI 

‘Please  switch  on  the  radio,  Jim.  An  interesting  reporting  is  being 
broadcast  now.” 

“What  metre  band?” 

“1  think  it’s  on  medium  waves  as  usual.” 

“But  there’s  nothing  on  the  air  here.” 

“Step  aside,  please.  Oh,  what  a  head!  You’ve  pressed  the  wrong 
key-button.” 


IV 

“It’s  almost  nine  o’clock.  Time  for  the  newscast.  Turn  on  the  TV 
set,  please.” 

“I’m  trying  to  do  that  but  it  won’t  switch  on.  There  must  be 
something  wrong  with  it,  I’m  afraid.  Look:  the  picture  won’t 
appear  on  the  screen.” 

“Aw!  What  a  nuisance!  Let  me  take  a  quick  look  inside.  I  hope 
it  isn’t  very  serious.” 

“Just  I  wonder  what  on  earth  is  making  all  this  trouble.” 

“Ah,  no  wonder!  The  plug  has  been  pulled  out.  Well,  I  think 
that’s  you  who’s  done  that.  You  pressed  clothes  here,  didn’t  you,  er?” 


1  to  some  extent  [iks'tent]  no  HeKOTopoii  cTeneim 
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V 


“Have  you  listened  in  today?” 
“No,  I’m  just  up.  Anything  spe¬ 
cial?” 

"Oh,  yes,  a  manned  spaceship 
has  been  launched  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Moon.” 

“That’s  splendid!  Turn  on  the 
wireless,  please.  I’d  like  to  hear 
the  news  myself.” 

VI 

“Well,  how’s  your  radio  set 


going?”  “I  wonder  when  those  Joneses  are 

“Not  too  badly,  though  1  have  going  to  get  a  set  of  their  own.” 
some  difficulties  in  getting  distant 
stations.  I  suppose,  it’s  the  weather.” 

“No,  I  don’t  think  it’s  really  the  weather.  Your  set  has  only  three 
valves  and  it  is  not  sensitive  enough.” 

“But  still  last  week  I  was  successful  in  receiving  one  of  the  dis¬ 
tant  African  stations.  And  there  was  practically  no  hum.” 


VII 

"My  set  wants  mending  badly.  The  picture  isn’t  stable  and  some¬ 
times  the  sound  disappears.” 

“Let  me  have  a  look  ...  I  think  two  valves  are  at  fault.  They 
are  to  be  replaced.” 

“How  much  will  it  come  to?” 

“Oh,  you  needn’t  bother.  Your  service  guarantee  term  isn’t  over 
yet,  is  it?” 

VIII 

“I’ve  called  to  bring  your  bobbin  back.  In  fact  I  couldn’t  record 
anything  from  it.  There’s  something  strange  on  it.” 

“Well,  let  me  see  ...  Oh,  pardon  me,  Paul.  Here’s  the  recording 
of  aircraft  noise,  the  noise  of  the  sea  and  all  that  stuff.  That’s 
my  father’s  hobby.  He’s  crazy  about  all  that  . . .  Don’t  get  angry 
with  me.  And  here’s  the  reel  I  promised.  I  must  only  re-wind  it. 
Wait  a  moment.” 

“Well,  Jack,  you  needn’t  bother,  I  can  do  it  myself.  Thank  you.” 
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IX 


“Will  you  take  your  record-player  to  our  party  tomorrow?” 

“Well,  I  might,  but  all  the  records  I  have  are  pretty  old.  I  gave 
up  buying  new  records,  you  know.” 

“It’s  all  right.  We  might  as  well  ask  Bob  to  bring  some  of  his 
new  long-playing  records.” 

“Long-playing  you  say?  That’ll  hardly  do.  How  many  revolutions 
per  minute?” 

“As  far  as  I  know,  sixteen.” 

“I  haven’t  got  that;  speed  on  my  record-player.” 

X 

“How  did  you  like  the  TV  programme  last  night?” 

“I  can’t  say  anything  definite.  You  see,  my  set  wasn’t  in  good 
order.  Now  the  picture  was  not  stable,  now  it  became  completely 
dark.  So  I  couldn’t  make  out  anything.” 

“What  a  pity,  indeed!  You  missed  an  exciting  show.  They  were 
broadcasting  International  Motor  Races.” 

“Did  they  really?  That  must  have  been  entertaining.  I  could  see 
only  the  beginning  of  it.  But  I  hope  they’ll  repeat  its  video-record¬ 
ing  one  of  these  days.” 

“1  think  they  will.” 

XI 

“They  say  you  are  an  inveterate  ham.”1 
“Well,  in  a  way  yes.” 

“What  are  you  doing  now?” 

“I’m  assembling  a  TV  set  with  remote  control.  You’ll  be  able  to 
operate  it  while  you’re  in  bed.” 

“Oh,  you  don’t  say  so!  I’d  like  to  have  a  thing  like  that.” 


STORY  1 

(Misha  Krotov,  member  of  the  school  radio  club,  speaks  to  a  group 
of  pupils  inviting  them  to  go  in  for  radio  hamming.) 

BECOME  A  RADIO  AMATEUR! 

Are  there  many  radio  amateurs  in  the  Soviet  Union?  Yes, 
many.  You  can  find  them  among  the  youngest  of  young  pioneers 
as  well  as  among  the  oldest  of  pensioners. 


1  inveterate  [in'vetarit)  ham  3;isi;(.'iijh  paaHOJiioOHreflb 
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I  believe  radio  hamming  is  a  thrilling  pastime  combining  the 
romance1  of  distant  travel  with  will-power,  and  on  top  of  all 
that  it  is  closely  connected  with  one  of  the  most  interesting 
branches  of  modern  engineering. 

Radio  amateurs  are  “born”  at  radio  clubs.  They  learn  to  estab¬ 
lish  two-way  radio  communications  in  the  short  and  ultra-short 
wave  bands,  to  receive  and  transmit  in  Morse  code,  to  take  part 
in  “fox-hunting”  competitions. 

“Fox-hunting”  is  a  game  in  which  amateurs  must  locate  with 
the  help  of  a  radio-receiver  (built  by  themselves)  several  low-pow¬ 
ered  transmitters  which  are  hidden  all  over  a  given  area.  The  one 
who  is  the  quickest  at  finding  out  all  the  “foxes”  is  the  winner. 
Our  hams,  as  you  know,  have  won  first  place  in  the  European 
“fox-hunting”  championships  and  brought  home  gold  medals  several 
years  running. 

The  contests  usually  include  a  quick  rparch,  putting  the  station 
into  operation,  establishing  two-way  communications  and  transmit¬ 
ting  a  radio-telegram. 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  people  all  over  the  world  go  in  for 
radio  hamming.  Their  calls  can  be  heard  on  the  air  round-the- 
clock.  The  veteran  amateurs  have  acquaintances  in  many  countries. 
They  keep  contacts  with  their  friends  all  over  the  world  by  means 
of  radio.  The  common  interests  which  unite  radio  hams  are  a  good 
basis  for  mutual  understanding  and  friendship  between  them.  Would 
you  .like  to  become  a  radio  amateur? 


STORY  2 

( Maria  Petrova  describes  an  incident  which  happened  at  the  Central 
TV  Station.) 

GOOD  EVENING,  TELEVIEWERS! 

I’m  going  to  tell  you  a  story  of  an  incident  which  happened 
at  the  Central  TV  Station.  One  evening  most  of  us  watched  Mos¬ 
cow’s  favourite  announcer,  V.  Leontyeva,  conducting  a  40-minute 
programme  without  noticing  anything  unusual.  Only  some  viewers 
saw  that  there  was  something  white  showing  from  under  her  right 
sleeve,  and  that’s  all. 

The  broadcast  ended  and  another  announcer  took  over.  But  at 
this  moment  V.  Leontyeva  was  in  ambulance  being  taken  to  hos¬ 
pital. 

. . .  Everything  had  been  as  usual  that  evening  at  the  Central 
TV  Station.  Actors,  announcers,  scientists  and  journalists  had  taken 


1  romance  [ra'masns]  poMOirnmn 
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their  turns  before  the  cameras.  A  famous  animal  tamer 1  had  had 
his  bears  performing  for  televiewers. 

V.  Leontyeva  made  ready  to  appear  just  as  the  circus  show 
was  ending.  Just  then  a  big  bear,  nervous  from  the  lights  and 
noise,  suddenly  cl^rged2  at  her  and  bit  her  right  hand.  The  an¬ 
imal  tamer,  cameramen  and  others  brought  the  bear  under  control. 

“Get  her  to  hospital  at  once!”  the  chief  director  said. 

“Oh,  no,  just  dress  my  hand  and  that’s  all.  No  one  else  knows 
the  text  of  the  next  telecast.  We  can’t  spoil  the  programme,”  said 
V.  Leontyeva. 

Then  she  took  her  place  before  the  camera,  powdered  her  pale 
cheeks,  closed  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  then  smiled  and  told 
the  cameramen,  “Shoot,  please!”3 

And  as  her  familiar  image  appeared  on  the  screens,  we  heard 
her  say  softly  and  calmly,  “Good  evening,  televiewers!” 


1  animal  tamer — apeecHpoBimiK 
4  to  charge  (at)  6pocaTbca  (Ha  Koro-Ji.) 

3  Shoot,  please!  3d.  Biuno'iaHTe  Kaiuepu,  nowaayficTal 
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AT  A  THEATRE 
B  TEATPE 


A.  SITUATIONS 

1)  You  book  a  ticket  at  the  booking-office. 

2)  You  discuss  with  your  friend  what  performance  to  see  next 
week  (tomorrow,  etc.). 

3)  You  describe  to  your  small  brother  (sister)  the  interior  of 
a  theatre. 

4)  You  talk  with  your  friend  about  the  repertory  and  the  quality 
of  productions  of  a  particular  theatre. 

5)  You  tell  a  friend  of  yours  the  plot  of  the  performance  which 
you  saw. 

6)  You  compare  notes  of  a  theatrical  performance  you  saw. 

7)  You  describe  to  a  visitor  to  your  city  (town)  its  theatrical 
life  and  recommend  to  see  some  particular  performances. 

8)  You  ask  the  usher  to  help  you  to  find  your  seat  in  the  audi¬ 
torium. 

9)  The  house  being  sold  out  long  before,  you  fish  for  a  ticket 
at  the  entrance  of  the  theatre  asking  the  coming  spectators  for 
an  extra  one. 

10)  You  ask  a  spectator  to  change  seats  with  you  or  your  friend 
so  as  to  sit  together. 

11)  You  discuss  the  problem  “Theatre  and  Cinema”. 

B.  TOPICAL  VOCABULARY 

t 

ballet-dancer  ['baelei,dansa]  6ajiepnHa;  cojihct  dajieia 
compere  ['kompeaj  KOH<j)epaHCbe 
conductor  [kan'dAkta]  jmpHHcep 
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director  [di'rekta[  pe>KHCcep 
dramatist  ['draematistj  ApaMaTypr 
Syn.  playwright 
extra  ['ekstra]  ct3thct 
make-up  man  rpHMep 
producer  [pra'dju:sa]  nocTaHOBuniK 
prompter  ['promts]  cy^ep 
spectator  [spek'teita]  3pHTeAb 
theatre-goer  ['Giatagoua]  TeaTpaA 
understudy  ['Ando,stAdi]  fly6/iep  (b  TeaTpe) 
usher  ['aJs]  6HAeTep 
usherette  SHAeTepuia 


2 

auditorium  [,o:di'to:nam]  3pHTeAbHbin  3aA 

The  newly  built  theatre  has  an  auditorium  seating  1300. 
3pHTe/ibiibift  3aji  BHOBb  nocTpoeuHoro  TeaTpa  BMemaeT  1300  3pn- 
xe/ieft. 

Syn.  hall 

aisle  [ail]  npoxoA  Me>KAy  p«AaMH 
balcony  ['baelkani]  baAKOH 
box  [boks]  Aowa 

They  had  a  box  in  the  second  tier,  y  hhx  6bma  Aowa  bo  bto- 
poM  apyce. 

cloak-room  ['kloukrum]  rapAepod 
dress-circle  ['dres,sa:kl]  6eAb3Tax< 

Two  seats  in  the  dress-circle  for  Saturday,  please.  Mrie,  nowa- 
AyflcTa,  ABa  6nAeTa  b  6eAb3Tax<e  Ha  cyOOoTy. 
foyer  ['foiei]  $ofte 
Syn.  lobby 

gallery  ['gaelsri]  1)  raaepea;  pa3a.  raaepKa;  2)  3pHTeAH,  CHAmune 
Ha  ra^epxe 
pit  [pit |  aM(J)HTeaTp 

refreshment-room  [ri'frej'montrum]  6y([)eT 
row  [rouj  p«A 

seat  [si:t]  MecTO,  KpecAO,  cryA  h  t.  a. 

I  have  bought  three  seats  for  the  theatre,  fl  KynHJi  Tpu  6uAeia 
b  TeaTp. 

stage  [steid3]  cueHa 

stage  version  HHcneHHpoBKa 
backstage  3a  KyAHcaMH 

I  went  backstage  to  congratulate  her  on  her  success.  $  nouieA 
3a  KyAHCbi,  mo6bi  no3ApaBHTb  ee  c  ycnexoM. 
stalls  [sto:lz]  napTep 

Syn.  orchestra  stalls,  orchestra  ( A .  E.)  nepBbie  pnAbi  napiepa 
standing-room  MecTO  aah  ctohhhh,  bxoahoh  6hact 
tier  [tis]  npyc 
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curtain  l'ks:tn]  3aHaBec 

curtain  call  Bbi30B  (aKTepa,  TaHuopa  h  t.  a-)  »a  cueny  anAO- 
AHCMeHTaMH 

It  seemed  there  would  be  no  end  of  curtain  calls  that  night. 
Ka3aAocb,  Bbi30Ba\i  apTHCTOB  b  tot  Benep  He  CyAeT  KOHua. 
footlights  ['futlaits]  pi  paMna 
scenery  ['simari]  AeKopaiuiH 

The  scenery  was  designed  by  Petrov.  JteKopaumi  cAeAanbi  no 

3CKH33M  PleTpOBa. 
wings  [wirjz]  pi  KyAHCbi 


4 

choir  ['kwaia]  xop,  aHcaMbAb  neBUOB 
corps  de  ballet  [,ko:  da  'baelei ]  KopAefiaAeT 
orchestra  ['oiksstrs]  opnecTp 
theatre  ['Gists]  TeaTp 

What’s  on  at  the  theatre  tonight?  4to  hact  ceroAHS  b  TeaTpe? 

drama  ['drama]  theatre  ApaMaTHnecKHH  TeaTp 

Syn.  playhouse 

opera  house  onepHbifl  TeaTp 

puppet  theatre  KyKOAbHbifi  TeaTp 

variety  [va'raiati]  theatre  TeaTp  acTpaAbi 

5 

act  [aekt]  aKT,  AencTBHe;  HOMep 

Pygmalion  is  a  play  in  three  acts.  «TlHrMaAHOH» — nbeca  b  Tpex 

AeHCTBHHX. 

acting  ['aektig]  Hrpa,  HcnoAHeHHe;  MacTepcTBO  aKTepa 

What  do  you  think  of  the  acting?  Kan  BaM  noHpaBHAacb  nrpa 
(aKTepa,  aKTepoB)? 
applause  [s'pb:z]  anAOAHCMeHTbi 

The  audience  burst  into  a  stormy  applause.  ITybAHKa  pa3pa3H- 
Aacb  6ypHbiMH  anAOAHCMeHTaMH. 
audience  [b:disns]  3pHTeAH,  nygAHKa;  ayAHTopua 

Her  acting  moved  the  audience  to  tears.  Ee  Hrpa  paCTporaAa 
nybAHKy  ao  CAe3. 
bill  [bil]  axilla,  nAaKaT 

His  play  is  in  the  bill  again.  Ero  nbeca  CHOBa  noaBHAacb  na 
atjAimax. 

Syn.  play-bill,  poster 

cast  [kast]  cocTaB  HcnoAHHTeAen 

The  production  had  an  excellent  cast.  CocTaB  HcnoAHHTeAeft 
6b!A  BeAHKOAeiieil. 
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encore  [oq'  ko:  ]  6hc! 

Encore!  Encore!  Bhc!  Bhc! 

The  dancer  got  an  encore.  Tamropa  Bbi3biBajiH  Ha  6kc. 

The  singer  gave  three  encores.  fleBen.  HcnonHHn  Tpn  Beam  Ha 
6hc. 

first-night  ripeMbepa 

It’s  always  very  difficult  to  get  tickets  for  the  first-night. 
Bceraa  ovenb  Tpynno  nocxaxb  6nnexbi  na  npeMbepy. 
interval  I'intoval]  aHxpanx 
Syn.  intermission  (A.  E.) 
matinee  ['maetinei]  ahcbhoh  cneaxaiuib 
part  [pat]  1)  ponb,  napxHH 

He  played  the  part  of  Higgins  with  great  skill.  Oh  cbirpan  ponb 
XnrrHHca  c  fionbuiHM  HcnyccTBOM. 

Syn.  role 

2)  ponb,  TeKCT  pojiH 

She  knew  her  part  badly.  OHa  3Hana  cboio  ponb  nnoxo. 

Syn.  lines 

performance  [po'faimons]  ncnonHeHne,  nrpa;  cnenxaKnb 

That  was  one  of  the  best  performances  I  have  seen  this  season. 
3xo  6bi.no  oaho  H3  nyuumx  npeAcxaBneHHH,  KOTopbie  h  BHAen 
B  3T0M  Ce30He. 
play  [plei]  nbeca 

If  the  play  is  bad,  no  acting  will  save  it.  Ecnn  nbeca  nnoxaa, 
HHKaKan  nrpa  He  cnaceT  ee. 
production  [pre'dAkJan]  nocianoBKa 

His  new  production  was  a  great  success  with  the  public.  Ero 
HOBan  nocTaHOBKa  HMena  y  nybnHKH  6onbmon  ycnex. 
rehearsal  [ri'ha:sal]  penexHUHH 

The  first  rehearsal  was  appointed  for  Monday.  nepBaa  penexn- 
hhh  6bina  Ha3naneHa  Ha  noHeAenbHHK. 
dress  rehearsal  renepanbHaa  penexHima 
repertoire  ['repatwa]  penepTyap 
Syn.  repertory  ['repatarij 

His  production  is  still  in  the  repertory  of  the  theatre.  Ero 
nocianoBKa  Bee  em,e  b  penepTyape  TeaTpa. 
role  [roulj  ponb 

leading  part  (role)  BeAymaa,  rnaBiiafl  ponb 
title  role  3arjiaBHaa  ponb 
run  [r.\n]  riepiioA  noKa3a  nbecbi 

The  play  had  a  long  run.  nbeca  uina  Aonro. 
scene  [si:n]  cueHa,  HBneHHe;  MecTo  AeiicTBHa 

There  are  3  scenes  in  Act  II.  Bo  BxopoM  achcxbhh  TpH  cueHbi. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Italy.  TIeHCTBHe  nponcxoAHT  b  Hxanun. 
tour  [tua]  raciponn,  xypHe 

Our  theatre  is  back  after  its  successful  tour  abroad.  Ham 
xeaxp  B03Bpaxnnca  nocnecBOHx  ycneuiHwx  racxponeft  3a  rpaHHueh. 
to  be  on  tour  6bixb  Ha  racxponax 
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to  act  [aekt]  nrpaxb 

I  doubt  anyone  could  act  the  part  better,  fl  coMHeBarocb, 
axodbi  Kxo-HHbyAb  cMor  cbirpaxb  axy  ponb  nymne. 
to  applaud  [a'plotd]  annoAHpoBaxb 

The  audience  applauded  the  young  actor  for  almost  half  an 
hour.  3pHxenH  annoAnpoBanu  MonoAOMy  aaxepy  b  xeneHne  hohxh 
nonyqaca. 

to  be  a  failure  ['feilia]  He  HMexb  ycnexa,  npoBanHXbca 
The  play  was  a  failure,  nbeca  npoBannnacb. 

Syn.  to  be  a  flop 

to  be  a  success  [sak'ses]  HMexb  ycnex 

The  new  production  at  the  drama  theatre  is  a  great  success. 
HoBaa  nocxaHOBKa  b  ApaMaxHqecKOM  xeaxpe  nonb3yexca  6onb- 
uihm  ycnexoM. 

Syn.  to  be  a  hit 
to  delight  [di'lait]  Bocxnmaxb 

The  audience  was  delighted  with  his  acting.  3pHxenH  6binn 
b  Bocropre  ox  ero  nrpw. 
to  perform  [p3'fo:m]  ncnonHHXb,  urpaxb 

The  title  role  was  performed  brilliantly.  3arnaBHaa  ponb  6bina 
cbirpaHa  6necxame. 
to  play  [plei]  irrpaxb,  ncnonHHXb 

Who  played  the  leading  roles?  Kxo  Hcnonnan  BeAymne  ponH? 
to  rehearse  [ri'hars]  penexHpoBaxb 

You’ll  have  to  rehearse  this  scene  once  more.  BaM  npHAexca 
eiu,e  pa3  npopenexupoBaxb  sxy  cueHy. 
to  run  [rAn]  (ran,  run)  haxh,  AeMOHCxpupoBaxbca 

This  play  won’t  run  very  long.  3xa  nbeca  He  6yAex  Aonro  haxh. 
to  take  the  audience  by  storm  Bbi3Baxb  Bocxopr  y  nydnHKH,  npo- 
H3BecxH  (})ypop 


7 

magnificent  [maeg'mfisant]  BenHKonenHbiH 

Her  acting  was  magnificent  beyond  any  words.  Ee  nrpa  6bina, 
6e3ycnoBHO,  BemiKonenHa. 
moving  l'mu:vnj]  npoHHKHOBeHHbifi 
natural  ['naetfaralj  ecxecxBeHHbiH 

original  [o'ridjinal]  1)  opHrHHanbHbin;  2)  nepBOHananbHbiH 

talented  ['taebntid]  xanaHxnnBbiii 

true  to  life  ecxecxBCHHbhi,  npaBAonoAodHbifi 

versatile  ['v9:s9tail[  pa3nocxopOHHHH 

Brown  possesses  a  versatile  talent  of  an  actor.  Bpayn  o6nanaeT 
pa3HocxopOHHHM  aKxepcKHM  AapoBaHHetn. 
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Covent  Garden  (The  Royal  Opera  House)  Kobcht  TapAeu  (KopojieB- 
ckhh  onepHbifl  TeaTp) 

Shakespeare  Memorial  Theatre  UleKcnupoBCKHH  TeaTp 
Old  Vic  TeaTp  «Ojia  Bhk» 

The  Bolshoi  Theatre  Bojibiuoft  TeaTp 

The  Moscow  Art  Theatre  Mockobckhh  Xyflo*ecTBeiiHbiH  TeaTp 
(MXAT) 

The  Maly  Theatre  MaJibiH  TeaTp 


9 

Much  Ado  [a'du:]  About  Nothing  «Mnoro  uiyMa  H3  lmiero* 
Othello  «OTeji.io» 

Romeo  and  Juliet  «PoMeo  h  il>«yjibeTTa» 

Twelfth  N  ight  «i3,BeHaflu,aTaa  Hoab» 

Inspector-General  «PeBH3op» 

The  Queen  of  Spades  «nnKOBaa  AaMa» 

The  Three  Sisters  «Tpn  cecTpbi» 

The  Sea-Gull  « Manna* 

Cherry  Orchard  «BiiuiHeBbiH  ca&» 

Giselle  «)KH3eJib» 

The  School  for  Scandal  «UlKo.na  3jiocjiobhh» 

Don  Quixote  ['don  'kwiksat]  «,H.oh  Khxot» 

Swan  Lake  «Jle6eflnnoe  03epo» 

The  Kremlin  Chimes  «KpeM?ieBci<He  nypaHTbi* 

C.  ILLUSTRATION  OF  USE 


SUBSTITUTION  PATTERNS 

1)  “What  kind  of  theatre  is  the 
one  you’ve  just  mentioned?” 
“It’s  an  operetta  theatre.” 

a  drama 
a  comedy 
a  variety 
a  puppet 

2)  “What  can  you  say  of  it?” 
“It’s  certainly  one  of  the  best 
theatres  in  our  city.” 

the  oldest 
the  most  serious 
the  most  popular 
the  most  original 
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3)  “Do  you  know  the  repertoire 
of  the  Bolshoi  Theatre?” 

the  Maly  Theatre 
the  Moscow  Art  Theatre 
the  Drama  Theatre 
“Yes,  I  do.” 

4)  “Which  of  their  productions 
would  you  advise  me  to  see?” 

plays 
operas 
shows 

“I’d  recommend  you  to  see 
Pygmalion  as  a  first  choice.” 

King  Lear 
Don  Quixote 
Swan  Lake 

5)  “Is  that  a  really  good  production?” 

“Certainly,  it’s  simply  splendid.” 

a  great  success 
too  funny  for  words 
just  marvellous 

6)  “What  does  that  play  deal  with?” 

“It  tells  of  the  life  of  a  famous  novelist.” 

the  episodes  of  the  Great  Patriotic  War 
love  and  friendship  of  young  people 
the  events  in  England  in  Cromwell’s  times 
the  adventures  of  a  schoolboy 

7)  “Who  is  performing  the  leading  part  in  that  production?” 

acting 

singing 

dancing 

“As  far  as  the  bill  says,  the  leading  part  is  performed  by 

the  title  role 
the  main  character 
the  part  of  Romeo 

the  well-known  actor  X.” 

a  totally  unknown  singer 

the  People’s  Artist  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Petrov 

the  famous  English  actor  Laurence  Olivier 

8)  “Is  it  easy  or  difficult  to  get  tickets  for  this  performance?” 

play 

ballet 

show 
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“Very  difficult:  you  can  get  them  only  long  in  advance.” 

in  a  long  queue 
two  weeks  before  it 

9)  “In  what  part  of  the  auditorium  do  you  like  to  sit?” 

“I  usually  book  seats  in  the  orchestra  stalls.” 

the  dress-circle 
the  balcony 
the  gallery 
the  second  tier-box 
the  pit 


CONVERSATIONS 

1 

“Wherever  can  Jane  be  now,  I  wonder?” 

“She  is  either  at  home  or  at  the  theatre.” 

“But  she  isn’t  at  home,  I’ve  rung  her  up.” 

“Then  she  must  be  at  the  opera.” 

"Is  she  a  theatre-goer  like  that?” 

“Yes,  she  is.  She’s  crazy  about  theatre,  you  know.” 


II 

“What  is  the  best  theatre  in  your  city?” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“1  mean  the  cast  of  course.” 

“That’s  difficult  to  say,  since  we  have  one  theatre  for  every  type 
of  art  — that’s  why  we  have  the  best  operatic  cast,  the  best  corps 
de  ballet,  the  best  musical  comedy  and  the  best  drama  performers.” 


Ill 

“What  is  on  at  the  musical  comedy  today?” 

“1  think  it  is  some  performance  by  the  touring  company.” 

“Are  they  good?” 

“Well,  yesterday  the  house  was  so  full  that  there  was  no  room 
even  in  the  aisles.” 


IV 

“I  want  two  seats  for  Saturday  to  the  Opera  House.” 
“Let  me  see,  I  have  one  seat  in  the  boxes.” 

“What  about  the  stalls,  please?” 

“All  sold,  I’m  sorry.” 
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V 


“Do  you  know  where  I  went  last  night?” 

“I  have  no  idea.  Where  did  you  go?” 

“I  went  to  the  theatre  and  saw  Uncle  Vanya.  And  you  know,  of 
course,  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  tickets,  don’t  you?” 

“So  how  did  you  get  them?” 

“At  the  entrance  to  the  theatre,  just  before  the  performance  began. 
Accidentally, 1  I  was  passing  by  and  a  girl  offered  me  a  ticket.” 
“A  lucky  dog  you  are!” 


VI 

‘Oh,  there  you  are  at  last,  Kate!” 

“Hallo,  Bill,  I’m  sorry  I  kept  you  waiting.  It  hasn’t  started  yet, 
has  it?” 

“No,  but  there’s  a  long  queue  in  the  cloak-room  and  we  might  not 
be  let  to  the  hall.” 

“Let’s  hurry  up.  I  think  we’ll  make  it.  Don’t  get  upset,  dear.” 


VII 

“I  have  an  extra  ticket  for  the  matinee  tomorrow.  Would  you  care 
to  come  along  with  me?” 

“What  theatre?  And  what  is  on?” 

“It’s  the  ballet  Giselle.” 

“Why,  thank  you,  I’d  love  to  see  it.” 

“So  how  shall  we  meet?”, 

“1  suggest  we  should  meet,  at  the  entrance  to  the  theatre.” 


VIII 

“Well,  how  did  you  enjoy  the  play,  Kate? 

“Oh,  enormously!  I  think  the  production  was  really  brilliant  and 
so  was  the  acting.  And  what  do  you  think?” 

“I  think  just  the  same.  If  Jackson  hadn’t  been  ill,  it  would  have 
been  even  better.  They  say  he’s  wonderful  in  the  part  of  the  in¬ 
spector.” 

“But  his  understudy  was  very  good,  too,  especially  in  the  last  act. 
Of  course  the  plot  was  rather  absurd  ...”2 
“Well,  it’s  a  usual  detective  story.” 


2.  i.T 


1  Accidentally  CiynaiiHo 

2  absurd  [ab'saidj  aCcypfltiMii 


IX 


“I  was  very  much  moved  by  the 
performance  of  Smirnov.” 

“Oh,  that  ’S  a  talented  actor.” 
“And  so  versatile.” 

“Superb!” 

X 


“There  was  so  much  talk  about 
the  performance  and  after  all  it 
ended  in  a  flop.” 

“Well,  it  is  not  so  bad.” 

“How  can  you  say  that,  when 
it  is  a  complete  failure.” 

“Oh,  you’re  too  critical.” 


XI 

“1  never  knew  there  was  a  play  of  that  title.” 

“Yes,  it  was  made  after  the  book,  though  they  have  changed  a  few 
things.” 

“Changed  what?” 

“Well,  the  scene  is  laid  in  a  big  city,  instead  of  a  castle.  It’s 
sort  of  modernized.” 


A  STORY 

(Jane,  a  schoolgirl,  is  fond  of  folk-dances  and  she  attends  many 
performances  of  this  kind.  Here  are  her  impressions  of  visiting  an 
Indian  folk-dance  ensemble.) 

Hallo,  Mary!  Would  you  like  to  know  what  I  saw  yesterday? 
You  won’t  believe  but  I  was  at  the  performance  of  the  Indian 
folk-dance  ensemble.  Yes,  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  tickets,  you 
know.  Anyhow  I  was  lucky  enough  to  get  them.  In  fact  I  had 
an  exciting  evening.  Indian  dances  are  so  beautiful  and  colourful. 
You  probably  don’t  know  but  according  to  a  legend  the  first  Indian 
dancer  was  god  Brahma  and  originally  it  was  not  shown  to  the 
public.  But  now  they  have  a  lot  of  dancing  companies  touring  all 
over  the  world.  And  yesterday’s  was  one  of  them.  They  are  such 
a  success  that  they  do  not  only  give  evening  performances  but 
matinees,  too. 
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The  house  was  full,  there  were  even  chairs  put  in  the  aisles. 
I  had  a  friend  sitting  in  the  box,  and  my  seat  was  in  the  first 
row  of  the  balcony.  The  leading  ballet-dancer  got  many  curtain 
calls  and  gave  three  encores. 

As  you  perhaps  heard,  Indian  dancing  is  very  expressive  and 
every  movement  means  something:  an  elephant,  a  fish  or  any  other 
kind  of  animal.  Anyhow,  the  performance  is  very  simple,  there’s 
no  scenery  at  all  though  sometimes  they  use  light  for  effect.  And 
the  leading  ballet-dancer  was  so  magnificent  that  she  moved  the 
audience  to  tears.  When  the  last  curtain  fell,  there  was  a  storm 
of  applause.  The  audience  stood  applauding  the  dancers  for  almost 
half  an  hour.  And,  by  the  way,  it  wasn’t  a  first-night  performance. 
So  you  can  imagine  what  it  was  like  at  their  first  show.  The 
dancers  were  so  versatile  and  each  of  them  was  so  original  that 
I  wonder  if  they  can  have  understudies. 

I  suggest  you  should  go  and  see  them  by  all  means. 


A.  SITUATIONS 

1)  You  discuss  with  your  friend  the  programme  of  the  symphonic 
(chamber,  light)  music  concert  you  plan  to  go  to. 

2)  You  compare  notes  of  the  musical  concert  and  the  perform¬ 
ers  of  particular  pieces  after  visiting  the  Philharmonic. 

3)  You  have  bought  rare  recordings  of  a  certain  musician  or  singer 
and  invite  your  friend  to  come  to  your  place  and  listen  to  them. 

4)  You  exchange  records  with  your  friend. 

5)  At  a  party,  you  ask  a  friend  of  yours  who  can  play  the  piano 
(the  guitar,  etc.)  to  perform  some  piece  or  a  popular  song. 

6)  You  invite  your  friend  to  go  to  a  dancing  party. 

7)  At  a  dancing  party,  you  ask  the  conductor  of  the  band  to  play 
a  dance  you  like. 

8)  Holding  different  views  on  music,  you  have  an  argument  with 
your  friend. 

9)  A  boy  invites  a  girl  for  a  particular  dance. 

10)  You  discuss  the  problem  “Music  as  a  Hobby  and  a  Profession”. 

11)  You  discuss  the  problem  of  sporting  aspect  of  modern  dances. 


B.  TOPICAL  VOCABULARY 

i 

aria  ['aria]  apun 

He  sang  Lensky’s  aria  with  great  feeling.  On  cneji  apuio  JTen- 
cKoro  c  CojibiUHM  uy BCTBOM. 
concerto  [kon'tj’eatou]  Koimepr  (MyabiKa/ibiian  <|iopMu) 
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piece  [pi:s]  1)  Beiu.b,  npoH3BegeHue,  nbeca;  2)  My3biKajibHbift  hh- 
CTpyMeHT 

rhapsody  ['rsepsadi]  pancoAun 
sonata  [sa'nato]  coriaTa 
symphony  ['simfani]  chm^ohhh 

symphony  orchestra  CHMfjKHmuecKHH  opKCCTp 


1)  string  instruments  erpyHHbie  HHCTpyMenTbi 
banjo  ['baendgouj  6anA>KO 

’cello  ['tjelou]  (violoncello)  BHOAomiejib 

guitar  [gi'ta]  rmapa 

harp  [hap]  apdpa 

piano  ['pjaenou]  nuaHHHO 

grand  piano  ['graend  'pjsenou]  poa:ib 
violin  [(vaia'lin]  CKpunna 

2)  wind  instruments  AyxoBbie  hh- 

CTpyMeiiTbi 

accordion  [a'kD:dj9n]  aKKop- 
Aeou;  rapMOHHKa 
bagpipe  ['baegpaip]  BOAbiHKa 
flute  [flu:t]  cJuieuTa 
harmonica  [ha'momka]  rybHan 
rapMOHHKa 

saxophone  ['sseksafoun]  caK- 

CO(j)OH 

trumpet  ['trAmpit]  Tpyba 
to  blow  one’s  own  trumpet 

XBaJIHTbCH,  3aHHM3TbCH 
caMopeKJiaMOH 

3)  percussion  [pa'kAjan]  instru¬ 
ments  yAapHbie  HHCTpyMeHTbi 
cymbals  ['simbalz]  TapejiKH 
drum  [drAin]  6apa6aH 


“He’s  been  with  us  two  years  and 
I  still  don’t  know  what  instrument  he 
plays!” 


bass  [beis]  6ac 

baritone  ['baeritoun]  bapHTOH 
contralto  [kan'traeltou]  KOHTpaAbTO 
soprano  [sa'pranou]  conpaHO 

mezzo-soprano  I'medzousa'pranou]  Meugo-conpano 
tenor  I'teno]  Teiiop 


9  M  s  i  in 
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4 


accompanist  [o'kAmponist]  aKKOMnaHHaTop 
drummer  ['drAma]  6apa6aHiu,HK 
jazzman  ['dgsezman]  My3bmaHT  A>Ka30Boro  opxecTpa 
musician  [mjui'zijan]  My3biKanT;  komito3htop 
pianist  ['pjfemst]  nnaHHCT 

SOlplst  ['sOUiOUISt]  COJ1HCT 
Violinist  [,vaia'linist]  cKpnnaq 


5 

voice  [vdis]  ronoc 

He  is  not  in  good  voice  tonight.  Oh  ceroAHH  He  b  ronoce. 

chest  [tjest]  voice  rpyAHOH  ronoc 

hoarse  [hors]  voice  xpHnjibift  ronoc 

low  [lou]  voice  1)  THXHfi  ronoc;  2)  hh3khh  rojioc 

round  [raund]  voice  MarKHfi  ronoc 

sweet  [swiit]  voice  npHHTHbifl  ronoc 


6 

chorus  ['korros]  1)  xop,  xopoBaa  rpynna;  2)  My3biKanbHoe  npo- 
H3BeACHne  nm  xopa;  3)  npuneB,  noAXBaTbiBaeMbift  BceM  xopoM 
Mr*  Brown  sang  the  verses  of  the  song  and  everybody  joined 
in  the  chorus.  BpayH  nen  cnoBa  necnn,  a  npuneB  Bee  Hcnon- 

HHJ1H  XOpOM. 
in  chorus  xopoM 
duet  [djur'et]  aysT 
ensemble  [d:n  scimbl]  aircaMdnb 
melody  ['metadi]  mcjioahh 
Syti.  tune 

recital  [ri'saital]  1)  cojibHbiii  KormepT;  2)  KOHuepT  H3  npoH3BeAeHnii 
OAHOrO  K0Mn03HT0pa 


7 

concert  ['konsat]  KOHuepT 

It’s  a  chamber  (symphonic)  music  concert.  3to  KOHuepT  uriMcp- 
HOH  (CHM(j)OHHHeCKOH)  My3bIKH. 

music  ['mjurzik]  My3biKa 

to  have  an  ear  for  music  ogjia^aTb  My3biKajibHbiM  cnyxoM 
classical  ['kl aesikal ]  music  KJiaccHnecKan  My3biKa 
chamber  ['tjeimba]  music  KaMepiiaa  My3biKa 
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jazz  music  jxxasoBan  My3biKa 
light  music  jiercaH  My3bina 

symphonic  [sim'fonik]  music  cHMtjjoHHuecKaa  My3biKa 
programme  ['prougraem]  nporpaMMa 

What’s  on  the  programme?  Hto  b  nporpaMMe? 
technique  [tek'nirk]  TexHHKa  (Hcno-aHemm) 

The  technique  of  this  violinist  is  superb  (brilliant).  TexHHKa 
Hrpbi  aToro  cupunaqa  npeBoexoAHaa  (6necTfim,aa). 


8 

dance  [dctns]  1)  Taneu 

May  I  have  the  next  dance  with  you?  Mojkho  Miie  Bac  npir 
rnacHTb  Ha  cjieAyiomHH  Taneu.? 

2)  Tamibi,  Benep  TairneB 
to  give  a  dance  ycrponTb  y  cefia  AOMa  TaHUbi 
polka  I'poulka]  nojibxa 
tango  ['taeg'gou]  TaHro 
twist  [twist]  TBHCT 
waltz  [worls]  Banbc 


9 


to  accompany  [a'kAmpam]  aKKOMnaimpoBaTb 

She  accompanied  me  at  the  piano.  Ona  aKKOMnaHnpoBana  MHe 
na  (j)opTennaHO. 

to  appreciate  [o'pri:  Jieit]  noHHMaTb,  ueHHTb 

We  appreciate  Glinka’s  music  for  its  folk  character.  Mbi  ueriHM 
My3biKy  Tjihhkh  3a  ee  napoAHOCTb. 
to  interpret  [in'ta:prit]  ncnoA- 

HHTb,  HHTepnpeTHpoBaTb, 
pacKpbiBatb  xyAOHiecTBeH- 
Hblft  33MbICejl  npOH3BeAeHHH 
I  like  the  way  she  inter¬ 
prets  Beethoven.  Mne  npa- 
niiTCfl,  nai<  oiia  HcnonuaeT 
BeTXoneiia. 

to  play  |plei|  HrpaTb 

to  play  the  guitar  HrpaTb  na 
rmape 

to  play  a  tune  on  the  guitar 

CbirpaTb  MejioAHio  ua  rhTape 
to  play  by  notes  HrpaTb  no 

MOT  AM 

to  play  by  ear  HrpaTb  na 
cviyx 

u.  8M> 


‘‘I’ve  never  heard  him  play  so 
enthusiastically.” 


to  sing  [sir)]  (sang,  sung)  neTb 

Sing  us  one  of  your  new  ballads.  CnofiTe  HaM  oAHy  H3  cbohx 

HOBbix  6a;maA. 

to  sing  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  guitar  neTb  noA  aKKOMna- 
HHMeHT  THTapbl 

to  sing  out  of  tune  (JiajibiiiHBUTb 
to  trumpet  TpySnTb 


C.  ILLUSTRATION  OF  USE 

SUBSTITUTION  PATTERNS 

1)  “Can  you  play  the  piano?” 

the  violin 
the  guitar 
the  trumpet 

“Yes,  a  little.” 

2)  “What  are  you  going  to  play?” 

to  give  us 
to  perform 

“I’d  like  to  play  a  new  song  by  Petrov.” 

a  sonata  by  Beethoven 
a  piece  from  the  Tchaikovsky  concerto 
a  tune  of  my  own 

3)  “Could  you  play  that  melody  on  the  guitar?” 

this  song 
Chopin’s  sonata 
this  dance  tune 

“No,  I’d  rather  play  it  on  the  piano.” 

the  accordion 
the  violin 

4)  “What  sort  of  concert  is  that?” 

“It’s  an  evening  of  classical  music.” 

a  concert  chamber 

a  show  symphonic 

light 
jazz 
Soviet 

5)  “Well,  what  can  you  say  of  it?” 

his  music 
this  concerto 
her  symphony 

a)  “Oh,  1  enjoyed  it  very  much:  it’s  so  beautiful.” 

tuneful 

original  and  deep 
lyrical 


b)  “In  fact  I  disliked  it:  it’s 
too  noisy.” 
very  complex 
trivial 

very  strange 

6)  “Have  you  heard  my  brother 
(sister)  sing?” 

Robert 
Petrov 

“Yes,  he  (she)  has  a 
beautiful  voice.” 
pleasant 
sweet 

rather  hoarse 
unpleasant 

7)  “May  I  have  this  dance  with 
you?” 

waltz 
tango 

“Oh,  with  pleasure.” 

8)  “Would  you  care  for  a  dance,  Helen?” 

“I’m  sorry,  but  I’m  engaged.” 

I’m  not  very  good  at  dancing  this 

I’m  awfully  tired 

I’ve  already  promised  Jack 

9)  “The  band  is  playing  a  bit  too  fast.” 

a  bit  too  loud 
rather  badly 
awfully 
out  of  tune 

“That’s  right.” 


“Thanks  awfully,  but  I’ve  ji  ;t  had 
my  dinner.” 


CONVERSATIONS 

L 


"Could  you  play  this  melody  on  the  guitar?” 

"I  wonder  if  it  is  good  on  a  string  instrument.” 

“Do  try  it." 

"But  I  haven’t  got  the  notes.” 

“Never  mind,  you’ll  be  able  to  play  the  tune  by  ear.” 


IL 

"Do  you  piny  the  piano?” 

"Well,  a  little,  I  look  mil«k  lr».oil»,  hill  It  win  long  ago  " 

tin  I 


“Here’s  a  little  poem,  I  wrote  it  myself.  Can  you  set  it  to  music?’’ 
“It’s  not  so  easy,  but  I’ll  try.  I’ll  see  if  it  suits  some  of  the 
melodies  I  know.” 


Ill 

“What  do  you  usually  do  on  Sundays,  Mary?” 

“That  depends.  Sometimes  I  stay  at  home  and  read  a  book  or 
play  the  piano.  Sometimes  I  go  to  a  concert.” 

“I  know  you’re  very  musical.  Does  your  younger  sister  like  music, 
too?” 

“I  wouldn’t  say  so.  She  prefers  the  cinema.” 


IV 

“They  are  giving  a  new  opera  at  the  Opera  House.” 
“What  is  it?” 

It  is  Tosca." 

“Have  they  got  a  good  tenor  for  Cavaradoci?” 

“Of  course,  there  is  a  new  singer  with  a  charming  voice.” 


V 

“What’s  on  the  programme  at  the  Philharmonic  next  Saturday?” 
“There  are  three  participants:  a  pianist  and  two  violinists.” 

“Yes,  but  what  is  their  programme?” 

“Oh,  the  pianist  will  do  a  piece  of  Beethoven  and  the  violinists 
will  play  two  or  three  pieces  of  Tchaikovsky.” 

“Well,  you  aren’t  very  exact.  I  think  I’ll  have  to  see  the  bill 
myself.” 


VI 

“You’re  singing  out  of  tune.” 

“That  can’t  be,  here  are  the  notes.” 

,  “Well,  let  me  accompany  you  on  the  piano  and  you’ll  see.” 
“Yes,  that  was  the  note  do  and  I  took  mi." 


VII 

“That  boy  has  a  marvellous  ear  for  music.” 

“Isn’t  it  surprising  how  he  sings  anything  the  first  time  he  heard  it?" 
“And  the  voice  is  good,  too.” 

“A  little  hoarse  maybe  but  very  pleasant  to  the  ear.” 
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VIII 


“Have  you  ever  heard  Robert  sing?  They  say  he’s  very  musical.” 
“Oh,  yes.  I  once  heard  him  sing.  A  number  of  people  couldn’t 
resist1  the  power  of  his  voice.” 

“I  only  hope  he  won’t  do  his  songs  at  the  party  on  Saturday.” 
“No,  he  won’t,  he  has  a  sore  throat.” 


IX 


“This  is  a  very  tuneful  melody.” 

“It  is  a  Cuban  folk-song.” 

“I  love  folk-songs,  they  are  so  original  unlike  anything  else.” 
“That’s  right,  there  is  nothing  like  folk-songs — they  are  so  natural 
and  tuneful.” 


X 

“You  must  have  a  special  liking  to  jazz  music.  All  your  records 
are  in  this  line.” 

“Well,  it  is  not  exactly  so.  Mine  are  not  all  jazz  music  records — 
there  are  pieces  of  symphonic  music,  too.” 

“Not  very  many  of  them  . .  .” 

“Well,  jazz  music  is  essentially  folk  music,  I  can’t  understand 
this  dislike  of  yours.” 


XI 

“Is  it  a  big  ensemble?” 

“There  are  six  of  them  —  a  banjo,  an  accordion,  a  flute,  a  har¬ 
monica  and  what  else  ...” 

“They  can’t  do  without  a  guitar?” 

“Well,  yes,  there  are  two  guitars.” 


XII 

“How  wonderfully  she  dances!” 

“No  wonder,  she’s  a  dance  stylist.” 

“You  don’t  say  so!  She’s  a  chemist.” 
“That’s  right.  Ball  dances  is  her  hobby.” 


1  lo  resist  |ri'/.ist|  od.  itunccm 
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XIII 


“May  I  have  the  next  dance  with  you,  Jill?” 

“You’re  a  bit  late,  Johnny.  I’ve  promised  it  to  Paul.  Ask  Nell.” 
“Thanks,  but  I’ve  just  danced  with  her.” 


A  STORY 

(Nick  tells  his  mother  of  his  visit  to  a  friend.) 

Yesterday  I  spent  a  most  wonderful  evening  with  Peter  and  his 
family.  Peter  is  so  gifted.  To  begin  with  he  speaks  English  like 
a  born  Englishman.  He  plays  the  piano,  the  accordion  and  what 
not.  Besides,  he  knows  all  types  of  music  there  exist  in  the  world. 
He  is  especially  fond  of  folk  music.  Peter’s  father  has  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  all  kinds  of  folk  music,  well,  you  know,  European, 
Asian,  African,  there  is  even  an  album  of  Maori  war  dance  music 
from  New  Zealand. 

Well,  yesterday  they  had  a  big  day.  Somebody  gave  them  a 
brand-new  record  of  Scottish  folk  music.  I  can’t  say  I  liked  it  at 
the  very  first  hearing.  When  Peter  saw  how  puzzled  I  looked  he 
gave  me  a  whole  lecture  of  what  Scottish  music  is. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Scots  have  quite  an  original  musical 
tradition.  They  like  various  wind  instruments  like  horns,  flutes, 
trumpets;  but  of  course  their  national  pride  is  the  bagpipe.  It 
seems  improbable  but  they  manage  to  play  all  sorts  of  music  on 
the  bagpipe,  like  military  marches,  monotonous  songs,  lyric  love 
songs  and  marvellous  ballads  of  the  past  times.  Some  of  these 
ballads  are  ancient,  some  are  modern  ones,  but  they  are  always 
tuneful  and  often  vivacious.  The  musicians  play  by  ear,  or  they 
may  play  by  notes.  Often  the  musician  is  the  poet  at  the  same 
time.  He  composes  a  poem  and  sets  it  to  music,  or  better  still 
he  composes  a  poem  while  he  is  playing  the  tune.  This  is  a  tra¬ 
dition  that  goes  back  to  Middle  Ages  to  the  famous  Scottish  bards 
who  glorified  the  immortal  Robert  Bruce  and  the  beautiful  Mary 
of  the  Stuarts,  the  Queen  of  Scots.  I  wouldn’t  know  it  if  Peter 
hadn’t  told  me.  And  believe  it  or  not,  I  began  to  really  like  the 
Scottish  music  after  1  learned  all  this.  Would  you  care  to  listen 
to  it,  Mummy? 
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AT  A  FINE  ARTS 
EXHIBITION 

• 

HA  BbICTABKE 

II30EPA3HTEJIbH0r0 

HCKYCCTBA 


A.  SITUATIONS 

1)  You  tell  your  new  friend  (a  stranger)  about  the  picture  gal¬ 
leries  (Fine  Arts  Museum)  of  your  town. 

2)  You  inquire  of  a  museum  attendant  or  guide  what  works  of 
art  are  represented  in  the  museum. 

3)  You  are  a  guide  of  your  school  gallery. 

4)  You  compare  notes  with  a  friend  of  the  exhibition  you 
visited. 

5)  You  discuss  the  picture  of  your  fellow  amateur  painter. 

6)  You  talk  with  a  friend  about  your  favourite  painters  and  their 
pictures. 

7)  You  make  arrangement  with  a  friend  to  visit  a  newly  opened 
show. 

8)  You  discuss  different  trends  in  painting. 

9)  You  talk  on  life  and  creative  activities  of  artists  in  socialist 
and  capitalist  societies. 

10)  You  discuss  the  problem  “Painting  and  Photography”. 

11)  Two  amateur  painters  exchange  practical  advice  on  the  pic¬ 
tures  they  are  painting. 

12)  You  talk  with  an  artist  in  his  studio  (on  his  creative  activi¬ 
ties  and  plans). 


B.  TOPICAL  VOCABULARY 

1 

art  | at  |  itCHya'liio 

applied  ait  iipm  hi  line'  in  i  y  <  tm» 

Nlie  li  iltnlylim  ml  . . n‘im  i  . . 


Fine  Arts  H3o6pa3HTejibHoe  ncKyccTBo 

Painting,  drawing  and  sculpture  are  Fine  Arts.  >KiiBomicb,  rpa- 
cjiHKa  h  cKy;ibnTypa  —  bham  H3o6pa3HTejibiioro  ncnyccTBa. 
folk  art  HapoAHoe  HCKyccTBO 
graphic  ['graefik]  art  rpaijiHKa 
work  of  art  npoH3BeAeHHe  ncKyccTBa 
painting  ['peintig],  1)  >KHBonncb,  acaHp  (bha)  JKHBonncn 
battle  painting  daTanbuaa  jKHBonHCb 
genre  [sanr]  painting  xcanpOBaH  jKiiBonncb 
landscape  painting  neH3a>KHaa  xoiBonucb 
mural  ['mjuaral]  painting  (JjpecKOBaa  >KHBonncb 
Syn.  fresco  painting 

seascape  painting  MopcKofi  neH3a>K,  Mapima 
2)  KapTHHa,  pocnncb 

oil  painting  KapTHHa,  HanHcamiafl  MacnniibiMH  KpacnaMH 
still  life  nariopMopT 
sculpture  ('skAlpt^a]  CKyabrnypa 

The  sculpture  of  this  fountain  is  magnificent.  CKyjibnTypa  9Toro 

cj)OHTaHa  BeaHKOJienHa. 

antique  [sen'ti:k]  sculpture  aiiTHHHaa  cKynbntypa 


2 

artist  ['artist]  xyAOJKHHK 

connoisseur  [,koni'sa:]  3HaTOi<,  nemiTejib 

He  was  a  great  connoisseur  in  (of)  Dutch  painting.  Oh  6hji 

6oabUlHM  3H3TOKOM  TOJinaHACKOH  JKHBOniiCH. 
engraver  [m'greiva]  rpaBep 
guide  [gaid]  tha,  SKcnypcoBOA 
master  ['mastaj  bcjihkhh  xyAOWHHK,  MacTep 
painter  ['peinta]  xyAOWHHK,  auiBonHceu. 
animal  painter  aHHMaJWCT 
landscape  painter  neii3a>KHCT 
painter  of  seascapes  MapHHHCT 
sitter  ['sita]  HaTypmHK 
Sy&.  model  ['modi] 
sculptor  ['skAlpta]  cKyjibmop 


3 

brush  [brAj1]  KHCTb;  the  brush  HCKyccTBO  xyAOJKHHKa 

This  picture  belongs  to  the  brush  of  Goya.  3ia  KapTHHa  npn 
HaAJieiKHT  KHCTH  TOHH. 

canvas  ['kaenvas]  1)  xojict;  2)  nonoTHo,  KapTHHa 
Look  at  this  canvas.  B3rjniHH  Ha  3Ty  Kaprany. 
easel  ['i:zl]  Mo^bdepT 


paint  [  peint]  Kpacna 

oil  paints  Mac;iHHbie  KpacKH 
Syn.  oils 

palette  ['paelit]  1)  najiHTpa;  2) 
TBopnecKan  MaHepa  xyAow- 
HHKa 

Looking  at  the  picture  one 
could  tell  painter’s  palette 
at  once.  Tlpn  B3TJIHAC  na 
KapTHiiy  cpaay  ny bctbob3- 
.nacb  na^HTpa  xyAO>KHHKa. 
sketch  [sketj-]  HaSpocox,  stioa 
Syn.  study 

water-colour  ['wa:ta,kAla]  aKBa- 
peAb 


4 

cartoon  [ka;'tu:n]  KapHKaTypa 
( npeuM .  no.THTHMecKaa) 
drawing  ['drong]  pncynoK 

pencil  drawing  pncyHOK  Ka- 
paHAaniOM 

engraving  [in'greivig]  rpaBiopa 
masterpiece  ['mastapiis]  uieAeBp 
picture  ['piktja]  KapTHHa 
print  [print]  scTawn 
portrait  ['po:trit]  nopTpeT 
self-portrait  aBTonopTpeT 
statue  ['staetju:]  craTya 

That  was  the  statue  of  Neptune.  3to  6biJia  CTaTya  HenTyHa. 
statuette  [,stset ju'et]  cTaTyaraa 


5 

background  ['bsekgraund]  3aAHHft  miaH,  <]ioh 

In  the  picture  one  can  see  a  castle  with  a  background  of  hills. 
Ha  KapTHHe  6hji  H3o6pa>KeH  3hmok  Ha  cJioHe  xojimob. 
colouring  ['kAlarig]  KonopHT 
foreground  ['faigraund]  nepeAHHH  nnafi 
life  [laif]  naTypa,  >KH3Hb 

life-like  caobho  jkiiboii;  oueiib  iioxojkhII 
to  paint  from  life  imcan.  c  nnrypi.i 
life-sized  ii  4inrypn.ni.il yio  iiejiii'iimy 
shade  | Jeid |  oneilOH,  TOUl. 

subject  I'sAh'lgkl |  I)  u’mh,  ')  ndi.i*i  i,  ii|h'/imim 


view  [vju:]  1)  bha 

view  of  the  town  bha  ropoAa 
2)  OCMOTp 

to  be  on  view  6biTb  BbiCTaBjiemibiM  n,Jin  o6o3peHH5i,  skcitohh- 
poBaTbcn 


classicism  ['klaesisizm]  KjiaccHUH3M;  CAeAOBarme  KJiaccHHecKHM  06- 
pa3uaM 

impressionism  [lm'prejomzm]  HMnpeccHOHH3M 
realism  ['rializm]  peajiH3M 

Socialist  realism  cou,HajiHCTHMecKHH  peajiH3M 
Renaissance  [ri'neisons]  PeHeccaHC,  Bo3po>KAeHHe 
style  [stall]  CTHjib 

The  picture  was  in  the  style  of  Rembrandt.  KapTima  6buia 
nanncaHa  b  CTHjie  (npoH3BeAeHHH)  PeM6paHATa. 
trend  [trend]  HanpaBjieHHe  b  HcnyccTBe,  TeHAeHmm 

His  pictures  established  a  new  trend  in  modern  painting.  Ero 
KapTHHbi  yTBepAHJiH  HOBoe  HanpaBJieHne  b  coBpeMeHHOH  >khbo- 
micn. 

7 

authentic  [o:'0entik]  noAJiHHHbifi,  AocroBepHbiH 
distinct  [dis'tigkt]  oTqeTJiHBbiH,  hcho  pa3JiHHHMbin 

All  the  shades  in  the  picture  were  quite  distinct.  Bee  ottchkh 

Ha  KapTHHe  6bIJIH  HCHO  pa3JIHHHMbI. 
marvellous  ['mavalos]  qyAHbifi,  qyAecHbiii 
nude  [nju:d]  ofiHa>KeHHbiH 
vague  [veig]  neHCHbifi,  HeonpeAejieHHbiii 
vague  resemblance  OTAajieHHoe  cxoactbo 
valuable  ['vaeljuabl]  ueHHbiH 

The  Tretyakov  Gallery  is  famous  for  its  valuable  collections 
of  works  of  Russian  masters.  TpeTbHKOBCKan  rajiepea  H3BecTHa 
CBOHMH  UeHHblMH  KOJIJieKU.H51MH  KapTHH  pyCCKHX  MaCTepOB. 


to  convey  [kon'vei]  nepeAaBaTb  (HanpiiMep:  HAeio,  qyBCTBo  h  t.  a.) 
This  picture  conveys  to  you  some  idea  of  man’s  beauty.  3Ta 
KapTHHa  nepeAaeT  HAeio  qejiOBeqecKoii  KpacoTbi. 
to  depict  [di'pikt]  H3o6pajKaTb 

Several  men  on  horseback  were  depicted  in  the  background.  ITa 
33AHeM  njiane  6buio  H3o6pajKeHO  HecKOJibKO  bc3AHhkob. 
to  execute  ['eksikju:t]  BbinojiHHTb,  HcnojiHHTb 

The  landscape  painting  was  executed  with  great  skill.  nefi3a>K 

.  6bIJI  BbinOJlHCH  C  60JIbHJHM  HCKyCCTBOM. 
to  exhibit  [ig'zibit]  BbieraBjmTb,  yqacTBOBaTb  b  BbiCTaBKax 
Syn.  to  display 


to  mould  [mould]  jiemiTb,  npHAaBaTb  (jiopMy,  oTJiHBaTb 

He  moulded  the  head  of  a  girl  out  of  plain  clay.  Oh  BbiJieriHJi 
rOJIOBy  AeBOHKH  H3  06bIKH0BeHH0H  rJIHHbl. 
to  paint  [peint]  micaTb  KpacKaxm,  3aHHMarbC5i  jKHBonucbio;  H3o6pa- 
*aTb 

He  painted  a  big  ship  in  the  foreground.  Ha  nepeAHeM  njiaHe 
OH  H3o6pa3HA  (HapHCOBajl)  SojIblHOH  KOpafijlb. 
to  portray  [po:'trei]  H3o6pa>Karb;  pHCOBaTb  nopipeT 

He  portrayed  poor  peasants  rather  realistically.  Oh  H3o6pa>Kaji 
CeAHbix  KpecrbJiH  AocraTomio  peamicnmecKH. 
to  represent  [(repri'zent]  1)  npeAcraBjiHTb 

The  masters  of  the  Renaissance  were  represented  at  this  exhi¬ 
bition  rather  well.  Maerepa  anoxn  Bo3po>KAeHHH  6buiH  na  stoh 
BbicTaBKe  npeACTaBjieHbi  AOBOJibHO  nojmo. 

2)  H3o6pan<aTb,  noKa3biBaTb,  npeACTaBjmTb 
co6oh 

This  painting  represents  a  hunting  scene.  3ra  KapTHHa  H3o6pa- 
>:<aeT  cueny  oxotm. 
to  restore  [ri'sto:  ]  peeraBpHpoBaTb 

The  picture  was  in  a  very  bad  state  and  it  took  months  to 
restore  it.  KapTHHa  GbiJia  b  oneHb  njioxoM  coctohhhh,  h  nona- 
AobHJiocb  mhoto  MecflueB,  HTodbi  ee  peeraBpHpoBaTb. 
to  sit  [sit]  (sat,  sat)  no3iipoBaTb 

I’d  like  to  paint  your  portrait,  will  you  sit  for  me?  91  6bi 
xoTeji  HamicaTb  Barn  nopTpeT,  bu  6yAeTe  no3iipoBaTb  Miie? 
to  sketch  [sket]’ ]  AejiaTb  HaSpocKH,  3CKH3bi 
to  treat  [tri:t]  TpaKTOBaTb 

The  subjects  of  her  paintings  can  be  treated  in  a  different  way. 
Cio/KeTbi  ee  npoH3BeAemiH  mojkho  TpaKTOBaTb  no-pa3iioMy. 

9 

collection  [kaTekJan]  KOjuieKiwa,  codpaime  (npoH3BeAeHHH) 
private  collection  nacTHaa  ko.tjickli.H5i 

This  picture  by  Rembrandt  belongs  to  the  private  collection 
of  some  British  connoisseur  and  that’s  why  it  is  represented 
here  only  by  a  copy.  3Ta  KapTHHa  PeiwSpaiTATa  bxoaht  b  uacTiiyio 
KOJijieKHHio  OAHoro  aurjuiHCKoro  KOJiJieKUHOHepa,  noaTOMy  OHa 

npeACTaBJieHa  3Aecb  TOJibKo  Konnefi. 
exhibition  [,eksTbiJan]  BbicTaBKa,  3KCno3HUHH 

We  were  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  modern  painting  yesterday. 
Bqepa  mm  6biJin  Ha  exeeroAHOH  BbicraBice  coBpeMeHHOH  jkhbohhch. 
gallery  ['gaelori]  KapTHHHaa  rajiepea 

the  National  Gallery  (London)  HaHHOiiajibHan  rajiepesi  (b  JIoh- 
AOHe;  oahh  H3  KpynHeHUiHX  b  Miipe  My3eeB  eBponeiicKoro  H3o6pa- 
3HTeJlbHOrO  HCKyCCTBa) 
museum  [mjm'ziam]  My3eii 
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the  Pushkin  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  My3efl  H30(5pa3HTe;ibHbix 
HCKyccTB  hm.  A.  C.  nyuiKima  (MoCKBa) 
the  Russian  Museum  PyccKHH  My3eft  (JleHHHrpaa) 
the  Hermitage  ['haimitidj]  3pMHTa>K  (JIeHHHrpa,n) 

C.  ILLUSTRATION  OF  USE 
SUBSTITUTION  PATTERNS 

1)  “What  do  you  say  to  visiting  the  Picture  Gallery?” 

the  Fine  Arts  Museum 
the  exhibition  of  R.  Kent's 
landscapes 
the  exhibition  of  graphic  art 
the  exhibition  of  works  by 
William  Hogarth 
the  display  of  children’s 
drawings 

“Oh,  I’d  gladly  go.” 

2)  “In  what  room  are  (is)  antique  sculptures  exhibited?” 

works  of  applied  arts  displayed 
the  art  of  the  on  view 

Renaissance 

“It  is  on  the  ground  floor.” 

the  second  room  to  the  right 
in  the  left  wing  of  the  Museum 
in  Room  15 

3)  “I’d  like  to  draw  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  still  life.” 

water-colour 
picture 
engraving 
sculpture 
drawing 
portrait 
fresco 

“Oh,  it’s  wonderful!” 

marvellous 
impressive 
just  splendid 
too  lovely  for  words 

4)  “Who  painted  this  picture?” 

piece 
seascape 

“It  belongs  to  the  brush  of  a  famous  Russian  painter.” 

an  unknown  Dutclj  portrait  painter 
a  world  known  landscapist 
French  animal  painter 
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5)  “What  does  this  artist  generally  depict  in  his  pictures?” 

canvases 

works 

“Different  things.  In  this  one,  for  example,  he  depicts 

a  genre  scene.” 

a  busy  street 

an  oriental  market 

an  evening  in  autumn 

the  stormy  sea 

a  caravan  in  the  desert 


6)  “I  can’t  make  out  what’s 
depicted  in  the  foreground.” 

the  background 
the  middleground 
the  distance 

“It’s  obviously  a  horseman.” 

a  rock 
a  sail 
a  haystack 

7)  “What  idea  does  this  pic¬ 
ture  convey?” 

“To  my  mind,  the  picture  con¬ 
veys  an  idea  of  man’s  beauty.” 
an  idea  of  strength  of 
human  spirit 
an  idea  of  mother’s  love 
a  sense  of  space  (light) 

8)  “What  colours  does  this 
painter  prefer?” 

tones 

shades 

“He  executes  his  pieces 
mostly  in  bright  colours.” 
dark  tones 
warm  shades 

9)  “What  school  of  (trend  in) 
painting  does  this  artist  be¬ 
long  to?” 

“His  works  are  typical  spec¬ 
imens  of  classicism.” 

romanticism 
realism 
old  Flemish 
School 
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CONVERSATION'S 


I 

“Today’s  newspaper  reads  an  exhibition  of  amateur  painters  is 
to  be  opened  at  the  city  Fine  Arts  Museum  next  month.” 

“Oh,  that’s  what  George  told  me  about  last  week.  He  will 
also  take  part  in  this  show.” 

“Will  he  really?  Can  he  produce  anything  sensible?” 

“Certainly,  he  can.  The  latest  landscape  1  saw  in  his  studio 
caught  my  imagination.  I  think  he’ll  be  a  success  at  this  exhi¬ 
bition.” 


II 

“Does  your  gallery  contain  contemporary  British  painting?” 
“Unfortunately,  not.  It  specializes  only  in  the  arts  and  culture  of 
the  Far  East  and  India.” 

“I’d  like  to  see  the  works  of  modern  Indian  artists.  Where  are 
they  displayed?” 

“They  are  on  the  second  floor.” 


Ill 

“Do  you  often  discuss  art  with  Jill?” 

“Very  seldom.” 

“Why,  she’s  so  keen  on  modern  art.” 

“That’s  right.  But  whenever  we  start  discussing  it  we  just  quarrel.”1 


IV 

“What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Jones”  works?” 

“Well,  he’s  a  brilliant  landscape  painter,  isn’t  he?” 

“On  the  whole  he  is,  but  there’s  one  thing  I’m  not  sure  I  like 
about  his  canvases.” 

“What  is  it  that  you  don’t  like  about  them?” 

“You  see,  his  colours  are  too  dark.  Don’t  you  think  so?” 


V 

“Oh  look  at  this  picture,  it’s  a  masterpiece,  I  believe!” 
“Masterpiece,  you  say?  What  makes  you  think  so?” 


1  to  quarrel  ['kworal]  ccopiiThca 
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“Because  it  conveys  its  meaning  with  such  a  great  feeling.” 

“It’s  just  exaggeration.1  The  painting  isn’t  too  bad,  indeed,  but  I 
wouldn’t  dub  it  a  masterpiece.” 


VI 

“Whose  portrait  is  that?” 

“Which  do  you  mean,  who  painted  the  picture  or  who  is  painted 
in  it?” 

“Well,  I’d  like  to  know  both.” 

“It’s  Repin’s  picture  of  . . .  Repin.  That  is,  it’s  his  self-portrait." 


VII 

“This  little  portrait  is  of  great  value  though  it  cost  the  Gallery 
only  a  few  hundred  pounds.” 

“How’s  that?” 

“The  matter  is  that  the  picture  was  bought  unrecognized  and  last 
year  the  experts  found  that  it  belonged  to  the  brush  of  Goya.” 
“It’s  rather  curious.  I  have  several  little  oil  pictures  at  home. 
Don’t  you  think  I  must  take  them  to  an  expert?” 


VIII 

“This  abstract  painting  is  quite  unusual.” 

“And  the  way  some  of  such  ‘works’  are  produced  is  still  more 
unusual.  I  just  saw  ‘painting’  a  picture  of  this  kind  in  the  studio 
of  a  fashionable  French  artist.” 

“Well,  did  he  use  some  unusual  technique?” 

“Oh,  yes,  rather.  He  made  a  man  and  a  woman  dance  barefoot 
over  a  canvas  on  which  oil  paints  had  been  spread.  Thus  he  pro¬ 
duced  most  of  his  famous  pictures.” 

IX 

“Would  you  like  to  sit  for  a  picture,  Mary?” 

“I’d  like  to,  but  I  haven’t  got  the  patience  for  that.  Will  it  last 
long?” 

“No,  it’ll  take  me  only  an  hour  to  make  a  sketch.” 

“That’s  too  long.  Nick  will  manage  to  make  that  in  half  as  much 
time  so  I’d  better  sit  for  him.” 

“Well,  you  have  a  free  choice.” 


1  exaggeration  [ig,zjed3o'rci / on]  npcyiie/nuirinio 


X 


“I  can’t  tell  what  is  depicted  in  the  right  middle  distance.” 

“I’m  not  surprised:  you’re  standing  too  close  to  the  picture.  If  you 
stepped  back  you’d  see  much  better.  The  artist  uses  certain  tech¬ 
nique.” 

“I’d  gladly  follow  your  advice,  but  I’m  short-sighted,  you  know, 
and  I  left  my  specs  at  home.” 

XI 

“Speaking  of  still  life  —  how  do  you  like  this  one?” 

“It’s  fine.  The  chicken  looks  pretty  delicious.  But  as  to  the 
apples,  they  are  a  bit  too  blue.” 

“You  aren’t  an  expert  in  painting,  for  sure.  You  took  the  turkey 
for  a  chicken  and  plums  for  apples.” 

“Well,  am  I  to  blame  for  that?  Isn’t  it  the  painter  who  misled 
me,  eh?” 


STORY  1 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  FINE  ARTS  MUSEUM 

Last  month  our  tutor  arranged  a  group  visit  to  the  city  Fine 
Arts  Museum.  When  we  came  there  we  were  met  by  the  guide 
who  told  us  the  history  of  the  Museum  and  how  its  collections 
had  started.  The  Museum  was  founded  at  the  end  of  the  19th 
century. 

Then  the  guide  took  us  to  the  first  room.  It  contained  a  rich 
collection  of  antique  sculptures,  mostly  Greek  and  Roman.  I  was 
surprised  at  the  great  skill  of  ancient 'sculptors.  The  figures  were 
so  realistic,  full  of  energy  and  life. 

In  another  room  were  the  paintings  which  represented  the  epoch 
of  the  Renaissance.  Many  of  the  pictures  were  of  religious  content 
and  it  wasn’t  easy  to  understand  them  without  the  guide’s  expla¬ 
nations.  But  the  great  masters  of  those  times  painted  not  only 
gods  and  angels  but  also  scenes  taken  from  everyday  life  and 
portraits  of  ordinary  people.  Unfortunately,  the  Museum  possesses 
only  a  few  originals  of  the  Renaissance  painters.  Most  of  the 
artists,  such  as  Michelangelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  others  are 
represented  by  copies. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  works  of  masters  of  later  pe¬ 
riods,  too.  Those  artists  belonged  to  the  classic  and  romantic 
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schools  in  painting.  Several  canvases  were  simply  brilliant  and  it 
was  hard  to  tear  oneself  away  from  them. 

The  guide  said  the  old  masters  had  paid  special  attention  to 
the  composition  of  a  picture,  precision1  in  lines  and  colour  effects. 
All  the  objects  and  people  in  pictures  were  depicted  so  vividly, 
so  life-like,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  notice  the  painter’s 
technique.  Here  the  guide  cited  Oscar  Wilde  as  saying  that  one 
should  be  able  to  say  of  a  picture  not  that  it  is  ‘well  painted’, 
but  that  it  is  ‘not  painted’  at  all.  Each  of  us  enjoyed  that  sen¬ 
timent.8 

But  what  struck  me  most  of  all  was  the  room  where  the 
pictures  representing  the  19th  century  realism  were  displayed. 
One  could  stand  for  hours  in  front  of  those  canvases  and  admire 
them. 

We  also  liked  the  section  of  Soviet  painting.  As  the  guide 
said  here  one  could  form  an  idea  of  what  has  been  achieved  in 
the  fifty  years  of  Soviet  painting  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  only 
some  of  the  outstanding  works  by  Soviet  masters  were  on  view. 

Such  pictures  as  A  Partisan’s  Mother  by  S.  Gerasimov,  Lenin 
Speaking  at  the  Third  Y.  C.  L.  Congress  by  B.  Ioganson  and 
others  still  stand  in  my  eyes.  My  attention  was  attracted  by 
a  humble  painting,  entitled  Cyclist:  a  young  lad,  obviously  a  work¬ 
er,  standing  with  a  bicycle  near  the  highway  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  several  tall  modern  buildings.  The  picture  gives  the 
feeling  of  distance  and  atmosphere.  Everything  in  the  picture  is 
characteristic  of  Soviet  life. 

We  all  liked  the  visit  to  the  Museum  immensely.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  the  visit  didn’t  last  very  long  and  we  skipped3  a  great  deal 
of  interesting  works  of  art.  I  think  I  must  go  to  the  Museum 
again  and  study  the  exhibits  more  thoroughly.4 


STORY  2 

(Jim  Smith,  a  senior  form  pupil,  is  making  a  report  on  English 
painters  at  the  school  Fine  Arts  Club.) 


ENGLISH  PAINTERS 

I’d  like  to  tell  you  a  few  words  about  the  most  renowned 
artists  of  England  and  give  you  a  touch  on  their  creative  ac¬ 
tivities. 


1  precision  [pri'sisari]  TomtocTb 

2  sentiment  ['sentimant]  BbicKa3biBaitHe 

3  to  skip  nepecKaKHBaTb,  ^iponycnaTb 

4  thoroughly  ['OArali]  TuuiTc.nt.iio 
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Some  of  the  greatest  foreign  masters  were  attracted  to  Britain 
by  honours  and  titles  of  nobility.1  Among  them  was  Van  Dyck 
[vam'daik],  the  famous  Flemish  painter,  who  married  the  daughter 
of  a  lord  and  lived  in  England  for  a  long  time.  He  was  the  father 
of  the  English  portrait  school.  His  main  successors  were  like  him 
foreigners. 

The  first  truly  English  painter  was  William  Hogarth  ['houqaQ] 
(1697—1764),  For  more  than  a  century  England  was  to  see 
a  brilliant  succession  of  geniuses: 2  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Law¬ 
rence,  Constable  and  Turner. 

One  of  the  glories  of  English  art  is  portrait  painting,  another 
is  landscape.  In  both  directions  it  rose  to  supreme  heights. 

W.  Hogarth  was  born  in  London  in  the  family  of  a  school¬ 
master.  A  rebel 3  and  an  innovator,  Flogarth  was  a  curious  observ¬ 
er  of  people  and  life.  In  his  famous  set  of  pictures  called  Ma- 
riage  a  la  Mode 4 *  and  others  he  vividly  portrayed  the  national 
character. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  f'd^ofwa  'reinldz]  (1723 — 1792)  was  one  of 
the  outstanding  British  portraitists.  He  was  the  first  president  of 
the  Royal  Academy  and  the  principal  painter  of  the  king.  He 
stayed  three  years  in  Rome  copying  Old  Masters.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  his  paintings  have  cracked  and  faded. 

Thomas  Gainsborough  ['qeinzbara]  (1727 — 1788)  was  the  creator 
of  the  EnglisF  schbaToTTandscape,  though  he  had  to  paint  a  lot 
of  portraits,  too.  But  even  in  his  portraits  he  is  an  out-of-door 
painter.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Van  Dyck,  but  his  palette  was 
quite  different. 

John  Constable  ['kAnstabll  (1776 — 1837)  was  one  of  the  greatest 
landscapists  in  history.  At  that  time  there  were  few  people  in 
England  who  appreciated  landscapes.  So  he  had  to  show  his  pic¬ 
tures  in  France  where  he  was  awarded 6  the  gold  medal  for  one  of 
his  paintings. 

Joseph  Turner  (1775 — 1851)  was  a  sailor  at  heart  and  painted 
mostly  marine  subjects.  Fie  tried  to  portray  the  mood  of  the  sea 
through  the  experiences  of  man. 


1  titles  of  nobility  flBopaHCKHe  THTyjibi 

2  genius  ['djhijas]  reHHii 

3  rebel  ['rebl]  fiyirrapb 

4  Mariage  a  la  Mode  «Moahlih  Spans  ( naseaime  cepuu  npou3eedeHuii  Xo- 

eapma) 

6  to  be  awarded  [a'vvD:did]  CfciTb  HarpajnnemibiM 
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SIGHTSEEING. 

AT  A  MUSEUM 

9 

OCMOTP 

ftOCTOHPIIMEHATEJIb- 

IIOCTEH. 

B  MY3EE 


A.  SITUATIONS 


1)  You  tell  a  stranger  or  a  guest  all  about  the  places  of  interest 
in  your  town  (locality). 

2)  You  show  to  a  group  of  visiting  schoolchildren  the  points  of 
interest  of  your  city  (town,  locality). 

3)  You  inquire  of  the  guide  about  a  particular  point  of  interest 
or  an  exhibit. 

4)  Showing  your  city  to  guests,  you  describe  the  places  connected 
with  the  revolutionary  activities  and  partisan  movement. 

5)  You  compare  notes  of  a  sightseeing  tour  or  a  visit  to  a 
museum. 

6)  You  are  a  guide  of  your  school  museum. 

7)  You  discuss  a  plan  of  setting  up  a  school  museum. 

8)  You  discuss  tlie  problem  “Places  of  Historical  Interest  and 
Reconstruction  of  the  City”. 

9)  You  discuss  the  problem  “When  a  Thing  Becomes  an  Exhibit 
of  a  Museum”. 

10)  You  discuss  the  qualities  indispensable  for  a  guide. 


15.  TOPICAL  VOCABULARY 


district  ['distrikt]  paftoH,  oxpyr,  yuacTOK 

industrial  [in'dAstrioll  district  npoMfaiuuieHHbiii  paiioii 
shopping  I' Jopir)]  district  Topronmi  pafiou 
I  live  not  far  from  the  shopping  dr  illed.  VI  aunty  inn  nun  m 
ToproDoro  paliomi. 


Syn.  section  ['sekj'an)  pafioH,  yuaeroK  ropoaa 
business  ['btzms]  section  aeaoBOH  pafioH 
environs  fenviranz]  pi  oKpecraocTH 

The  environs  of  Kiev  are  buried  in  foliage.  OKpecruocTH  KrieBa 
yTonaroT  b  3eaeHH. 

outskirts  ['autska:ts]  pi  OKpamia,  npeaMecTba  (ropoaa) 
in  the  outskirts  of  Ha  OKpamie 
suburb  ['sAba:b]  npHropoa;  pi  OKpecTHOCTH 

Several  residential  areas  have  sprung  up  in  the  suburbs  of  our 
city.  HecKonbKO  hchjihx  pafionoB  noHBHaocb  b  OKpecTiiocTax  Ha- 
tuero  ropoaa. 

2 

cannon  ['ksenan]  nyuuca;  opyane 

castle  ['kccsl]  3aMon,  ABOpeu 

cathedral  [ka'0i:dral]  KatpeapaabHbifi  co6op 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  London  is  a  very  beautiful  building. 
Co6op  cb.  riaBaa  b  JToHaone — oueHb  KpacuBoe  3aaHHe. 
cemetery  ['semitri]  KaaaSHiue 

Karl  Marx^  was  buried  at  Highgate  Cemetery  in  London.  Kapa 
Mapnc  6bia  noxopoHeH  Ha  XaftreftTCKOM  KaaaSume  b  JloHAOHe. 
chapel  ['tf sepal]  qacoBHH,  uepicoBb  (TiopeMHaa,  noanoBan,  AOMOBan) 
ensemble  |an'sd:mbl]  aHcaMdab 

architectural  [,a:ki'tektfaral]  ensemble  apxHTeKTypubift  aHcaM6ab 
fortress  ['faitris]  npenocTb 
monument  ['monjumant]  MOHyMeHT,  nawaraHK 

The  monument  to  Nelson  (the  Nelson  monument)  in  the  centre 
of  Trafalgar  Square  in  London  is  185  feet  high.  LlaMHTHHK 
HeabcoHy  b  ueHTpe  TpaipaabrapcKoft  naomaan  b  JfonaoHe  HMeeT 
BbicoTy  185  (jryTOB. 

Syn.  memorial  naMHTHHK 

to  erect  [i'rekt[  a  monument  (to)  B03ABHrHyTb  naMHTHHK 
Who  is  this  monument  erected  to?  KoMy  B03ABHran  stot  na- 

MHTHHK? 

palace['paelis]  aaopeu 

Buckingham  Palace  EyKHHreMCKHii  ABopeu  (aoHAOHCKasr  pe3Haen- 
hhb  Kopoan) 

remains  [n'meinz]  pi  ocTaTKH  (to,  hto  yueaeao  ot  pa3pymeHHH, 
raSeaH  u  t.  a.) 

You  can  still  see  the  remains  of  Roman  fortresses  in  many 
Danube  towns.  Bo  mhothx  npnayHaficKHX  ropoaax  Bee  eme 
MOJKHO  BHaeTb  0CT3TKH  pHMCKHX  KpenOCTeft. 

Syn.  ruins  ['ruunz]  pi  pymrbi 
sights  [sails]  pi  aocTonpHMeuaTeabHocTH 
Syn.  places  of  interest 

to  see  the  sights  (of)  ocMaTpHBaTb  aocTonpHMeuaTeabHOCTH 
Syn.  to  do  the  sights;  to  go  sightseeing 
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tomb  [tu:m]  1)  Mornaa;  2)  Haarpo6nbifl  naMHTHHK 
tower  ['taua]  6amHH 

the  Tower  (of  London)  Tayap  (apcenaa  H  My3eft  cpeaHeBeKOBoro 
OpyJKHfl) 

3 

exhibition  [,eksi'bijanl  BbicTaBKa 

the  U.S.S.R.  Exhibition  of  Economic  Achievements  Bcecom- 
uaa  BbicTaBKa  aocTH/Keiun'i  napoanoro  xo3HiicTBa 
museum  [mjm'ziam]  My3eu 

archaeological  museum  apxeoaonmecKHft  My3eii 

home  museum  aoM-My3eu 

mansion  ['maenjan]  museum  My3eu-ycaab6a 

museum  of  regional  ['ri:d3anal]  studies  KpaeBeauecKHH  My3eif 

museum  of  oriental  [,o:ri'entl]  art  My3eii  BOCTomioro  HCKyccTBa 

the  British  Museum  BpHTaHCKHH  My3eft  (b  JloHAOHe) 

Karl  Marx  and  Vladimir  Ilyich  Lenin  often  worked  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum  Library.  Kapa  Mapnc  h  BaaauMHp  Habnu  JleHHH 
qacro  pa6oTaan  b  CiidaHOTene  BpaTaHcnoro  My3eH. 


4 


antiquity  [an'tikwiti]  1)  apeBHoeTb,  CTapHHa;  2)  pi  apeBHOCTH 
armour  ['ama]  Boopyxcemre;  aocnexn;  aaTbi;  naHuapb 
■f  carving  ['kavnj]  pe3b6a  no  aepeBy;  pe3Haa  paSora 
^  embroidery  [im'broidari]  BbiuiHBKa 
find  [faind]  Haxoana 

archaeological  find  apxeoaorHqecKan  Haxoana 


fossil  I'fosl]  OKaMeHeaocTb,  hcko 
naeMoe 

glassware  ['glaswea]  cTenao; 
cTeKaHHHbie  H3aeaHH,  no- 
cyaa 

jewellery  [Remain]  aparoueH- 
hocth,  lOBeaHpHbie  H3aeanH 
manuscript  ['manjuskriptl  py- 
KOnHCb 

mummy  ['mAmi]  MyMHH 
pottery  ['patari]  1)  ranHHHbie  H3- 
aeaHH,  (jiaHHc;  2)  nepaMHKa 
rarity  ['reariti]  peanaa  Bemb 
relic  ['reltk]  peanKBHH 
stuffed  [stAft]  animal  qyueao 
>KHBOTHOrO 
vase  [va:z]  Basa 
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style  [stall]  erajib 

baroque  [ba'rouk]  style  crajib'  bapoKKO 

The  baroque  style  is  most  richly  represented  in  this  architectu¬ 
ral  ensemble.  Cthab  bapoKKO  nauboAee  boraio  npeAcraBAen  b  3tom 
apxHTeKTypHOM  aHcaMbjie. 

classic(al)  ['klaesik(l)]  style  KAaccuqecKHH  crajib 

Gothic  ['ga0ik[  style  toth necKHH  CTHAb 

Renaissance  [ra'neisans]  style  cTHAb  peHeccanc 

to  be  built  in  the  Gothic  (baroque,  classic.  Renaissance,  etc.) 

style  6biTb  nocTpoeHHHM  b  tothucckom  (bapoKKO,  KAaccuqecKOM, 

peneccaHC  h  t.  a.)  cnuie 


G 

arch  [at]]  cboa;  apxa 
column  ['katam]  KOAomia 

The  interior  of  the  Parthenon  was  surrounded  by  columns  of  the 
Doric  order.  HuTepbep  TlapcJieHOHa  o6pa30BbiBajia  KOAOHHaAa 
b  AopmiecKOM  cTHJie. 

Syn.  pillar  ['pita]  ctoji6,  onopa,  KOAomia 
cupola  ['kju:pata]  KynoA 

Close  to  the  palace  there  is  a  cathedral  crowned  with  a  huge 
cupola.  Phaom  c  ABopuoM  pacnoAOweH  cobop,  yBeHqaHHbift  or- 
pOMIIblM  KynOJIOM. 

Syn.  dome  [doum]  Kynon,  cboa 
facade  [ta'sa:d]  c[)acaA 

The  facade  of  the  museum  is  a  portico  of  four  Corinthian  col¬ 
umns.  OacaA  My3efl  npeACTaBAHeT  coboii  nopTHK  U3  qeTbipex 

KOpHII(])CKHX  KOAOHH. 
niche  [mtf]  HHiua 

plaque  [pla:k]  MeMopuanbHaa  aocku 
spire  ['spaia]  mniiAb 


7 

architect  ['akitekt]  apxmeKTop 

The  palace  was  built  after  the  design  of  architect  N.  HjBopeu 
6bui  nocTpoeH  no  npoeKTy  apxiiTeKTopa  H. 
curator  [kju'reita]  cMOTpuTeAb,  xpamiTejib  (Myaea) 
guide  [gaid]  ruA,  ancKypcoBOA 
tourist  ['tuarist]  TypucT,  nyTemecTBeHHiiK 

Syn.  sightseer  ['sait,si3]  TypacT,  ocMaTpiiBaioinnu  AoeronpHMoqa- 
TeAbHOCTIi 
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bronze  ['branz]  bpoH3a 
clay  [klei]  rAHHa 
gem  [dsem]  AparouemibiH  KaMeHb 
granite  ['graemt]  rpanmr 
ivory  ['aivari]  CAOHOBaa  KOCTb 
fossil  ivory  MaMOHTOBaa  KOCTb 
leather  [Teba]  no>Ka 
marble  ['ma:bl[  MpaMop 
plaster  of  Paris  ['plccsta  av  'psris]  rune 
porcelain  ['pa:slin]  (J)ap(J)op 
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guide-book  ['gaid,bik[  cnpaBoqHHK,  nyTeBOAHTeAb 
itinerary  [ai'tinarari]  MapuipyT 

What’s  the  itinerary  of  your  tour?  KaxoB  MapuipyT  Bameii 
3KCI<ypCHH? 

tour  [tua]  nyTeuiecTBue;  noe3AKa;  axcKypcua 
Syn.  excursion  [iks'ka:Jan]  ancKypcua 

to  make  a  tour  of  the  town  coBepuiHTb  BKcnypcuio  no  ropoAy 
visit  ['vizit]  nocemenne,  ancKypcna 
class  visit  yqebHaa  sKCKypcaa 
to  make  a  visit  to  coBepimrrb  SKCKypcuio  b 
Everybody  liked  the  idea  of  making  a  class  visit  to  the 
Tretyakov  Art  Gallery.  BceM  noHpaBHAacb  MbicAb  coBepimnb 
yqebnyio  SKCKypcmo  b  TpeTbaxoBCKyio  raAepeio. 


10 

ancient  ['einjant]  ApeBHiifi,  aHTuqHbifi 

ancient  Greece  [gri:s]  (Rome  [roum])  flpeBHaa  Tpemm  (Phm) 
majestic  [ma'd3estik]  BeAimecTBeiuibiH 
medieval  [,medi'i:val[  cpeAueBeKOBbiu 

The  Gothic  style  is  characteristic  of  the  medieval  architecture 
of  Western  Europe.  ToTHuecKun  craAb  xapai<Tepeu  a  a  a  cpeAue- 
BeKOBOH  apxHTeuTypbi  3anaAHoii  EBponbi. 
memorial  [mi'mairial]  MeMopuaAbHbifl 

Tourists  from  many  countries  visit  the  Karl  Marx  Memorial 
Library  in  London.  TypHcra  H3  MHornx  cipaii  nocemaiOT  Me- 
MopuaAbHyio  OubAiioTeKy  KapAa  Mapxca  b  JloHAOHe. 
picturesque  [,piktjVresk]  xoiBonHCHbift 

unique  [ju:'ni:k]  eAHHCTBeuiibiu  b  cBoeM  poAe,  ynuKaAbiibifl 
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11 

to  admire  [ad'maia]  smth.  (smb.)  BocxHmaTbCH  neM-Ji.  (iccm-a.) 
Everybody  admired  this  monument.  Bee  BocxHmaAHCb  bthm 
MOHyMeHTOM. 

to  be  beautiful  ['bjuitifal]  for  smth.  cAaBHTbcn  neM-n. 

Paris  is  beautiful  for  its  architecture.  riapH>K  CAaBHTCfi  CBoefl 
apxHTeKTypoS. 

to  be  famous  for  smth.  6biTb  3naMeHHTbiM  (H3BecTHbiM)  qeM-A. 

Leningrad  is  famous  for  its  numerous  fine  buildings  most  of 
which  have  both  an  artistic  and  historical  value.  JleHHHrpa^ 
H3BecreH  cbohmh  MHoronHcneHHbiMH  npenpacHbiMH  3^aHHHMH, 
66nbiuaH  nacTb  KOTopbix  obnaAaeT  nan  xyAOKecTBenHon,  Tan  h 
HCTopnnecKOH  ueHHOCTbio. 

to  be  worth  seeing  npeAcraBAHTb  HHTepec  ana  ocMOTpa 

That  town  is  worth  seeing.  Tor  ropoA  ctoht  nocMOTpeTb. 
to  date  [deit]  OTHocuTbca  (o  BpeMemr) 

This  fortress  dates  back  to  the  1st  century  B.  C.  (Before  Christ) 
and  that  arch  dates  back  to  the  5th  century  A.  D.  (Anno 
Domini).  3ra  npenocTb  othochtch  k  I  Bexy  ao  Haniefi  apbi,  a  Ta 
apxa  othochtch  k  V  Bei<y  Hameft  apbi. 
to  do  (did,  done)  smth.  ocMaTpimaTb  hto-a. 

It  took  us  almost  two  hours  to  do  that  old  district.  y  nac  ymno 
nonTH  ABa  naca  Ha  ocmotp  Toro  CTaporo  pafioHa. 
to  dominate  ['dommeit]  smth.  B03BbiuiaTbca,  AOMHHHpoBaTb,  rocnoA* 
CTBOBaTb  HaA  neM-A. 

The  huge  cupola  of  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral  dominates  the  vast 
area  of  Rome.  OrpoMHbift  KynoA  coSopa  cb.  PleTpa  B03BbiinaeTCH 
HaA  SoAbHIHM  paHOHOM  P«Ma. 
to  erect  [1'rekt]  B03ABHraTb,  coopyaoTb 

The  Monument  is  the  name  for  the  high  column  erected  in 
London  to  commemorate  the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  «MoHyMeHT»  — 
Tan  na3biBaeTCH  BbicoKaa  KOAOHHa,  B03AB h th yTaa  b  JIohaoh6 
b  naMHTb  o  SoAbuioM  noH<ape  1666  roAa. 

Syn.  to  raise,  to  build,  to  construct 
to  make  an  entry  AenaTb  3anncb  (b  KHHre  noceTHTeAefi) 

We  enjoyed  our  visit  to  the  museum  and  made  entries  in  the 
visitors’  book.  HaM  oneHb  noHpaBHAOCb  nocemeHHe  Mysea,  h  mu 
cAenaAH  3anncH  b  KHHre  noceTHTevieii. 


C.  ILLUSTRATION  OF  USE 

SUBSTITUTION  PATTERNS 

1)  “What’s  worth  seeing  in  this  city?” 

the  outskirts  of  the  town 
this  locality 

?K2 


2) 


“In  the  first  place  you 
shouldn’t  fail  to  see 
the  cathedral.” 
the  Obelisk  in  remembrance 
of  fallen  soldiers 
the  ruins  of  the  old  fortress 
the  architectural  ensemble 
the  caves 
the  chapel 
the  cemetery 

“What  museums  are  there 
in  the  city?” 

“They  are  many,  but  I’d 
recommend  you  to  visit 
the  Historical  Museum.” 
the  Lenin  Museum 
the  archaeological  museum 
the  ethnographical  museum 
the  Museum  of  Revolution 


“It  doesn’t  leave  much  time  for 
sightseeing!” 


3) 


the  Pushkin  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
the  museum  of  regional  studies 
the  Gorky  Memorial  Home  Museum 

“What’s  of  special  interest  in  this  museum?” 

“It’s  famous  for  its  unique  collection  of  ivory  carvings, 
rare 

marvellous 


interesting 


4)  “What’s  this  object  made  of?” 

“It’s  made  of  bronze.” 

marble 

stone 

porcelain 

leather 


ancient  pottery 

medieval  armoury 

17lh  century  costumes 

icons 

glassware 

fossils 


5)  “What  times  does  this  article  belong  to?” 

exhibit 

thing 

vase 

“It  dates  back  to  the  4th  century  B.  C.” 

the  12th  century  A.  D. 

the  Middle  Ages 

the  time  of  the  Renaissance 

the  prehistorical  epoch 

the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great 

the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire 
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6)  “What’s  the  style  of  this  building?” 

palace 
mansion 
cathedral 

“It  was  built  in  the  classical  style.” 

Gothic 
Renaissance 
baroque 

7)  “What’s  that  structure  over  there?” 

building  to  the  right 

monument  to  the  left 

in  the  distance 
on  the  top  of  the  hill 
behind  the  fountain 
on  the  left  of  the  sky-scraper 

“As  far  as  I  know,  it’s  a  newly  built  school.” 

it  looks  like  an  old  chapel 
it  seems  to  be  a  dwelling  house 
some  theatre 
the  TV  tower 

the  Central  Department  Store 
the  Palace  of  Pioneers 

8)  “Now  I’d  like  to  attract  your 
attention  to  this  spire.” 

column 
arch 

staircase 
monument 

“Oh,  how  magnificent:  it’s 
a  real  piece  of  art.” 

impressive 
fine 

beautiful 
marvellous 

9)  “What  does  this  monument 
commemorate?” 

obelisk 
column 
memorial 

“It  was  raised  in  commemoration  of  the  heroic  defence  of  the  city.” 
set  up  the  battle  at  Stalingrad 

erected  the  launching  of  the  first 

built  artificial  satellite  of  the 

Earth 
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CONVERSATIONS 


I 

“Is  there  anything  worth  seeing  in  your  town?”  „ 

“Oh,  there  are  a  great  many  things  to  see  here.” 

“What  would  you  recommend  me  to  see  in  the  first  place?’ 

“Well,  you  should  see  the  remains  of  the  medieval,  fortress,  the 
botanical  gardens  and,  of  course,  the  local  museum.” 

“I’d  like  to  begin  with  the  latter.  When  is  the  museum  open  to 
the  public?” 

“On  all  the  days  of  the  week  except  Monday,  from  10  a.  m.  to 
6  p.  m.” 


II 

“I  can  see  a  magnificent  palace  on  the  top  of  that  hill*  When 
was  it  built?” 

“It  was  built  in  Catherine’s  times.” 

“It’s  such  a  large  building.  Who  was  it  occupied  by?” 

“It  was  occupied  by  the  landlord’s  family.’ 

“And  what  is  there  now?” 

“Now  it’s  been  turned  into  a  mansion  museum.” 


Ill 

“This  cathedral  looks  really  impressive.” 

“Yes,  Westminster  Abbey  still  remains  an  unsurpassed1  specimen 
of  early  Gothic.” 

“You  sound  like  a  real  guide.  Do  you  happen  to  know  when  it 
was  built?” 

“Certainly  I  do.  It  was  built  as  far  back  as  the  11th  century  and 
rebuilt  in  the  13th  century,  in  which  form  it  exists  today.” 

“One  can  hardly  believe  that!” 


IV 

“Is  this  the  Sightseeing  Bureau?  Can  you  put  us  down  for  a  tour 
of  the  city?”  . 

“Certainly  we  can.  But  the  next  excursion  coach  leaves  in  an  hour. 
Will  the  time  suit  you?” 

“Well,  how  long  does  the  round  last?” 

“Two  hours.” 


1  unsurpassed  ['Anso:'pastl  HenpeB30HfleHHbift 
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“I’m  afraid  we  shan’t  manage  it.  We  may  be  late  for  the  plane. 
Where  can  we  buy  a  guide-book?” 


V 

“Have  you  seen  the  memorial  to  the  heroes  of  World  War  II 
yet?  It  was  unveiled  last  year.” 

“Do  you  mean  the  monument  in  Central  Square?” 

“That’s  right.  You  should  do  it  by  all  means.” 

“Well,  I  saw  some  monument  yesterday  when  on  a  bus  but  I’m 
not  sure  that  was  the  one  you  speak  about.” 

“There’s  no  doubt  you  saw  some  other  monument.  There  are  many 
of  them  in  this  town.  If  you’d  seen  that  memorial,  you  wouldn’t 
have  mixed  it  with  anything  else.” 


VI 

\  ou  say  this  temple  was  built  as  far  back  as  the  2nd  century 
A.  D.” *  * 

“Yes,  it’s  as  old  as  that.” 

‘It  looks  impressive.  In  fact  it’s  the  oldest  building  I’ve  seen  that 
is  in  such  a  good  condition.” 

“It  might  have  looked  still  better  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
earthquake  several  years  ago  which  ruined  it  still  more,” 


VII 

“Are  these  exhibits  genuine  or  only  models?” 

“Does  it  make  any  difference?  For  me  it’s  just  the  same.  I  can 
never  tell  genuine  things  from  their  copies.” 

“This  piece  of  antique  column,  for  one,  is  surely  a  plaster  copy.” 
"Well,  let’s  consult  the  guide-book  ...  Oh,  you’re  just  wrong.  It’s 
authentic,  as  the  book  reads.” 


VIII 

“This  fountain  has  a  rather  large  stone  basin.” 

“Yes,  and  there’s  a  very  interesting  belief  about  it.” 

“You  say  a  belief?  What  is  it  about?” 

“They  say  if  a  visitor  comes  to  this  fountain  at  midnight  and 
drops  a  coin  into  the  water,  he  is  sure  to  return  to  this  city  at 
some  future  time.” 

“Oh,  fine!  And  how  much  is  the  traveller  to  drop  into  it?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  that.” 
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IX 


“Let’s  look  at  that  memorial  closer.  .  , 

“I  can’t  see  any  memorial  here.  Just  ruins  of  a  house. 

“That’s  right.  This  building  was  destroyed  during  World  War  11 
and  it  was  left  unrestored  as  a  natural  monument  of  war. 

“Oh,  that’s  what  it  is!  It’s  undoubtedly  impressive,  I  must  say. 


X 

“Come  on,  I’d  like  to  see  the  collection  of  antique  pottery.  They 
say  it’s  somewhere  on  the  third  floor.” 

“Another  collection?  It’s  impossible!  My  legs  wont  carry  me  any 

“Well,  you  might  wait  for  me  in  the  lobby  if  you  like,  ''iou  don  t 

seem  to  be  very  curious.”  ..  „ 

“In  fact  there  are  too  many  collections  for  my  cunosity. 


XI 

“What  impressed  you  most  of  all?”  ..  . 

“You  know,  Jill,  there  were  so  many  interesting  things  to  see  that 

I  can  hardly  tell  what  was  the  most  impressive.” 

“Well,  how  did  you  like  the  new  suspension  bridge? 

“Oh,  that’s  marvellous  beyond  any  words!  A  surely  impressive 

structure!” 


STORY  1 

(Boris  Ivanov,  a  Muscovite,  was  a  member  of  a  tourist  group  visiting 
Novgorod.  Here  is  his  story  about  the  visit.) 


IN  ANCIENT  NOVGOROD 

A  trip  to  Novgorod.  “Why  to  Novgorod?”  you  may  ask.  “What’s 
so  special  about  it?”  I  believe  a  trip  to  Novgorod  is  a  wonderful 

journey  into  Russia’s  history  ...  .  .  .  . 

The  city  of  Novgorod  was  first  mentioned  in  chronicles  in 

859  A.  D. 


V  suspension  bridge  BHCsmHft  moct 

*  chronicle  f'kromkl]  xpoHHKa,  jieTonHcb 
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If  you  arrive  in  Novgorod  by  train,  it  does  not  strike  you  as 
an  ancient  city  at  first  sight  —  everywhere  there  are  new  modern 
buildings— houses,  cinemas,  shops,  cafes  and  so  on.  All  of  them 
were  built  comparatively  recently  on  the  ruins  left  by  World 
War  II. 

Then  suddenly  you  notice  surprisingly  a  graceful  church  at  the 
end  of  the  street,  a  cathedral  at  the  end  of  another,  and  another 
old  church  in  a  third  street.  Novgorod  is  planned  in  such  a  way 
that  the  cupolas  of  its  churches  and  monasteries  and  the  towers  of 
its  Kremlin  can  be  seen  from  every  street  and  every  square  of  the 
city,  wherever  you  happen  to  be.  And  all  of  them  are  wonder¬ 
ful  monuments  of  architecture,  painting  and  culture  of  old  times. 
I  think  no  other  ancient  town  of  Russia  has  preserved  so  many 
splendid  examples  of  Russian  architecture  and  monumental 
paintings  of  the  11 — 17th  centuries  as  Novgorod. 

There  are  many  monasteries  in  and  around  the  city.  Probably 
I’ll  mention  only  the  12th  century  Yuryevsky  Monastery.  Its  ca¬ 
thedral  was  built  by  a  Russian  master  in  1119.  Massive  and  tow¬ 
ering,  it  looks  like  a  group  of  knights  in  helmets  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  the  enemy.  Many  people  come  to  Novgorod  to  admire  the 
frescoes  by  Theophanos,  the  famous  Byzantine 1  artist.  The  images 
on  his  murals  are  very  expressive. 

You  will  be  also  impressed  by  the  Kremlin,  this  traditional 
landmark  of  all  ancient  Russian  cities.  It  is  in  the  centre  of 
Novgorod.  The  simple  walls  and  towers  of  the  Kremlin  surround  a 
great  many  unique  relics  of  different  eras.  It  is  an  unforgettable 
place .  .  . 

A  guide  will  tell  you  a  lot  of  interesting  things  about  Novgorod 
and  of  its  architectural  monuments.  He  will  also  tell  you  the 
legend  about  the  Novgorod  “guest”,  the  merchant  Sadko.  The 
poetic  legend  inspired  Rimsky-Korsakov,  the  well-known  Russian 
composer,  to  write  the  opera  Sadko.  And  I’m  sure,  when  you  hear 
the  wonderful  melodies  of  this  opera  again,  you  will  remember 
that  splendid  museum  city  of  Novgorod. 

STORY  2 

(Alla  Sanina  tells  a  story  of  the  museum  set  up  by  the  pupils  of 
her  school .) 

OUR  MUSEUM 

Several  years  ago  schoolchildren  in  our  village  set  up  a  mu¬ 
seum.  Our  idea  was  not  only  to  collect  relics  and  rarities.  We 
wanted  to  study  different  epochs  in  the  history  of  art,  the  works 
of  individual  artists,  and  history  in  general. 


Byzantine  [baTzsentainJ  UHaaiiTHficKitfi 
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Our  museum  is  housed  in  an  old  two-storey  mansion  standing 
on  a  hilltop,  which  gives  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country  and 
the  winding1  river.  But  the  pride  of  the  place  is  not  outside  but 
inside  the  museum  which  contains  over  three  thousand  exhibits. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  are  displayed  articles  of  folk  applied  arts: 
wood  carvings,  pottery,  embroidery,  articles  made  of  metals,  paint¬ 
ings  on  wood,  old  jewellery,  etc.  In  another  room  you  can  see 
various  archaeological  findings,  such  as  ancient  coins,  arms  and 
armoury,  and  other  antiquities.  The  exposition  of  the  natural  his¬ 
tory  section  includes  a  number  of  stuffed  animals,  skeletons  of 
living  animals  and  fossils,  collections  of  various  minerals,  stones 
and  plants. 

You  may  ask  where  we  get  those  numerous  exhibits  from. 
There  are  different  ways  to  get  them.  Most  of  them  are  collected 
by  the  pupils  themselves.  Others  were  sent  to  us  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  museums.  Last  year  an  archaeological  expedition  worked  in  our 
locality.  Several  senior  pupils  helped  them  in  excavations2  and 
were  given  some  findings  for  the  museum. 

Our  museum  is  visited  not  only  by  local  people  but  also  by 
guests  who  come  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  visi¬ 
tors’  book  you  can  find  entries  made  by  pupils,  students,  workers 
and  collective  farmers  of  all  Soviet  republics  and  some  foreign 
countries. 


1  winding  ['waindii)]  H3BHBaK)mm"ica 

2  excavations  [,ekska'veij3nz]  pi  pacKonnn 
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London:  Tower  Bridge. 

A.  SITUATIONS 


1)  You  discuss  with  the  members  of  the  Fnglish-speaking  club 
the  political,  economic  and  social  structure  of  England. 

2)  You  are  taking  part  in  the  get-together  with  a  person  who  is 
just  back  from  England. 

3)  You  speak  of  the  traditions  and  customs  in  different  spheres 
of  British  life. 

4)  You  discuss  the  political  situation  in  England  and  its  interna¬ 
tional  role  in  modern  world. 

5)  You  speak  on  the  Anglo-Soviet  relations. 

6)  You  make  a  report  on  the  life  and  activities  of  some  British 
prominent  public  figure  (statesman,  author,  actor,  artist,  etc.). 

7)  You  listen  to  a  lecture  on  England  and  put  questions  to  clarify 
certain  details. 

8)  You  are  going  to  visit  England  and  you  are  making  a  detailed 
schedule  for  the  tour  of  the  country. 

9)  Your  English  friend  takes  you  for  a  round  of  London  (Liver¬ 
pool,  Edinburgh,  etc,). 

B.  TOPICAL  VOCABULARY 

1 

the  House  [haus]  naJiaTa  (napAOMenma) 

Syn.  chamber  ['tfeimba] 
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the  House  of  Commons  ['komanz]  najiaia 
oSlUHH 

The  House  of  Commons  has  630  mem¬ 
bers  elected  by  ballot  in  the  various 
constituencies  of  Great  Britain.  B  na- 
jiaie  o6iju,hh  3aceAaeT  630  ujichob  nap- 
.naMeHTa,  H36npaeMt>ix  TaihibiM  ro.no- 
COB3HHeM  B  pa3^HVHb]X  H36npaTejlbHblX 
onpyrax  Ahcjihh. 

the  House  of  Lords  najiaia  jiopaob 
lord  [b:d]  1)  jiopA,  nap;  2)  ajieH  najiara 

JlOpflOB 

Syn.  peer  [pia] 

Lord  Chancellor  ['tfansab]  jiopA-KaHU- 
jiep  (npeAceflaTejib  najiara  jiopaob  h 
BepXOBHblH  CyflbJl  AHrjIHH) 
the  Speaker  ['spi:ka]  cnunep  (npeAceAaTeab 
najiaTbi  o6ib,hh) 


bill  [bil]  3aKOHonpoeKT,  6u.7i.nb 

to  pass  a  bill  npuHHTb  3aKOHonpoeKT 
to  reject  [ri'd3ekt]  a  bill  OTKJionuTb  33KOHonpoeKT 
The  Lords  can  reject  a  bill  only  once.  ITajiaia  jiopaob  MOweT 

OTKJlOHHTb  KaKOH-jm6o  33K0H0np0eKT  TOJlbKO  OAHH  pa3. 
division  nap.i.  pa3Aejieune  ro-nocoB  bo  BpeMa  ronocoBaiiua;  tojio- 
C0B3HHe 

to  call  for  a  division  oCbUBHTb  rojiocoBaHHe 
to  divide  [di'vaid  1  napn.  rojiocoBaib 

Divide!  Divide!  eo3e,iacu,  mpeoyioiyue  npeKpaiyemm  npetuiu  u 
nepexoda  k  eoAocoeanuto 

3 

(Great)  Britain  ['britan]  BejiHKo6pHTaHHH 

England  ['irjgbnd]  Anr.nua  {HCt38ciHue  eocydapcmea  u  Ha3eakue  odnou. 
u3  cocmaenbix  nacmeu  BeAUKoOpumanuu) 
the  English  pi  co6up.  amviHiaHe 

Englishman  [TgqhJ'man]  (pi  Englishmen  [Tgghjmen])  aurjiima- 
hhh;  Englishwoman  [TgghJ,wum9n]  (pi  Englishwomen  I'lrjghJ- 
,wiminj)  aHrjiHuaHKa 
Ireland  I'aiabnd]  HpjiaHAua 

Northern  ['no:dan]  Ireland  CeBepHaa  HpjiaHAua 
Syn.  Ulster  [blsta]  Ojibciep 
the  Irish  pi  co6up.  upjiaHAUbi 

Irishman  I'aiarijman]  (pi  Irishmen)  upjiaHAeu;  Irishwoman  (pi 
Irishwomen)  upaaHAKa 


Hastings:  the  old  section 
of  the  town. 
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kingdom  ['kigdam]  KopojieBCTBO 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland.  Coe- 
fluneriHoe  KopoAeBCTBO  BeAHKOopuramiH  h  CeBepnou  HpjiaHAHH 
(oepuyuaAbHoe  tumamie  Ahzauu ) 

Scotland  ['skotland]  IIIoTAanAHa 
the  Scotch  pi  co6up.  morjiaHAUH 

Scotchman  ['skotfman]  {pi  Scotchmen)  uiOTAanAeu;  Scotchwoman 
(pi  Scotchwomen)  moTAaHAKa 
Wales  [welz]  YoAbC 

the  Welsh  pi  co6up.  BaAAnuubi 

Welshman  ['weljman]  (pi  Welshmen)  BaAAneu; 

Welshwoman  (pi  Welshwomen)  BaAAHHKa 

4 

dart  [ da: t ]  1)  ocipoe  MeTaTeAbHoe  opyacne;  apothk;  cipeAa;  2)  pi 
darts  «AapTC»  (uzpa,  nonyAApHan  cpedu  npocmux  Atodeu  Ahzauu) 
In  every  English  pub  people  play  darts,  a  popular  game  in 
which  the  players  throw  darts  at  the  dart-board.  B  k3>kaoh 
aHrAHHCKOH  3aKycoAHoft  nrpaiOT  b  «AapTC» — nonyAapHyio  nrpy, 
ynacTHUKH  KOTopoii  bpocaioT  apothkh  b  cTeHHyio  Mumenb. 
hare  [hea]  and  hounds  [haundz]  cnopm.  «ahchakh»  ( uzpa ,  e  Komopou 
odnu  ynacnwuKu  oezytn,  ocrnaeAAA  3a  co6ou  cAed  U3  6yM.aoicen,  a 
dpyzue,  euuieduuie  no3Me,  ux  npecAedyiom,  cmapaacb  nepexeamumb ) 
hopscotch  ['hopskotf]  AeTcnaa  urpa  «KAaccbi» 

English  children  are  fond  of  playing  hopscotch.  AnrAHHCKHe  Aera 
ak>6ht  nrpaTb  «b  KAaccbi». 

race  [reis]  cocTH3aHHe  b  CKopocrn;  tohkh;  pi  cica hk h 
boat-race  cocth33hhh  no  rpedae 

bump  [bAmp]  race  CaMii-peftc  (cocniA3aHun  no  zpedne,  npu  Komopbix, 
oGzohaa  nepedwoio  Aodny,  cAedyem  cmyrnymb  ee  hocom  no  nop  Me) 
horse-race  CKauKH 
dog  race  coSaubH  6era 

pancake  ['paenkeik]  race  6er  c  6ahh3mh  (copeeHoeanun  a  Ahzauw, 
npoaodnmcH  eMezodno  a  nepebiu  emopnuK  Mapma) 

In  pancake  races  one  has  to  make  the  pancake  first  and  then 
run,  tossing  the  pancake  as  one  goes.  yaacTHHK  6era  c  6ah- 
HaMii  cHaaajia  aoajkch  npuroTOBHTb  6ahh,  a  3aieM  dewaTb,  ooa- 
SpacbiBan  ero. 

Rugby  ['rAgbi]  perbn 

Rugby  is  a  football  game  (15  to  each  side)  in  which  players 
are  allowed  to  use  their  hands  in  carrying  the  ball  and  hold¬ 
ing  their  opponents.  Per6n — sto  pa3HOBUAHOCTb  <J)yT6oAbHOH 
nrpbi  (Me>KAy  KOMaHAaMH  no  15  aeAOBeK),  b  KOTopoft  nrponaM 
pa3peniaeTca  nepe.MemaTbCH  no  noAio  c  maaom  b  pynax,  a  Taa- 
we  Aep>KaTb  nponiBHUKa. 
soccer  ['saka]  (JjyrfioA 
Syn.  association 
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May  Day  nepBoe  Man,  BeceHHuft  npa3AHHK  b  AurAHH 
maypole  ['meipoul]  MaftcKoe  AepeBo  (ynpauiennuu  yeemaMU  cmoA6, 
eonpyz  nomopozo  manyyem  MOJiodeMb  nepeozo  Man) 

May-queen  ['mei'kwim]  deeyuma,  u36paH.na  a  3a  npacomy  «i<opo- 
acboh  Maa»  (a  mouckux  uzpax) 

Mary,  who  was  elected  May-queen,  stepped  on  to  the  maypole 
platform  and  boys  and  girls  began  to  dance  round  her.  Mapn, 
H35paHHaa  «KopoAeBoft  Maa»,  mamyAa  na  n/iomaAKy  MaflcKO- 
ro  AepeBa,  h  MaAbHHKH  h  acboukh  nauaAH  TamreBaTb  BOKpyr 
Hee. 

May  Week  ['mei  'wi:k]  MaftcKaa  neAeAa  (cmydemecKue  npaadnecmea 
no  cAijuaio  oKomanuA  yneQuozo  zoda  e  nepebie  dee  nedeAU  uiohh) 
show  [J'ou]  3peAnme,  cneicraKAb,  BbiCTaBKa 

Syn.  pageant  f'paedjant]  nbiumoe  3peAHiue;  HHCueimpoBKa;  Kap- 
HaBaabHoe  uiecTBne 

Lord  Mayor’s  ['kv.d'meaz]  Show  nuiunan  npoyeccun  a  nee  nib 
ecmynAenun  a  doAOtcnocmb  aohDohckozo  AOpd-Mspa 
Lord  Mayor’s  Show  has  been  annually  held  on  the  9th  of  No¬ 
vember  since  1215.  E>KeroAHO  9  noa6pa,  Hammaa  c  1215  roAa, 
npoBOAaTca  nbiuiHbie  npoueccnu  b  ueerb  HOBoro  AOHAOHCRoro 
AopA-Mapa- 


6 

ceremony  ['serimani]  uepeMOHna 

The  ceremony  of  coronation  of  English  kings  takes  place  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  UepeMOHira  KoponauHH  aHrAHftcKHX  nopo- 
Aefl  nponcxoAHT  b  BecTMHHCTepcKOM  a66aTCTBe. 
custom  I'kAstam]  o6bman 

The  English  stick  to  old  customs  and  habits.  AnrAHuane  npu- 
Aepa<HB3K)Tca  crapbix  oSbmaeB  h  npuBbiueK. 
festivity  jfes'tiviti]  npa3AnecTBO,  ryAHHue 

May  is  the  month  of  popular  festivities  in  England.  Mail — 
Mecau  HapoAHbix  npa3AHecTB  h  ryAannu  b  AHrAHH. 
service  ['so:vis]  CAyarba  (uepKOBHaa),  uepeMOHHa 

The  Cenotaph  Commemoration  Service  yepemnuA  eo3AOMenuA 
eeHKoe  u  nonmenuA  naMAmu  coAdam,  nozuSuiux  e  I  u  II  Mupo- 
mx  aounax,  y  Kenomaipun  (yn.  y aurnxoAA),  npoucxodHiyaa  eMezodno 
e  6AUMaihuee  k  11  Hon6pu  eocKpeceme,  oOuhho  e  npucymcmauu 
KOpOAeebl  ( KOpOAA ) 
tradition  [tra'dijan]  TpaAHU.ua 

to  stick  [stik]  to  tradition  npHAepacHBaTbca  TpaAHUHft 
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C.  ILLUSTRATION  OF  USE 
SUBSTITUTION  PATTERNS 

1)  “In  what  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  Oxford  situated?” 

Belfast 

Glasgow 

Cardiff 

Edinburgh 

Birmingham 

“As  far  as  I  know,  it’s  in  England.” 

central  part  of  England 

Scotland 

Wales 

Northern  Ireland  (Ulster) 

2)  “What’s  the  city  of  Manchester  known  for?” 

Newcastle 

Glasgow 

Cambridge 

Liverpool 


London:  Piccadilly  Circus, 
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“That  town  is  known  as  a  biggest  centre  of  textile  industry.” 

a  largest  port  on  the  Western  coast 
a  centre  of  shipbuilding 
a  large  industrial  centre 
a  University  centre 

a  famous  sea  resort  on  the  Southern  coast 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


“What  do  you  think  I  must  see  in  London  as  a  first  choice?” 

“I  believe  you  should  begin  with  the  Tower  by  all  means.” 

Westminster  Abbey 

Hyde  Park 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 

Trafalgar  Square 

the  British  Museum 

Piccadilly  Circus 

the  Houses  of  Parliament 


“What  are  the  most  notable  buildings  and  structures  in  London?” 
famous 
interesting 

“There  are  lots  of  them  and  Buckingham  Palace  is  only  one  of 
the  many.” 

Nelson’s  Column 
Westminster  Abbey 
London  University 
Tower  Bridge 

the  Karl  Marx  Memorial  Library 
Royal  Festival  Hall 

“What  are  the  most  interesting  traditional  events  and  festivities 
taking  place  in  London  in  spring?” 

summer 

autumn 

winter 

“One  of  the  loveliest  events  in  May  is  surely 
the  Royal  Windsor  Horse  Show.” 

Trooping  the  Colour  June 

the  International  Motor  Show  October 

the  Lord  Mayor’s  Show  November 

the  Cenotaph  Commemoration 


“What  popular  festivity  or  game  do  you  like  best  of  all?” 

“Speaking  of  my  personal  likes  and  dislikes,  I’d  rather  enjoy 

pancake  race  better  than  anything  else.” 

maypole 

dog  races 

cricket 

hare  and  hounds 
boat-races 
May  Week 
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CONVERSATIONS 


I 

“Is  England  the  only  name  for  that  country?” 

“No,  it  isn’t.  It’s  also  called  ‘Great  Britain’,  or  simply  ‘Britain’.” 
“So  it  has  two  names?” 

“There’s  also  a  third  name — ‘The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland’,  or  just  ‘The  United  Kingdom’.” 

“But  that  sounds  more  official,  doesn’t  it?” 

“Yes,  it’s  the  official  name  for  the  country.” 

II 

“Is  England  a  monarchy  or  a  parliamentary  republic?” 

“Britain  is  a  parliamentary  monarchy.” 

“How’s  that?” 

“It’s  simple:  there’s  the  King,  or  the  Queen  and  there’s  a  parlia¬ 
ment  enjoying  the  right  to  pass  laws  and  elect  the  government.” 

III 

“There  are  two  chambers  in  British  Parliament,  aren’t  there?” 
“Yes,  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons.” 

“The  seats  in  Parliament  are  hereditary,1  aren’t  they?” 

“Not  exactly.  The  seats  are  hereditary  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
as  to  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  they  are  elected 
every  five  years.” 

IV 

“I’d  like  to  see  some  places  connected  with  Karl  Marx.  Which 
would  you  say  are  the  most  interesting?” 

“Well,  I  think,  the  Marx  House  in  Dean  Street  and  Highgate 
Cemetery.” 

“I  was  told  Marx  had  been  extremely  fond  of  taking  walks  in 
Hampstead  Heath.  Is  that  so?” 

“Yes,  very  much  so.  Especially  in  summer,  when  the  whole  Marx 
family  had  their  picnics  there.” 

V 

“Here’s  the  house  where  V.  I.  Lenin  published  Iskra.” 

“Really?  Can  you  tell  me  what’s  there  now?” 

“Why,  yes,  it’s  the  Karl  Marx  Memorial  Library.” 


1  hereditary  [hi'reditari]  HacjiescTBeHHbifi,  nepeASBaeMuft  no  HacJieAtTBy 
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“And  where  did  V.  I.  Lenin  live  in  London?” 

“During  his  stay  in  London  in  1902 — 1903  V.  I.  Lenin  and  N.  K. 
Krupskaya  lived  in  Holford1  Square.  Unfortunately,  the  house  was 
destroyed  by  Nazi  bombs  during  World  War  II.” 

VI 

“Which  are  the  most  notable  picture  galleries  in  London?” 

“Well,  the  National  Gallery,  to  begin  with,  then  comes  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  then  the  Tate  Gallery.” 

“Yes,  but  what  about  the  British  Museum?  I’ve  heard  a  lot  of  it.” 
“Oh  surely,  you  ought  to  go  there,  but  the  British  Museum  is  not 
a  museum  of  Fine  Arts.  In  the  first  place  it’s  a  museum  of  history, 
archaeology  and  ethnography.  It’s  also  one  of  the  largest  libraries 
in  the  world.” 


VII 

“Why,  it’s  No.  10  Downing  Street!” 

“Exactly  so.  Here  the  Prime  Minister  of  Britain  lives.” 

“And  where’s  the  residence  of  the  Queen?” 

“The  London  residence  of  the  British  kings  is  Buckingham  Palace. 
When  the  Queen  is  in  residence  the  Royal  Standard  is  flown  at 
the  mast-head.”2 

VIII 

“What’s  ‘Trooping  the  Colour’?  I  often  heard  of  it  but  I  never  know 
what  it  means.” 

“Oh,  it’s  one  of  the  most  colourful  spectacles  of  the  year. 
It’s  the  ceremony  which  celebrates  the  birthday  of  the  Queen. 
It’s  performed  by  troops  of  the  Household  Brigade  in  full  dress 
uniform.” 

“When  and  where  is  it  held?” 

“It’s  held  near  St.  James’s  Park  in  June.” 


IX 


“They  don’t  celebrate  May  Day  in  Britain  in  the  way  we  do,  do 
they?” 

“Well,  officially  they  don’t  and  the  1st  of  May  isn’t  a  holiday. 
But  the  working-class  people  keep  this  day  of  international  labour 
solidarity  on  one  of  the  first  Sundays  of  May.” 


1  Holford  ['houlfad] 

2  mast-head  ['masthed]  (jiJiaruiTOH! 
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“And  what  is  ‘May  Holiday’  in  England?  I  often  heard  of  it." 
“Oh,  it’s  a  centuries  old  traditional  holiday,  widely  marked  by 
the  English.” 

“Do  you  mean  the  maypole?” 

“Yes,  there  are  all  kinds  of  games  during  this  holiday  and  it’s 
a  custom  to  choose  the  May-queen.” 

X 

“I  think  we’ll  get  off  the  bus  near  the  Circus. . .” 

“Do  you  mean  to  invite  me  to  a  circus  show?  I’d  love  to  see  it 
in  London.” 

“Oh  no,  I  mean  Piccadilly  Circus,  it’s  just  a  square.” 

“I  see.  Why  is  it  called  that?  Is  it  round,  or  what?” 

“Well,  it  isn’t  exactly  round.  As  a  matter  of  fact  any  open  space 
where  a  number  of  streets  meet  can  be  called  a  ‘circus’.  You  can 
come  across  them  all  over  England.  But  when  a  Londoner  speaks  of 
the  Circus  he  means  Piccadilly  Circus.” 


XI 


“I  suppose  you’ve  been  to  Covent  Garden?” 

“Covent  Garden?  I’m  afraid  not.  I  have  only  been  to  Green 
Park,  Regent’s  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens.” 

“Dear  me!  Don’t  you  know  what  Covent  Garden  is?” 

“I  certainly  do.  It’s  the  Royal  Opera  House.  I  was  just  pulling 
your  leg.”1 


XII 

“This  is  Fleet  Street.” 

“Its  name  suggests  a  sea  voyage.” 

“Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  suggests  journalism.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  all  the  big  British  daily  newspapers  are  published  here.’ 


XIII 

“While  seeing  the  Tower  of  London,  have  you  noticed  several 
ravens2  in  the  courtyard?” 

“Oh  yes,  I  have,  there  were  some.” 

“There’s  a  belief  that  the  British  Empire  will  come  to  an  end 
when  those  ravens  leave  the  Tower.” 


1  to  pull  smb.’s  leg  pa3z.  aypaqHTb  Koro-Ji.,  pa3wrpuBaTb 

2  raven  ['reivnj  BopoH 
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“Well,  but  as  far  as  I  know  the  British  Empire  does  not  exist 
any  more,  though  the  ravens  are  still  there.” 

“That’s  right.  Their  wings  are  clipped.”1 


“Oh  my!  What  are  they  all  doing?” 

To  keep  up  the  tradition  they  pelt2  the  newly-married  couples 
with  handfuls  of  rice.” 

“They  do  stick  to  traditions  and  habits,  these  English.” 

“To  be  sure  they  do.” 


“How  did  you  enjoy  your  stay  in  Britain?” 

“Oh,  very  much  indeed.  We  could  see  a  great  deal  within  those 
fifteen  days  of  our  visit.” 

“What  did  your  programme  include?” 

‘London,  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Leeds,  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.” 
“What’s  your  general  impression?” 

“Well,  it  isn’t  easy  to  describe  it  in  one  word.” 


“I  say,  Ann,  speaking  of  your  visit  to  Britain  you  mentioned 
Lord  Mayor’s  Show.  What  is  it?” 


1  to  clip  noapesaTh 

2  to  pelt  3a6pacbiBaTb,  nocbinaTb 


“Well,  it’s  a  colourful  ceremony  and  procession  in  London  in 
November.”  .  . 

“Hnvp  vnu  seen  it  while  in  London:'  , 

“Yes  it’s  very  impressive.  It  gives  you  a  feeling  as  if  you  had 

lived  two  or  three  centuries  ago.” 

“the  Lord  Maymr* himsel f 'and^ hd suite . 1  All  are  dressed  in  medi¬ 
eval  costumes^  Six  horses  in  red  and  gold  harness  are  drawing 
a  300-year-old  gilded  coach  where  the  Lord  Mayor  sits. 


STORY  1 

(The  members  of  the  school  English-speaking  club  have  invited  Anna 
(Glebova  who  studies  at  Cambridge  University ’  under  the  sudents 
exchange  scheme,  to  tell  them  something  about  England,  its  custo 
and  traditions.  Here  are  some  of  her  stories.) 

TRADITIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT 

Sneakin^  about  old  English  customs  and  habits  I  can’t  but 
menUon  in*the  first  place  those  that  are  kept  in  Parliament.  They 
have  a  lon«  history  and  some  of  them  look  rather  funny  nowadays 
The  Lord  Chancellor,  chairman  of  the  House  of  Lords,  still 
sits  on  the  large  sack  of  wool  covered  with  red  cloth.  Many,  many 
veLs  aeo  when  wool  was  the  main  product  of  England  it  naturally 
was  the  symbol  of  the  country’s  power.  Today  the  Woolsack  is  a 

^Manf'Laditions  are  found  in  the  House  of  Commons,  too. 

hffdiliJ  7^7}  ft?  «£ 

fr0  Now  take  the  voting  procedure  in  the  House  of  • 

After  the  discussion  of  a  bill  the  Speaker  asks  if  it  has  the  ap 
nroval1  of  the  House.  In  case  the  approval  is  not  unanimous  some 
of°the  membCTs  shout  'Aye'  •  (which  is  derived  "on, i  the  otd  French 

3,1  rMVt  °ot£SworS,  puts  the  ikll  taVvoUu 

C0Utd  hereh1smaeSS  fJSS  tradition  In  the  House  of 
Commons  there  are  benches  and  not  separate  seats  as  m  most 

1  suite  [swfct]  CBHTa 

2  harness  ['hams]  ynpsoKb 

a  resistance  [ri'zistans]  conpoTHBfleune 
1  approval  (o' prttval]  o,ao6penne 

4  Aye  [at] 
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f  ™  -  Payments.  The  first  strange  thing  about  those  benches 

is  that  they  don  t  provide  seat  for  all  630  members  of  the  House 

but  only  for  the  two-thirds  of  their  number.  So,  in  case  all  the 

fiL  T,appear  at  ,tbe  sessioa  there  won’t  be  enough  room  for  sit 

whfle  TthP  SSn°n<l  tbingls.that  the  rows  of  benches  face  each  other 

thncf  1  Sf  Kkeru  Cha‘r  ls  in  the  centre  of  the  House,  between 
those  rows  of  benches. 

The  front  benches  on  the  Speaker’s  right  are  for  the  members 
of  the  Government,  the. front  benches  on  his  left  are  for  the  leaders 
of  the  Opposition.  The  back  benches  are  occupied  by  the  ordinary 

members  who  are  called  ‘back-benchers’.  -  y  inc  ordinarY 

These  traditions  of  Parliament  as  well  as  many  other  England’s 
customs  and  habits  do  not  change.  J  ^ 


STORY  2 

I’ANCAKE  RACES  AND  PANCAKE  FJGIIT 

I  think  everybody  knows  that  the  English  are  very  fond  of 
laces,  boat-races  motor-races,  horse-races  and  dog  races.  \hey  are 
just  crazy  about  racing.  They  even  race  with  ...  pancakes  and 

ra"' <VpeawgY 1  W°n,t  be  ast0"ished  much,  if  some  day’  they 
race  with  beefsteaks  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Since  foreigners  usually 

a":™  Ss'S,  Vm°thing  ab0“‘  pike  —  '•* 

In  eaily  spring  in  some  English  villages  and  towns  there  is  a 

RaC6’  f°r  -stance0, Tforhouse3 4 

wnes.  lhe  race  at  Oxford  is  for  anyone  who  likes  to  enter  and 
students  often  take  part.  The  peculiar  thing,  however,  is  that  in 
II  these  races,  one  has  to  make  the  pancake  first  and  then  run 
tossing 2  it  as  one  goes.  The  Olney  Race  is  415  yards  Ion”-  the 
housewives  have  to  toss  their  pancakes  three  times  during  the 
race.  You  say,  it  s  not  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do?  Well  try  it 
and  you’ll  see  that  it  is!  ’  y 

But  the  English  not  only  race  with  pancakes,  but  they  fight 
for  them,  too  My  English  friends  invited  me  to  Westminster  School 

iT  wLa°JdRnf  °  ,ree  ihePanc?ke  fight.  My,  what  an  exciting  fight 
Before  dinner  the  school  cook  fried  a  pancake,  took  it  out 

°  lhe  scho°l  yard  and  tossed  it  high  into  the  air  and  the  boys 
LrJiT  eaCf  class)  f?“ght  for  it.  The  winner  was  the  boy  who 
Thl  n,  blggest  Piece  °f  the  pancake.  He  won  a  guinea  (21  shillings). 
The  other  pancake  fighters,  my  friends  and  me  had  a  pancakelor 
dinner,  which  was  really  delicious  to  eat.  I  wish  you  had  had  it 
too.  I  m  sure  you  would  have  appreciated  the  school  cook’s  skill’ 


1  MP’s  =  Members  of  Parliament 
to  toss  (tosj  rioafipacbiBaTb  BBepx 
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STORY  3 


MAY  WEEK  AT  CAMBRIDGE 


What  impressed  me  at  Cambridge?1  Well,  most  of  all,  May 
Week,  I  should  say.  It  is,  indeed,  the  most  interesting  time  of  the 
year  at  Cambridge,  and  it  is  neither  in  May,  nor  a  week.  I  can 
see  you  are  surprised,  so  was  I  when  I  learned  about  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  May  Week  is  the  name  given  to  the  first  two  weeks 
in  June,  the  very  end  of  the  University  year. 

In  May  Week  everything,  as  far  as 
possible,  has  to  happen  in  the  open  air  — 
parties,  games,  picnics  on  boats,  concerts 
and  plays.  Colleges  prepare  various  events 
for  May  Week.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  the  May  Balls  (for  which  some 
girls  plot 2  years  in  advance  to  get  in¬ 
vitations)  and  the  May  Races.  What  is 
May  Races?  Well,  of  course  it’s  rowing 
races.  You  see,  rowing  plays  an  essential 
part  in  Cambridge  life,  and  no  less  than 
128  crews  of  eight  compete  in  the  ‘Mays’ 
over  a  period  of  four  days. 

Music  and  drama  also  have  a  part  to 
play  in  the  festivities.  Nearly  every  col¬ 
lege  in  the  University  (and  there  are  20 
of  them)  holds  a  May  Week  concert. 

So  if  you’re  going  to  visit  Cambridge, 
come  there  in  May  Week.  I’m  sure  it  Cambridge:  King’s 
will  be  your  most  exciting  experience.  and  Chapel. 


STORY  4 
DARTS 

You  ask  me,  “What  are  the  most  popular  games  in  England 
today?”  Well,  first  of  all,  I’d  like  to  mention  the  ball  games, 
such  as  cricket,  golf,  soccer,  Rugby  and,  of  course,  bowls. 3  These 
are  extremely  popular  in  England  and,  perhaps,  except  bowls,  are 
known  in  this  country,  too. 

But  have  you  heard  anything  about  darts?  This  is  a  traditional 
English  game  dating  back  to  the  Middle  Ages.  It’s  rather  interesting 
and  very  popular  with  ordinary  people.  Is  it  also  a  ball  game? 
No,  it  is  played  with  darts  and  a  dart-board.  How?  Well,  the 


1  Cambridge  ['keimbrid3] 

2  to  plot  T3HH0  3aMbIUI^51Tb;  3d.  cTapaTbcn 

8  bowls  [boulz]  nrpa  b  rnapbi  (cm.  meMy  «Cnopw] 


players  throw  darts,  small  metal  bodies  with  a  steel  point  and 
three  feathers,  at  a  target,  called  a  dart-board.  The  darts  are  usually 
about  5  inches  long  and  the  dart-board  has  numbered  sections.  As 
you  can  easily  see,  the  score  depends  on  the  section  in  which  the 
dart  lands.  Now  each  player  has  a  set  of  three  darts  and  throws 
them  in  turn.  The  game  is  really  very  simple,  but  you  must  have 
a  good  eye  and  a  steady  hand  that  is  something  achieved  in  the 
course  of  long  training. 


STORY  5 


DERBY  DAY1 

“You  know,”  I  said  to  my  English  friends  as  I  looked  through 
the  list  of  horses  in  the  evening  paper,  “I’ve  never  been  to  Epsom 
to  see  the  Derby.” 

“What?  Never  seen  the  Derby?  You’ve  missed  something,  Ann!” 
said  one  of  them.  “Why  not  go  this  year?  Don’t  lose  your  chance! 
Let’s  go  together!” 

“Why  not?” 

Derby  Day  was  fine  and  sunny.  We  bought  a  pork  pie  and 
some  tomatoes  at  the  supermarket — and  off  we  went. 

The  traffic  on  the  road  was  very  heavy:  people  in  old  and  in 
shining  new  cars,  people  in  buses,  people  on  bicycles  and  on  foot — 
everything  was  moving  to  Epsom. 

We  reached  the  racecourse  at  last,  bought  a  race-card,  found 
an  empty  stretch  of  grass  and  sat  down. 

There  was  plenty  to  watch:  bookmakers 2  calling  out  and  taking 
bets;  tipsters3  telling  people  which  horses  to  bet  on;  people  selling 
ice-cream,  candies,  cold  drinks. 

My  friends  put  ten  shillings  on  a  horse  named  Bingo. 4 

And  then  the  race  started.  It  was  a  very  exciting  race,  I  should 
say.  My  friends  shouted,  “Come  on,  Bingo!  Come  on!”,  while  other 
people  shouted  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  “Pearly  Queen! B  Pearly 
Queen!  You’re  winning!  You’re  winning!”  But  Pearly  Queen  did 
not  win,  and  Bingo  did.  My  friends  were  very  happy.  We  really  had 
a  grand  time. 


1  Derby  f'dcrbi]  flcp6n  (ckohku  e  dncoMe  6au3  JIondoHa,  npoucxodmu,ue  exc¬ 
eed  ho  a  nepeyrn  epedy  uiohh) 

Derby  Day  aghb  cKa^eK 

2  bookmaker  CyKMeKep  (aiu\o,  npuuuMaiomee  cmamu  ita  cnawax) 

3  tipsier  ( auu,o ,  damu^ee  acoeemm,  Ha  khkux  AotuadeU  Ayitue  deAumo  crnaiiiai) 

1  Bingo  Bhhto  (kauhko  Aouiadu) 

6  Pearly  ('po:li]  Queen  Kopo/ieua  )KeM'iyra  (kauhku  AOluadu) 
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\  ache  jeik]  npoAOJUKHTeAbHan  6o;ib 
toothache  3y6Haa  6ojib 
headache  rojioBHan  6oAb 

I  have  a  splitting  headache,  y  MeHH  y>KacHO  6oaht  roAOBa 
t/  |-J(roAOBa  pa3AaMbiBaeTcn  ot  6oaii). 

(__£  stomach-ache  6oAb  b  xceAyAKe 

appendicitis  [a'pendi'saitis]  anneiiAHUHT 
attack  [a'tsek]  npucTyn 

He  had  a  heart  attack.  Oh  nepenec  cepAeaHbiii  npucTyn. 
boil  [boil]  napbiB 
4  bronchitis  [brop'kaitis]  SpoHXHT 
cancer  ['kaensa]  pan 
'i  cold  [kould]  npocTy^a 

cold  in  the  head  HacMopK 
complication  ^komph'keijan]  ocAowiieHHe 
chicken-pox  ['tfikinpoks]  BeTpaiiaa  ocna,  BeTpmiKa 
cholera  ['kolara]  xoaepa 
consumption  [kan'sAmpJan]  Ty6epKyAe3 
Syn.  tuberculosis,  TBC 
vj  disease  [di'zi :z]  GoAesHb 
fever  ['fi:va]  AuxopaAKa 
scarlet  fever  cxapAaTUHa 
(the)  flu  rpunn 
Syn.  grippe 

indigestion  [,mdi'd3estfan]  HecBapeHHe  HteAyAKa 
malaria  [ma'learia]  MaAnpHH 
(the)  measles  ['mi:zlz]  nopb 
mumps  [mAmps]  cbhhk3 

n|  pain  [pern]  6oAb  (oco6enHo  ocTpan,  BHe3anHaa) 

I  feel  some  pain  in  the  back.  H  uyBCTByio  6ojib  b  cnnue. 
a  pain  in  the  knee  6onb  b  KOAeHe 
plague  [pleig]  qyxia 

\  pneumonia  [njm'mouma]  BocnaAemie  Aemix 
-<  quinsy  ['kwinzi]  anrHHa 
rash  [raej]  cwnb 
small-pox  ['smo:l,pDks]  ocna 
typhus  I'taifas]  thc]) 
whooping-cough  ['hu:pujkof]  kokakmh 

3 

cups  [kAps]  6aHKH 
drops  [drops]  xanAH 
hot-water  bottle  rpejnca 
injection  [in'c^ekjan]  yuoA,  HHbeKUHH 
inoculation  [i,nokju'leiJ’an]  (against)  npHBHBKa  (ot) 
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medicine  ['medsin]  AenapcTBO 
mustard  plaster  ropnHHHHK 
ointment  ['ointmant]  Ma3b 
pill  [pil]  najiiojifl 

prevention  [pri'venjan]  npeAynpewAeHHe  6oJie3HH  (npotjiHAaKTHKa) 
spoonful  ['spu:nful]  AO>KKa 

a  tea  spoonful  of  the  mixture  Hannan  AOJKKa  MHKCTypbi 
treatment  ['trhtmant]  AeneHHe 


4 

dentist  ['dentist]  3y6Hoft  Bpan 
patient  ['peijant]  GoAbHofi,  nauneriT 

in-patient  rocnHTaan3HpoBaHHbiH  GoAbnoii 
out-patient  aMbyjiaTopHbift  GoAbHoft 
physician  [fi'zijan]  Bpan,  aoktop 
specialist  ['spejalist]  cneunaAHCT 
eye  specialist  oKyjiHCT 
Syn .  oculist 

ear,  nose  and  throat  specialist  oTOAapHHTOAor 
surgeon  ['saidjan]  xnpypr 
therapeutist  [,0era'pju:tist]  TepaneBT 
Syn.  G.  P.  (general  practitioner) 

5 

to  ache  [eik]  GoAeTb,  HbiTb 
to  bandage  f'baendid3]  nepeBJBbiBaTb 

to  be  down  with  pneumonia  jieacaTb  c  BOcnajieHHeM  AerKHX 

to  be  operated  on  for  (cancer,  etc.)  nepeHecra  onepamuo  (paxa  h  t.  a.) 

to  be  put  on  sick-list  noAyHHTb  GionneTeiib  (ocBoGowAeniie  ot  paGoTbi) 

to  be  X-rayed  npoiiTH  peHrreH 

to  bring  down  the  temperature  cGHTb  TeMneparypy 

to  catch  (a)  cold  npocTyAHTbca 

to  cough  [kof]  KauiaHTb 

to  cup  CT3BHTb  GaHKH 

to  cure  [kjua]  BbiAeuHTb,  H3AeHirrb  (ot  6o.ne3HH) 

Dr.  Brown  has  cured  her.  /foxfop  BpayH  BbiAeHHA  ee. 

He  managed  to  cure  that  disease.  EMy  yAajiocb  H3AeHHTb  »Ty 
6oae3Hb. 

to  die  of  (consumption,  etc.)  yMepeTb  ot  (TyGepnyAesa  h  t.  a.) 
to  examine  a  patient  ocMOTpeTb  GoAbHoro 
to  tail  ill  3a6ojieTb 

to  feci  feverish  ['fiivarij]  -ryBCTBOBaTb  >Kap 
to  lecl  one’s  pulse  mynaTb  nyAbc 

to  give  an  Injection  (of  penicillin)  cAe-naTb  ynoA  (neHHUHAAHHa) 
to  have  a  (bad)  cold  (cHAbHo)  npocTyAHTbca 


to  have  a  prescription  made  up 

3ai<a3aTb  JieKapcTBO  (b  an- 
-  reKe) 

to  have  a  tooth  crowned  nocra- 
BHTb  KopoHKy  na  3y6 
to  have  a  tooth  filled  3anAOMt)H- 
poBaTb  3y6 

to  have  a  tooth  (pulled)  out  Bbip- 
BaTb  3y6 

to  heal  [hi:l]  3a>KHBaTb;  H3JienH- 
naTb 

The  wound  healed  slowly. 

Pana  3a>KiiBajia  MeAnemio. 
to  keep  one’s  bed  ocraBaTbcn  b 
nocTejiH,  codJiio.aaTb  iiocxe/ib- 
HblH  pe>KHM 

to  listen  to  one's  heart  (lungs) 

BbicjiyuiaTb  cepAUe  (nerKHe) 
to  make  one’s  blood-count  aejiaTb 
anaAH3  KpOBH 

to  make  out  a  prescription  Bbirm- 
caTb  peuenT 

\  to  measure  one’s  blood  pressure 

H3MepHTb  AaBJieHHe  KpOBH 
to  prescribe  some  medicine  BbrnncaTb  jieKapcTBO 
\y  to  recover  [ri'kAva]  BbraitopoBeTb,  Bbi3AopaBnnBaTb 

He  recovered  slowly  after  his  long  illness.  Oh  MeA^reimo  Bbi3AO- 
p  a  Bn  h  Ban  noc.ne  cBoeft  AJiHTenbHoft  6one3Hn. 

She  recovered  her  eyesight.  K  Heft  B03BpaTHJiocb  3peHHe. 
to  sneeze  [sni:z]  nuxatb 

to  sound  one’s  lungs  (chest)  npocnyuiaTb  jierKne,  rpyimyio  KJieTKy 

to  suffer  from  (a  disease)  crpa/taTb  ot  (6one3HH) 

to  take  a  treatment  for  (a  disease)  npiiHHMaTb  jieneHue  (ot  6one3HH) 

to  take  a  medicine  npHHHMaTb  nenapcTBo 

to  take  one’s  temperature  H3MepHTb  TeMnepaTypy 

to  treat  (for  an  illness)  nenHTb  (ot  6one3HH) 

Which  doctor  is  treating  you  for  your  illness?  KaKofl  aoktop 
nenHT  Bac  ot  stoh  6one3HH? 


6 

I  am  running  a  temperature,  y  MeHH  TeMnepaTypa. 

I  am  sick.  MeHH  tohjhht. 

!  feel  seedy.  MHe  He  no  ce6e. 

I  got  an  infection  from  him.  H  ot  Hero  3apa3HJicH. 

I  have  a  sore  throat  (a  toothache,  an  ear-ache,  a  sore  eye).  V  MeiiH 
6ojiht  ropno  (3y6bi,  yuiH,  rna3). 
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1  have  a  pain  in  my  back  (side, 
etc.),  y  MeHH  Cojiht  cnHHa 
(6oi<  h  t.  a.). 

It  hurts  (badly).  (Oneiib)  6ojiht. 

It  is  hard  to  swallow.  Tpyjuio 
rnoTaTb . 

My  cheek  is'  swollen,  y  MeHH 
onyxna  weira. 

My  foot  is  out  of  joint.  51  bh- 
BHXHyn  cede  Hory. 

My  head  is  swimming,  y  MeHH 
Kpy>KHTCH  ronoBa. 

My  nose  is  clogged  up.  y  MeiiH 
3ano>KeH  hoc. 

The  flu  (quinsy,  etc.)  is  catching. 

TpHnn  (anrHua  h  T.fl.)3apa3en. 

What  do  you  complain  of?  Ha 
hto  bh  aranyeTecb? 

What  do  you  take  for  a  headache?  Hto  Bbi  npumiMaeTe  ot  toaob- 

hoh  6ojih? 

Where  do  you  feel  pain?  Die  y  Bac  6ojiht? 

I’m  quite  fit.  51  nyBCTByio  ce6n  (Bno-rme)  xopoiuo. 

C.  ILLUSTRATION  OF  USE 

SUBSTITUTION  PATTERNS 

1)  “What  do  you  complain  of,  sir?” 

“I’ve  got  a  splitting  headache.” 

a  terrible  toothache 
an  awful  ear-ache 
a  stomach-ache 
a  pain  in  my  back 

2)  “Did  you  ever  suffer  from 
malaria,  sir?” 
bronchitis 
mumps 
pneumonia 
“No,  never.” 

,'i)  “Where’s  Jack?  I  can’t  see 
him  anywhere.” 

“Well,  he  isn’t  at  work.  He’s 
down  with  flu.”_ 
quinsy 
indigestion 

pneumonia  “I  wish  I  had  your  health.” 


“1  don’t  think  it’s  going  to  be  as  easy 
as  it  looks.  He’s  swallowed  a  magnet.” 
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4)  “What  will  you  recommend  in  the  first  place,  doctor?” 

“In  the  first  place  you  must  have  your  blood  tested.” 

lungs  X-rayed 

..  ,  blood  pressure  measured 

5)  “How  do  I  take  all  those  pills,  doctor?” 

“You  should  take  them  twice  a  day.” 

three  times  a  day 
every  morning 

6)  “What  are  these  pills  for?” 

those  drops 
these  tablets 

“This  medicine  is  for  rheumatism.” 

a  cough 
the  flu 

a  bad  digestion 

7)  “What  specialist  must  1  consult?” 

“You  must  see  a  surgeon.” 

an  eye  specialist 
a  dentist 
a  therapeutist 

8)  “Have  you  heard  from  Aunt  Betty  lately?” 

“Yes,  certainly.  She’s  in  hospital  now.” 

in  a  sanatorium 
at  a  rest-home 
at  a  health  resort 
in  clinic 

9)  “What  is  she  doing  there,  I  wonder?” 

“Well,  she’s  taking  a  treatment  for  pneumonia.” 

stomach-ache 
heart  disease 
high  blood  pressure 
some  illness 


CONVERSATIONS 

I 

“Outch !”» 

“What’s  the  matter?” 

“I’ve  cut  my  finger.” 

“Oh,  I’m  sorry,  come  here.  I’ll  bandage  it.” 

II 

“I  don’t  like  your  cough.” 

“Yes,  it’s  pretty  bad,  I  just  can’t  get  rid  of  it.” 


1  Outch  [autf]!  Oft!  (eox/iac) 
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“You’ve  got  to  consult  a  doctor.” 

“That’s  what  I’m  going  to  do.  I  think  1  must  be  X-rayed.” 
“Certainly.” 


hi 

“Oh,  I  do  feel  awful.  Look  at  my  cheek!” 

“Your  cheek  is  swollen.  It  is  a  tooth,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yes,  the  back  one.  I’ll  probably  have  to  have  it  pulled  out.” 
“But  you’ll  have  to  wait  till  the  swelling  subsides.”1 


IV 

“I  have  an  awful  toothache.  It  feels  as  if  my  lower  jaw  was  fall¬ 
ing  to  pieces.” 

“Would  you  open  your  mouth,  please  . . .  Does  the  touch  hurt?” 
“Yes,  very.  It  gives  me  a  sharp  pain.” 

“Well,  no  treatment  will  help  your  bad  tooth.  It  has  to  be  pulled 
out.  You’ve  applied  too  late.” 

“Anything  will  do  so  long  as  it  stops  the  pain,  doctor.” 


"Here  you  are,  you’ll  feel  much  better  with  your  tooth  filled.” 
"You’re  just  so  right.  How  much  do  I  owe  you?” 

“.lust  gratitude.  All  medical  aid  is  provided  free  in  the  Soviet 
Union.” 


VI 

"Please,  give  me  a  glass  of  water.” 

“Here  you  are.  What’s  the  matter  with  you?” 

“My  head  is  swimming.” 

"Here,  lie  down,  you’ll  feel  much  better  in  a  minute.” 


VII 

"You  shouldn’t  muffle  up  the  baby.” 

I’m  so  much  afraid  of  colds.” 

Overheating  will  get  him  colds  much  easier.” 

You’re  right,  thank  you,  but  I’m  always  trying  to  be  on  guard.” 


1  to  subside  [sab'saidj  cnaaatb,  ciaHOBHTbca  MeHbtue 
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VIII 


“Mum,  I  want  an  ice.” 

“You  said  in  the  morning  you  had  a  sore  throat  and  it  was  hard 
to  swallow  your  porridge.” 

“It  isn’t  any  more.” 


IX 

“Tell  me  your  trouble,  young  man.” 

“Well,  I  must  have  caught  cold.  I’ve  been  sneezing  and  coughing 
all  the  time  and  on  the  top  of  that  it’s  hard  for  me  to  swallow.” 
“Open  your  mouth,  please,  let  me  have  a  look  at  your  throat  .  .  . 
Your  pulse,  please  . . .  Now  take  off  your  coat  and  shirt,  I’ll  listen 
to  your  heart  and  sound  your  lungs  .  . .  Got  a  temperature?” 

“Yes,  but  not  very  high  —  thirty-seven,  point  three.” 

“There’s  nothing  serious  the  case  with  you.  Just  take  care  not 
to  expose  yourself  and  avoid  draughts, 1  keep  the  bed  for  a  few 
days  and  take  the  medicine  I’ll  prescribe  you.” 


X 

“When  were  you  operated  on  for  your  appendicitis?” 

“Two  days  ago.  They  brought  me  here  in  an  ambulance,  you  know. 
Had  I  been  brought  to  hospital  a  little  later  I  might  have  died 
of  blood  poisoning.” 

“How  do  you  feel  now?” 

“I’m  still  a  bit  too  weak  and  somewhat  dizzy.  But  the  doctor 
says  I’ll  be  picking  up  in  no  time.  If  everything  goes  well  they 
will  take  out  the  stitches2  next  Friday.  ...  Well,  and  how’s 
everybody?” 

“Thanks,  all  right.  Asking  how  you  are  ...  I’ll  be  leaving  now. 
Hope  to  see  you  in  a  better  shape  soon,  er?” 

“Thanks  a  lot  for  coming  round  to  see  me.  Good-bye.” 


A  STORY 


(Boris  Petrov  describes  how  it  is  to  get  ill.) 

Of  all  things  people  probably  hate  diseases  most. 

Suppose  you  plan  to  finish  your  work  tomorrow.  It’s  very  im- 


1  draught  [draft]  ckbo3H5ik 

2  stitch  [stiff]  moB 


+ 
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portant  and  urgent. 1  Besides,  you  have  given  your  word  the  work 
will  be  ended  in  time— and  alas! 2 

In  the  morning  you  find  out  suddenly  that  you  can’t  get  up 
as  usual.  You  have  a  splitting  headache.  You  feel  a  little  dizzy 
and  you  cough;  you  can’t  recognize  your  voice  because  your  nose 
is  clogged.  Besides,  it’s  hard  for  you  to  swallow. 

You  fight  back  the  thought  you  are  ill.  You  look  for  the 
thermometer.  At  last  the  temperature  is  taken:  38.4.  That  means 
you  are  running  a  high  temperature.  So  the  last  hope  you’re  all 
right  is  destroyed.  You  are  ill,  that’s  certain.  It  can  t  be  helped. 
You  have  to  stay  at  home. 

You  inform  your  mother  of  your  illness.  Now  the  doctor  will 
be  sent  for.  He’ll  be  here  in  an  hour  or  two.  He’ll  take  your 
hand  and  say,  “Well,  what  troubles  you,  young  man?  Having 
a  cough?  I  see  you’re  sneezing  . . .  Well,  let  me  feel  your  pulse  . . . 
Now  let’s  sound  your  lungs;  please  strip  to  the  waist  . . .  Breathe, 
please.”  Then  he  will  conclude,  “Well,  nothing  serious,  just  a  flu. 
But  you’ll  have  to  keep  your  bed  for  a  few  days.  Don’t  go  out 
earlier  or  else  you’ll  get  complications  . . .  And  here’s  the  prescrip¬ 
tion.  Take  the  pills  regularly  and  keep  yourself  warm.  Wish  you 
good  luck,  old  fellow!” 

The  doctor  will  leave.  He’s  very  busy,  he  has  a  lot  to  do,  he 
must  go.  You  may  have  a  lot  to  do,  too,  but  you  will  stay  in 
bed:  you  are  ill. 


1  urgent  ['aidsant]  cpoMHbifl 

2  alas  [a'las]!  yeu! 
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TALK  ON  SPORTS 


CnOPT 


A.  SITUATIONS 

1)  You  ask  your  new  friend  what  kind  of  sports  he  (she)  goes  in 
for  (likes). 

2)  You  tell  your  new  friend  about  the  sports  activities  (facilities, 
equipment)  at.  your  school. 

3)  You  describe  to  your  friend  the  newly  built  Palace  of  Sports 
you  have  visited. 

4)  You  meet  a  friend  on  his  way  from  the  stadium  (where  he 
watched  the  match)  and  find  out  the  score. 

5)  You  tell  your  friend  about  the  sports  review  you  heard  over 
the  radio  (watched  on  TV). 

6)  You  discuss  with  your  friend  the  result  of  a  football  match 
(track-and-field  competition). 

7)  You  explain  to  your  younger  brother  (sister)  the  rules  of  some 
game. 

8)  While  playing  chess  with  your  friend  you  exchange  remarks 
connected  with  the  game. 

9)  You  are  interviewing  the  coach  of  a  volley-ball  (basket-ball) 
team. 

10)  You  talk  with  your  friend  about  your  favourite  sports  and 
games  (your  favourite  sportsman). 

11)  Your  pen-friend  tells  you  about  the  popular  sports  and  games 
in  England. 

12)  You  tell  your  friend  about  some  sports  contest  you  took  part  in. 

B.  TOPICAL  VOCABULARY 

1 

championship  ['tj’aempianj'ip]  nepBeHCTBO,  neMnnoHar 

When  does  the  national  football  championship  start?  Kor^a  h3hh- 
HaeTca  po3birpbim  nepBeHCTBa  CTpaHbi  no  4>yT6ojiy? 
world  championship  copeBHOBaane  Ha  nepBencTBO  Miipa 
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competition  [,kampi'tijan]  cocTH3aiine,  copeBHOBaane 

Did  you  watch  the  swimming  competition?  Bbi  cMOTpemi  copeB- 
HOBSHHe  n^OBUOB? 

boxing  competition  copeBHOBaHne  no  Goncy 
chess  competition  copeBiiOBaime  no  maxMaTaM 
Syn.  contest 

event  [Event]  copeBHOBamie  no  onpeAenemiOMy  BHAy  cnopTa 
Soviet  sportsmen  are  world  champions  in  many  events. 
CoBeTCKne  cnopTCMeHbi  Aep>naT  MiipoBoe  nepBencTBO  no  mhothm 
BH^aM  cnopTa. 

game  [geim]  1)  nrpa,  napTiin 

Which  side  won  the  game?  Kto  Bbinrpax  3Ty  nrpy? 

Let’s  play  a  game  of  tennis.  JlaBanTe  cbirpaeM  napnno  B.TeHHnc. 

2)  pi  cocTH3aiiHn,  nrpbi 
Olympic  Games  OjiHMnHHCKHe  nrpbi 
match  [ maetf ]  cocTH3aHiie,  Mam 

Who  is  refereeing  the  international  ice-hockey  match?  Kto  cy- 
Aht  MOKflyHapoAHyio  Bcrpeny  no  xoKKeio? 
set  [set]  napTHn  (b  nrpe) 
sport  [spa:t]  1)  cnopT,  cnopTiiBiibie  nrpbi 

What  is  your  favourite  kind  of  sport?  Kanofl  Bam  .nioGHMbift 
bua  cnopTa? 

2)  pi  cnopTiiBiibie  cocTn3aHnn 

Will  you  take  part  in  the  school  sports?  Bbi  GyAeTe  npumiMaTb 
ynacTne  b  lUKOJibHbix  copeBiiOBaniinx? 
sports  society  [sa'saiati]  cuopTiiBHoe  oGmecTBO 

Do  you  belong  to  this  sports  society?  Bbi  qjieu  stoto  cnopTHB- 
noro  obmecTBa? 

(earn  [ti:m]  KOMaHAa 

Mave  you  a  strong  basket-ball  team?  W  Bac  ciiAbiian  SacKeT- 
GojibHan  KOMaHAa? 

Our  team  took  the  second  place.  Hama  KOMaHAa  Bbinma  na 
BTopoe  Mecro. 

Which  team  is  in  blue  (red)  jerseys  and  white  shorts?  Kanan 
KOMaHAa  b  chhhx  (KpacHbix)  Mannax  n  Genbix  Tpycax? 
home  team  xo3neBa  nonn 
visiting  team  KOMaiiAa  rocTeii 
tournament  ['tuanamant]  Typunp,  copeBnoBamie 
■ill-Union  tournament  Bcecoio3Hbiii  Typmip 
t  ournament  of  Nations  of  the  U.S.S.R.  CnapTannaAa  HapoAOBCCCP 


2 


hn-r  hall  |'beisba:l]  GeficGoA 
I  hi  sit  i*  I  hall  I'baskitbaT]  GacneTSoA 
tlirss  |tjes|  maxMaTbi 

Ate  you  keen  on  chess?  Bbi  mofinTe  maxMaTbi? 
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cricket  ['krtkitj  KpniceT 
draughts  [drafts]  maiiiKH 
football  ['futbo:l[  (|)yT6ojT 

Do  you  care  for  football?  Bbi  HHTepecyeTecb  cbyTfioAOM? 

Syn.  soccer 
golf  [golf]  ro/ibc}) 

handball  ['haendbo:!]  raHASon,  pyqHoft  Mnq 
tennis  ['terns]  tchhhc 

Are  you  good  at  tennis?  Bbi  xopouio  nrpaeTe  b  tchhhc? 

table-tennis  HacTOAbHbift  tchhhc 
volley-ball  ['vohbo:l[  BOAefi6oji 
water-polo  ['woAo'poulou]  BOAHoe  nono 


3 


aquatics  [ok'waetiks]  BOAHbie  bhah  cnopTa 
athletics  ^ernan  araeTHKa 

Syn.  track-and-field  athletics,  light  athletics 
boating  ['boutig]  aoaohhmh  cnopT 
boxing  ['boksnj]  6okc 

callisthenics  [ ,k aelis'Beniks]  xyAOKecTBermaji  rHMHacTHKa 
cycling  ['saiklig]  BenocnopT 
diving  ['daivig]  npbUKKH  b  BOAy 
fencing  ['fensig]  $exTOBaHHe 
gymnastics  [d3im'naestiks]  rHMHacTHKa 
motoring  ['moutarig]  MOTocnopT 
mountaineering  [,maunti'niorig]  anbnHHH3M 
Syn.  climbing  ['klaimig] 
rowing  ['rouig]  rpeSjm 
skating  ['skeitig]  KaTamie  na  KOHbKax 
figure-skating  cj)HrypHoe  KaTamie 
skiing  ['skiug]  xoxcAemie  Ha  Abimax 
swimming  ['swimig]  nnaBaHHe 

weight-lifting  ['weit'liftig]  TJiHrejiaa  ameTHKa,  noAHHMaHiie  TfUKecreii 
wrestling  ['reslig]  6opb6a 
yachting  ['jotig]  napycHbiii  cnopT 


4 


athlete  ['se01i:t[  cnopTCMeH;  nerKoaTneT 

I  am  no  athlete,  but  I  like  sport.  H  He  cnopTCMeH,  ho  h  mo6jno 
cnopT. 

captain  ['kaeptinj  KanmaH 


/ 


champion  ['tfaempian]  HeMnnon 
Who  is  the  champion  in 
weight-lifting?  Kto  qeitmiioH 
no  LUTaHre? 

Syn.  record-holder 
Olympic  Champion  oniiMmiH- 
ckhh  HeMmroH 

world  champion  qeivinnon  Mupa 
coach*  [koutfj  Tpenep 

Who  is  the  coach  of  the  team? 

Kto  TpeHep  KOMaHAbi? 

Syn.  trainer 
fan  |  f aen]  6oAenbmHK 

Are  you  a  football  fan?  Bbi 
boAeAbmviK  4>yT6oAa? 

Syn.  supporter,  backer 
goal-keeper  ['goulki:pa[  rojiminep,  BpaTapb 

Why  did  they  change  the  goal-keeper?  FIoqeMy  ohh  3aMenHjm 
BpaTapn? 

opponent  [a'pounant]  npoTHBHHK,  conepHHK 
Syn.  contender 
player  ['pleia]  nrpoK 

He  is  a  player  of  high  class.  Oh  nrpoi<  BbicoKoro  KJiacca. 
football-player  (JiyTboAHCT 
hockey  player  xokkchct 
irferce  [,refa'ri:[  cyAbH 
•.luilcr  ['skeita]  KOiibicofieHceu 
»kler  |'ski:a]  abihchhk 

I  his  skier  made  the  best  time.  3tot  jim>khhk  noKa3aji  Jiyuuiee 
npeMfi. 

sportsman  ['spo:tsman[  cnopTCMeH 

lie  is  a  keen  sportsman.  Oh  CTpacTUbiH  cnopTCMeH. 
weight-lifter  ['weit'hfta]  TmKenoaTneT 
wi filler  ['resla]  6opeu 


ft 


It.  ,«l  |hl:l|  laCTb  cocTH3aHHH;  3a6er,  3annbiB  h  t.  a. 
Iltllip  |lljMnp]  Il|)bl>KOK 

lllgll  lump  npbUKOK  B  BbICOTy 
long  Jump  npuwoK  b  AHHtiy 
hop,  step,  and  jump  TpoimoH  npbUKOK 
mu'  1 1  <  i  .  |  COCTB33HHH  b  6ere,  b  cnopocTn;  tohkh 
hunt  nice  .noAomibie  tohkh 
Mn i H t lion  I'nueraOan]  race  MapacjioticKHft  6er 
i.ir.  nice  |'rl:leireis)  acTacjjeTiibifi  6er,  acTatJieTa 
kpilnl  nice*  6er  na  nopoTKiie  AncTaiimm 
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run  [rAn]  6er 

60  metre  run  6er  Ha  60  MeT- 
poB 

shotput(ting)  ['J'otput(ig)]  mima- 
nue  HRpa 

sprint  [sprint]  6er  na  nopoTKyio 
AHCTaHUHIO,  CnpHHT 
throw(ing)  ['0rou(ig)]  MeTaHHe, 
Opocanne 

discus  ['diskas]  throwing  Me¬ 
TaHHe  AHcna 

hammer-throwing  ['haems 
'Orouip]  MeTaHHe  MoaoTa 
javelin-throwing  ['dgaevhn 

'Orouig]  MeTaHHe  KonbH 
pole-vauiiing  ['poul(vo:ltir)]  npbi- 
>KI<H  C  lUeCTOM 


6 

base  [beis]  6a3a 

skiing  ['ski:ir|]  base  AbUKHaa 
6a3a 

Syn.  ski  depot  ['depou] 
centre  ['sents]  ueriTp 

children’s  sport  centre  aeTCKan 
cnopTUiKOAa 
court  [ko:t]  KopT 

basket-ball  court  6acKeT6oAb- 
HblH  KOpT 

tennis  court  TeHHHCHbifl  KopT 
field  [fi:ld]  nojie 

football  field  <J)yT6oAbHoe  nojie 
ground  [graundj  cnopTHBuaa  nAomaAKa 
gym  [djim]  rHMHacTHHecKHH  3aA,  cnopT3aa 
pool  [pu:l]  OacceflH 
Syn.  swimming-pool 
rink  [rigk]  KaTOK 
Syn.  skating-rink 
stadium  ['steidism]  ctsahoh 
station  ['steijon]  cramma 

boating  station  AOAOHHaa  ct3hu.hh 
yachting  station  axT-KJiy6 


*  4 


o 


v. ft -- ^otseidk  aaotfflS  b 


7 

ball  [bo:l]  mhh 
bench  [bentf]  CKaMefina 


bar  [ba]  njiaHKa 

horizontal  [(hori'zontl]  bar  nepeicjiaAima,  TypHHK 
parallel  ['paerslel]  bars  napaAAeAbHbie  6pycba 
wall-bars  rHMHacTimecKaa  creHKa 
facilities  [fs'silitiz]  ofiopyAOBamie 
puck  [pAk]  uiafi6a 
racket  [ 'raekit]  paneTKa 

stick  [stik]  HJiiouiKa  (aah  Hrpu  b  xokkch,  roAbifi  h  t.  a.) 


8 

chess-board  ['tfesboid]  maxMaTHaa  Aocxa 
chessman  ['tfesmaen]  maxMaTnaa  (jwypa 
Syn.  piece  [pi:s] 
bishop  ['bijap]  caoh 
castle  ['kasl]  JiaabH 
check  [tfek]  max 

checkmate  ['tjek'meit]  max  h  mst 
You  are  a  checkmate.  BaM  max  h  mst. 
king  [kirj]  nopoAb 

Your  king  is  in  check.  BaM  max. 
knight  [nait]  KOHb 
pawn  [pom]  neuma 
queen  [kwi:n]  <}:ep3b 

0 

draw  |dro:[  HHHbH 

I  he  game  was  a  draw.  Hrpa  oxomiHAacb  BHHHbio. 

Ihe  match  ended  in  a  3:3  draw.  Mam  okohuhach  bhhhmo, 
CO  C46TOM  3:3. 
record  |'reko:d]  peKopA 

I  le  set  up  a  new  record  in  high  jump.  Oh  ycTanoBHA  HOBbifi 
laKopA  no  npbi>KKaM  b  Bbicory. 

I I  is  record  was  broken.  Ero  penopa  6ha  no6uT. 
trsull  |n'zAlt]  pe3yjibTaT 

What  are  the  results  of  the  last  National  Championship?  KanoBbi 
pi  lyjibTaTbi  nocjieAimx  copeBHOBaHHH  na  nepBencTBO  CTpaHbi? 
point  |  point |  ohko 

they  won  by  six  points  to  four.  Ohh  nofieAHAH  co  chctom  6:4. 
Mon*  | ska: |  cner  ohkob  (b  urpe) 

What’s  the  score?  KaKoii  cueT? 

With  what  score  did  the  team  win  (lose)?  C  kakhm  cueTOM 
KHM.uiAa  Bbiurpajia  (npourpa-aa)? 

The  score  is  3:1  in  favour  of  the  Dynamo  team.  Chct  3:1  b 
iio.'ii. ay  KOMaiiAbi  «XfHHaMO». 


7-110 
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to  balance  on  a  balance-beam  '['baelansbkm]  xoAHTb  no  6yMy 
(GpeBuy) 

to  clear  [klio]  Spam  BbicoTy 

He  cleared  2  metres.  Oh  B3fl/i  Bbicoxy  2  MeTpa. 
to  climb  [klaim]  Jie3Tb,  B36npaTbCH 
to  climb  a  rope  jie3Tb  no  KaHaTy 
to  climb  a  pole  jie3Tb  no  mecTy 
to  compete  [lom'pkt]  cocTH3aTbcn,  copeBHOBaTbca 

They  compete  for  the  first  place.  Ohh  copeBHyiOTCH  3a  nepBoe  MecTO. 
to  defeat  [di'fi:t]  HaHecTH  nopawemie,  nobenuTb 

This  team  has  not  been  defeated  this  year.  3iy  KOMaHAy  eme 
hhkto  b  3tom  roAy  He  no6e>KAaji. 

Ant.  to  suffer  a  defeat  noTepneTb  nopaaiemie 
to  even  ['i:van]  the  score  cpaBHHTb  cueT 
to  go  in  for  3aHHMaTbCH  (KaKHM-ji.  bhaom  cnopTa) 

I  go  in  for  gymnastics.  £1  3aHHMaiocb  rnMHacTHKon. 
to  jump  npwraTb 

to  high-jump  1)  npwraTb  b  BbicoTy;  2)  B3HTb  Bbicoiy 
He  highjumped  2  metres.  Oh  B3fl.n  BbicoTy  2  Nieipa. 
to  long-jump  1)  npbiraTb  b  fljiHHy;  2)  B3HTb  AJMHy 
He  longjumped  7  metres.  Oh  npbirHy;i  b  A/iHHy  Ha  7  MeTpoB. 
to  put  the  shot  TOAKaTb  HApo 
Syn.  to  push  the  weight 

to  root  [ru:t]  noAAep>KiiBaTb;  noompflTb,  6ojieib  (for) 

I  root  for  the  Spartak  team.  H  Sojieio  3a  KOMaH/iy  «CnapTaK». 
Syn.  to  support 

to  score  [sko: ]  BbinrpbiBaTb;  HMeTb  ycnex,  yaany 
to  score  a  goal  3a6nTb  ioji 
to  score  a  point  BbiurpaTb  ohko 
to  score  a  victory  qaepmaTb  nofiefly 
to  win  [win]  (won  [wAnj,  won)  BbmrpaTb;  node.mTb,  oAepxxaTb  no6ejy 
Our  sports  society  won  the  cup.  Hame  cnopTHBuoe  oSmecTBO 
3aBoeBa/io  KyboK. 

He  won  the  gold  (silver,  bronze)  medal.  Oh  no^ymiA  30A0TyK> 
(cepebpanyio,  6poH30Byio)  Me^ajib. 

C.  ILLUSTRATION  OF  USE 

SUBSTITUTION  PATTERNS 

1)  “What  sports  do  you  go  in  for?” 

“I  go  in  for  gymnastics.” 

callisthenics 

cycling 

swimming 

skiing 


2)  “What  game  are  you  most  keen  on?” 

“I’m  very  keen  on  tennis.” 

volley-ball 

hockey 

cricket 

3)  “Is  ping-pong  popular  with  your  schoolmates?” 

boxing 
fencing 
water- polo 

“Yes,  I  should  think  so.” 

“No,  I  can’t  say  it  is.” 

4)  “Shall  we  play  a  game  of  chess?” 

draughts 

badminton 

table-tennis 

“I  don’t  mind.  Go  and  fetch  the  chess-board.’ 

the  rackets 
the  balls 

r>)  “How  did  you  like  the  match?” 

the  competition 
the  tournament 
the  game 

“Oh,  I  enjoyed  it  greatly.” 
i’)  “What  is  the  name  of  this  sportsman?” 

this  boxer 
the  team  captain 
the  referee 
the  winner 
Number  Six 

“I’m  afraid  I  missed  it  myself.” 

7)  "What  do  you  do  in  the  gym?” 

at  your  athletics  lessons 
during  your  trainings 

"Well,  we  usually  do  exercises  on  the  horizontal  bar.” 

the  parallel  bars 
the  balance-beam 
the  rings 


R)  What  team  do  you  support?” 

like  best 
belong  to 

I  root  for  the  Dynamo  team.” 
belong  to  Spartak 
Lions 

h)  Wbat  is  the  score?” 

I  lie  score  is  1 : 0 1  in  favour  of 
5:3 

•  12:2 
1  I  0  Ik  mul  one  to  nil 


our  team.” 

the  visiting  team 
Zenith 
Spartak 


r 
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10)  "With  what  score  did 
the  game  end?’’ 
the  match 
the  meeting 
the  first  half 

‘‘Our  team  won  the  game  5:1.” 

lost  the  game  1 : 5 
evened  the  score 
to  a  3:3  draw 
defeated  the  oppo¬ 
nents  by  5:4 

11)  “What  are  his  results  in 
the  long  jump?”  her 
the  high  jump  your 
the  100  metre 

run 

pole-vaulting 
shotputting 

“Well,  at  the  last  contest  he  managed  to  long-jump  6  metres." 

to  high-jump  180  cm. 
to  clear  2  metres 
to  take  the  first  place: 

1 1.5  seconds 
to  win  the  run  with  a 
time  of  8  min  42.1  sec. 

CONVERSATIONS 

I 

“What  sport  do  you  go  in  for?” 

“Well,  I’m  not  much  of  a  sportsman.  Just  sometimes  I  play  ten¬ 
nis.  I’m  rather  a  supporter.” 

“Do  you  back  some  definite  team?” 

“Certainly,  I’m  a  fan  of  Spartak." 

II 

“I  say,  Jim,  wasn’t  it  you  who  dived  at  the  Society’s  swimming- 
pool  the  other  day?” 

“Why,  yes,  that  was  me.  Did  I  do  anything  wrong?” 

“Oh,  no,  but  I  thought  you  went  in  for  gymnastics  as  you  had 
told  me.” 

“That’s  right,  I’m  still  keen  on  gymnastics,  and  diving  is  one  of 
the  things  that  we  gymnasts  must  do.” 


“Well,  that  was  a  good  game,  wasn’t  it?” 
“Yes,  the  best  we’ve  seen  this  winter.” 
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“Cardiff  has  a  first-class  football  team.” 

“Yes,  but  the  Edinburgh  players  won  because  they  are  faster.” 
“It  looks  like  that.” 

IV 

“What’s  your  result  in  the  hop,  step,  and  jump?” 

“Well,  nothing  to  boast1  of.” 

“But  you  used  to  be  the  school  champion!” 

“That’s  right,  ‘used  to  be’  ...  My  record  was  beaten  twice  last 
year  and  I  still  can’t  regain  my  usual  sporting  form.” 

V 

“I’m  looking  for  a  partner  for  a  game  of  tennis.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  be  glad  to  play  with  you.” 

“David?  No,  you’re  too  fast  for  me.” 

“Never  fear, 11  I’ll  give  easy  balls  and  you’ll  be  able  to  take  them. 
So  come  along!” 

VI 

“By  the  way,  how  did  the  game 
of  table-tennis  end?” 

"You  mean  the  one  I  played 
with  Robert?  He  lost  it  3  to  2.” 

“Oh,  no,  I  mean  the  one  you 
played  with  Kate.” 

"With  Kate?  Let  me  see  ... 

She  won  it  5  to  0.” 

VII 

"Shall  we  consider  the  game  a 
draw?” 

"Why  should  we?  Your  king  is 
in  check.” 

"Oh,  you  don’t  want  to  finish 
it  in  a  draw,  then  you  will 
end  it  in  a  checkmate.  There,  I’ll  save  my  king  from  the  check  by 
taking  your  knight.” 

"Now,  wait  a  minute.  I  didn’t  notice  it  ...” 

"Serves  you  right, 3  now  you’re  a  checkmate.” 

VIII 

“I  hear  cricket  is  the  national  game  in  England.  How  is  it  played?” 
"It’s  rather  difficult  to  describe;  you  have  to  see  it  played.  One 
game  may  last  two  days.” 


1  to  boast  [boust]  xBaciaib 
Never  fear  He  Covicsi 
;l  (It)  Serves  you  right  Tax  Tefie  h  iiaflo 
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“Two  days!  That  must  be  very  tiring.”1 

“But  the  players  don’t  all  play  at  the  same  time,  and  nine  play¬ 
ers  are  always  waiting  for  their  turn  to  play.” 

“There  are  eleven  players  on  each  side,  aren’t  there?,” 

“Yes,  but  the  players  on  one  side  go  and  play  in  pairs,  while 
eleven  on  the  other  side  are  trying  to  beat  them.” 

“So  it’s  eleven  against  two  all  the  time.  That  sounds  rather  un¬ 
fair.” 

“No,  it  isn’t  unfair.  Cricket  is  supposed  to  be  the  fairest  game  in 
the  world.  But  you  should  see  it  for  yourself  ...” 

IX 

“Look,  there  is  that  wonder-boy  again.” 

“Yes,  I  see  him  practising  every  Sunday.” 

“Practising  once  a  week?  That  won’t  give  him  enough  skill,  I’m 
afraid.” 

“Of  course  not,  and  he’s  training  every  day.  I  only  said  I  could 
watch  him  on  Sundays.” 

X 

“What  are  the  most  popular  winter  sports  in  the  Soviet  Union?” 
“I  think  it’s  skiing  and  skating.  You  can  see  thousands  of  people 
leaving  big  cities  for  the  country  on  a  Sunday  morning.” 

“And  what  about  tobogganing? 2  i  think  it  must  be  also  very 
widely  spread  in  Russia.” 

“Well,  sledges  are  still  great  fun  for  villagers  and  children,  but 
toboggan  is  practically  unknown  in  this  country.” 

XI 

“1  wish  I  could  swim  as  fast  as  that  girl.” 

“Well,  what  prevents  you  from  achieving  her  success?” 

“Time  ...  rather — lack  of  time.  I  can’t  afford 3  training  every 
day,  you  know.” 

“I  think  you  lack  something  more  than  time,  say,  will-power,  eh?” 
STORY  1 

(Ted  Elliot,  an  English  schoolboy,  tells  his  Soviet  friends  about 
favourite  sports  in  Britain.) 

You  ask  me  about  sports  in  Britain.  It’s  rather  difficult  to 
describe  the  subject  in  a  short  talk.  Well,  speaking  in  general, 

1  tiring  yTOMHTe.ibHbifl 

2  tobogganing  [ta'bagamg]  KaTaHHe  Ha  caaa3Kax  THna  ToSorraH  (toboggan 
ToSorraH,  cann  Ce3  no;i03beB,  CKo/ib3J!inHe  flHHmeM) 

3  to  afford  [a'fo:d]  no3noanTb  cede 
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sport  is  an  important  part  of  the  Englishman’s  daily  life.  But  of 
all  sports  at  least  two  have  won  the  greatest  popularity  among 
Britons:  these  are  football  (which  is,  unlike  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
played  in  winter)  and  cricket  (played  in  summer). 

I  can’t  but  mention  also  Rugby,  a  kind  of  English  football  in 
which  the  players  use  their  hands  for  carrying  the  ball.  This  game 
is  played  by  teams  of  15  men  with  an  oval  ball. 

Other  sports  such  as  golf,  tennis,  bowling,1  horse-racing  are 
also  very  popular  in  England.  Young  people  go  in  for  traditional 
athletics— running,  jumping,  rowing,  swimming,  boxing  and  soon. 
But  those  who  take  to  motoring,  hunting  or  fishing  continue  with 
these  sports  even  in  middle  age  and  on. 

In  Scotland  where  there  are  good  conditions  for  winter  sports, 
skiing  and  climbing  have  attracted  the  enthusiasm  of  thousands, 
particularly  in  recent  years. 

Britain  enjoys  the  reputation  of  a  sporting  nation,  but  still, 
to  the  public  at  large2  sport  means  in  the  first  place  being  a  Ian 
or  a  backer. 


STORY  2 

(Ted  Elliot  describes  how  golf  and  bowling  are  played.) 

What  is  golf?  In  short,  the  game  consists  of  hitting  a  hard 
little  ball  and  then  walking  after  it.  There  are  nine  or  eighteen 
holes  made  in  the  ground  about  a  hundred  yards  from  each  other. 
Around  each  hole  there’s  a  smooth  flat  lawn.  You  hit  the  ball 
(rom  hole  to  hole  and  the  player  who  reaches  the  last  hole  with 
the  fewest  strokes3  wins  the  game. 

Bowling  is  also  great  fun.  The  ground  for  it  is  rather  large — 
half  a  tennis  court.  The  game  is  usually  played  indoors.  You  are 
given  a  big  heavy  wooden  ball,  the  size  of  child’s  head  with  a 
hidden  handle  in  it.  You  take  this  ball  by  the  handle,  take 
very  careful  aim  and  send  it  rolling  along  a  special  track  to  beat 
the  nine  pins4  at  the  end  of  it.  On  the  face  of  it,*  the  game 
.seems  very  easy  —  you  take  a  ball  and  throw  it,  but  actually  it 
bikes  a  little  practice,  beca"se  at  first  the  ball  would  never  go 
straight. 

Now,  did  you  understand  the  way  those  two  games  are  played? 


1  bowling  ['bouluj]  nrpa  b  rnaphi 

2  public  at  large  lUHpoican  ny6aHKa 
1  stroke  [strouk]  ynap,  nonbiTKa 

4  pin  [pm]  3d.  serasi 
6  On  the  face  of  it  Ha  nepBuii  B3rasiA 
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AT  A  POST-OFFICE. 
TELEPHONING 

© 

HA  HOHTE.  PA3FOBOP 
110  TEJIE<POHy 


A.  SITUATIONS 

1)  You  buy  envelopes  (postage  stamps,  post-cards,  etc,)  at  a  post- 
office  counter. 

2)  You  ask  the  post-office  clerk  of  the  charge  of  a  letter  (tele¬ 
gram,  money  order,  etc.)  you  want  to  send. 

3)  You  are  sending  (or  cashing)  a  money  order  at  a  post-office. 

4)  You  book  a  trunk-call. 

5)  You  inquire  the  Information  for  the  telephone  number  of  the 
person  you  need. 

6)  You  are  having  a  business  talk  over  the  telephone. 

7)  You  ask  a  telephone  exchange  officer  to  put  your  private 
telephone  right. 

8)  You  find  a  letter  (book,  parcel,  etc.)  put  into  your  mailbox 
by  mistake  and  have  a  talk  with  the  postman. 

9)  You  ring  up  your  friend  who  turns  to  be  out  and  leave  a  mes¬ 
sage  for  him. 

10)  You  explain  to  your  younger  brother  (sister)  or  a  small  boy 
(girl)  in  the  street  how  to  use  the  public  phone. 

11)  You  tell  a  jocular  story  connected  with  misuse  of  the  tele¬ 
phone. 

12)  You  discuss  with  your  friends  the  problem  “Means  of  Commu¬ 
nication  Today  and  a  Century  Ago”. 

B.  TOPICAL  VOCABULARY 

1 

call  |ko:l|  TeaecjioHHbiH  BU30B,  3bohok  no  Te/ie(jx)Hy 
Were  there  any  calls  for  me?  Mne  3bohhjih? 

I  shall  be  waiting  for  your  call.  51  6yay  waaTb  Bauiero  3BoitKa. 


During  the  stone  age:  “You  lucky 
devil,  I  have  a  letter  for  you." 
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to  give  somebody  a  call  no3BOnmb  KOMy-ji.  (no  TeaetfioHy) 

I  shall  give  you  a  call.  51  BaM  no3Bomo. 
to  put  through  a  call  coeanHHTb  (no  Te/iecjiOHy) 

Your  call  has  been  put  through.  Bac  coeaHHHJiH. 
trunk-call  l'trMjkko:l]  Bbi30B  no  Me>KgyropoAHOMy  TenetjjoHy 

Where  can  I  make  a  trunk-call?  Oncyaa  mojkho  no3BOHHTb  no 
MOKayropogHOMy  Te.necjjouy? 
delivery  IdiTivari]  aocraBKa,  pa3noci<a  (nnceM,  ra3ei) 

Your  letter  came  by  the  second  delivery.  BaM  npruuno  nncbMO 
co  BTopoft  noaroH. 

mail  Imeil]  noma,  noaTOBaa  KoppecnoHaeHU.ua 

1  had  a  lot  of  mail  yesterday.  Baepa  a  noayaiia  Oo.ibiiiyio 
norny  (t.  e.  MHoro  nnceM,  ra3eT  n  t.  a.). 

Syn.  post 

air-mail  aBHanoma 
post  [poust]  noma 

Has  the  post  come  yet?  riouTa  ywe  npnSbiaa? 
by  post  (nocbiaaTb)  no  noare 

I’ll  send  the  book  by  post.  51  nornaio  3Ty  KHHry  no  noaTe. 
book  post  nepecbrnna  SaHaepo^bio 
parcel  post  cayxcba  nocbijioK 
phone  [foun]  (telephone  [’tehfoun])  xejie(jx)H 

May  I  use  your  phone?  Mo>kho  Bocnojib30BaTbca  BarnHM  Tejie- 

(j)OHOM? 

You  are  wanted  on  the  phone.  Bac  npocar  k  TeaeijJOHy. 

The  telephone  is  dead.  Tejiecjxw  He  oTBeaaeT. 

I  couldn’t  get  him  on  the  phone.  51  He  Mor  k  neMy  ao3BOHHTbca. 

to  speak  over  (on,  by)  the  telephone  roBopnTb  no  Tenecjxmy 

home  phone  flOMaiiiHHH  Tejiecjxm 

house  phone  BHyTpeniiHH  TejiecjioH  (b  rociHHHue) 

private  ['praivit]  phone  jiHHHbiii  TenetjxiH 

public  phone  TejiecjxiH-aBTOMaT 

I’m  calling  from  the  public  phone.  51  3bohio  H3  aBTOMaxa. 

Syn.  call-box 

(telephone)  directory  TeaeijxmHbiH  cnpaBoaunK 

2  • 


booth  [bu:3|  6yaxa 

telephone  booth  TenecJxjHHaa  6yai<a 

Is  there  a  telephone  booth  anywhere  here?  Ectb  jih  3aecb  no- 
6jiii30cth  Tejiec()OHHaH  SygKa? 

exchange  [iks'tjeinds]  ueHTpanbuaa  TenecjioHHaa  cTanuua,  KOMMyTaTop, 
noacTaHUHH  ATC 

trunk  exchange  MOKayropoanaa  Teae<J)OHHaa  CTaimua 
Information  [.mfa'meij’an]  cnpaBKH  (no  Teaeijxmy) 

1  didn’t  know  his  telephone  number,  so  I  called  up  the  Infor- 
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mation.  51  He  3Haa  HOMepa  ero  Teae^ona,  noaTOMy  a  iio3bohha 
b  cnpaBomiyio. 

office  ['ofis]  KOHTopa;  nynKT;  okho 
parcel  office  okho  npneMa  nocbiJiOK 
post-office  noHTOBoe  OTAenemie 
General  (Central)  Post-Office  (G.P.O.)  raaBnonTaMT 
call-office  neperoBopHbiH  nyHKT 
inquiry  office  cnpaBOHHoe  6iopo 

poste  restante  ['poust  'restiint]  1)  oTAeaeHne  na  nome  aah  Koppec- 
noHASHUHH  ao  BOCTpefioBanHu;  2)  «ao  BOCTpe6oBannH»  (naAnncb 
na  KoiiBepTe) 

When  I  travel,  1  get  letters  poste  restante.  Kor^a  n  nyTeme- 
CTByio,  h  noayHaio  micbMa  ao  BocTpeboBaunH. 
savings-bank  ['seivipzbaepk]  cbeperaiejibHaH  Kacca 
switch-board  I'switjbord]  KOMMyTaTop  ( p ac it peaea menbii uu  iu,ht) 

3 

addressee  f ,sedre'si : ]  aApecaT 

I  want  the  telegram  to  reach  the  addressee  by  tonight.  51  xony, 
HTofibi  TeaerpaMMa  noriaaa  k  aapecaxy  ao  Benepa. 
addressee  unknown  aApecaT  He  hhcahtch,  BbiGbiJi 
clerk  [kla:k]  cayacanuiH,  nomoBbiH  cayacamHii 
customer  [TcAstoma]  kjihcht 

operator  ['apareita]  Teae(j)OHHCT(Ka),  Teaei'patjaicTfKa) 

Operator!  Town  (City),  please.  KoMMyTaTop!  I'opoA,  noHcaayiicxa. 
postman  ['poustman]  noBTaabon 
sender  ['senda]  oxnpaBHTeab 


4 

address  [a'dres]  aapec 

Do  you  charge  for  the  address  of  a  telegram?  Bbi  6epeTe  naaxy 
3a  aApec  b  TeAerpaMMe? 
return  address  obpaxHbiH  aApec 
envelope  ['enviioupj  KOHBepT 

stamped  envelope  KOHBepT  c  MapKou 

A  stamped  envelope,  if  you  please.  KoHBepx  c  MapKofi,  noaca- 
AyftcTa. 

form  [fo:m]  6a aHK 

Give  me  a  telegraph  form,  please.  .ZfaHTe  MHe,  noacaayHCTa, 
TeAerpa(})HbiH  6AaHK. 

Fill  in  this  form.  3anoAHHTe  stot  6aaHK. 
letter  [Teta]  nncbMO 

The  letter  must  go  off  now.  nncbMO  Heo6xoAHMO  OTnpaBHTb 
ceimac  ace. 

Mere  is  a  letter  in  your  name.  Bot  nncbMO  na  Baine  hmh. 
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anonymous  [a'nammas]  letter  aHOHMMHoe  nucbMO 
ordinary  I'a'.dinari]  letter  npocToe  nncbMO 
registered  I'redgistad]  letter  3aKa3iioe  nucbMO 
1  want  to  have  the  letter  registered.  51  xony  OTnpaBHTb  3aKa3- 
noe  nncbMO. 

poste  restante  letter  nncbMO  ao  BOCTpeboBaimn 

air-mail  letter  nncbMO,  OTnpaBaneMoe  aBiianoBxoft 

collect  letter  Aonaaraoe  nucbMO 

Syti.  unstamped  letter 

letter  of  attorney  [a'ta:ni]  AOBepeHHOCTb 

letter-box  noHTOBbin  hlu,hk 

Syn.  mailbox,  pillar-box  (B.  E.)  yannHasi  TyM6a  c  nonTOBbiM 
miLHKOM 

message  ['mesid3]  cooGmeime;  nucbMO,  nocaamie 

Is  there  any  message  for  me?  MHe  HHnero  He  nepeAaBaAH? 
postal  (money)  order  ['a: da]  nouTOBbiii  nepeBOA 
Where  do  they  deal  with  money  orders?  TAe  oifiopMAniOT  no  .xo- 
Bbie  nepeBOAH? 

parcel  ['pa:sl]  nocbiAKa;  naxeT,  cBepToic 

Where  do  they  weigh  parcels?  TAe  B3Beu:nBaioT  nocbiAKH? 
book  parcel  6aiiAepOAb 
post-card  ['poustka:d]  nouxoBan  OTicpbixica 
plain  post-card  obbinnan  OTicpbiTKa 
picture  post-card  xyAoxcecTBeHHaH  OTKpbiTica 
printed  matter  ['printid  'maeta]  daHAepoAb 

At  what  window  do  they  deal  with  printed  matter?  B  kbkom 
OKHe  npHHHMaiOT  (BblAaiOT)  6aHflepOAH? 

Can  I  have  the  printed  matter  registered?  Mo>kho  ornpaBHTb 
3aKa3uyro  6aHAepoAb? 
stamp  [staemp]  Mapica 

Give  me  one  rouble’s  worth  of  stamps,  please.  ZfanTe  Mire,  no- 
acaAyncxa,  na  py6Ab  Mapox. 
telegram  ['tehgraem]  TeaerpaMMa 

What  does  a  telegram  of  fifteen  words  cost?  CicoAbico  ctoht 
TeaerpaMMa  b  nHTi-iaAuaTb  caob? 

Syn.  wire,  cable  TeaerpaMMa  (nocaamian  no  noABOAHOMy  Ka6e.mo) 
express  telegram  cpoBHaa  TeaerpaMMa 
urgent  telegram  TeaerpaMMa-MoaHHH 
phototelegram  [,fouto  'tehgraem]  cjDOTOTeaerpaMMa 


money  !'mxni]  Aenbrn 

to  draw  money  out  noaymiTb  bkaba  (b  cbepicacce)  ' 
to  put  money  in  AeaaTb  aene/KHwii  Bicaax  (b  cbepKaccy) 
rate  [reit]  Tapucj) 

What  is  the  rate  for  a  telegram?  KaicoB  Taping  Ha  TeaerpawMbt? 


Whal  is  the  rate  per  word?  CnojibKO  ctoht  caobo  (b  TejierpaMMe)? 
at  lower  rate  no  AbroTHOMy  Tapsi(]>y 
postage  ['poustids]  nouTOBasi  onjiara,  nouTOBbie  pacxoAbi 

What  is  the  postage  on  registered  letters?  CnojibKo  ctoht  ot- 
npaBKa  3aKa3Hbix  nnceM? 

Syn.  charge  onuara  ycnyr 
receipt  [ri'si:t]  KBHTaHUHH 

Don’t  forget  to  get  the  receipt.  He  3a6yAbTe  nonyHHTb  kbh- 
TaHU.HK). 


to  accept  [ak'sept]  npHHHMaTb 

Do  you  accept  parcels?  Bbi  npuHHMaeTe  noebiAKH? 
to  answer  the  telephone  noAoimi  k  Tejie(J)OHy 
to  apply  [a'plai]  odpamaTbcn 

Apply  to  the  clerk  at  the  next  window.  ObpaTHrecb  b  cAeAyio- 
mee  okho. 

to  book  a  trunk-call  to  N.  3ai<a3aTb  MOKAyropoAHbiii  pa3roBop  c  H. 

Syn.  to  make  (to  put  through)  a  trunk-call 
to  call  [ko:l]  3BOHHTb  no  Tejie<j)OHy 

Who  shall  I  say  is  calling?  A  nan  CKa3aTb,  kto  roBopHT? 
to  cash  [kaej]  nojiynHTb  AenbrH 

I’d  like  to  cash  the  money  order.  H  xoqy  no/iyHHTb  Aenbrn  no 
nepeBOAy. 

to  collect  [ko'lekt]  noAyaaTb  (iiocuakh,  nwcbMa  ao  BOCTpeboBaHHH, 
AeHe>KHbie  riepeBOAbi  h  t.  n.) 

Can  1  collect  a  parcel?  Mo>kho  nojiynuTb  nocwjiKy? 
to  collect  smth.  by  proxy  nojiynHTb  hto-ah6o  no  AOBepemrocTH 
to  correspond  [,koris'pond]  nepenucbiBaTbcn 

to  dial  ['daial]  nadupaTb  HOMep  (no  aBTOMaranecKOMy  TeAe(J)ony) 
What  number  did  you  dial?  Kskoh  Bbi  nadpajiH  HOMep? 
to  drop  [drop]  onycxaTb,  ompaBAHTb  nncbMO 

Please,  drop  this  letter  into  the  nearest  letter-box.  no;*aAyficTa, 
onycTHTe  9to  nncbMO  b  6AH>KaftuiHH  noHTOBbift  hihhk. 
to  drop  a  line  uepKHyTb,  HanncaTb  necKOJibKO  caob 
Drop  me  a  few  lines.  HepKnme  (HanmiiHre)  Miie. 
to  enclose  [in'klouzj  BKjiaAbmaTb  (b  nncbMO  h  t.  n.) 

There  was  a  photo  enclosed  in  the  letter.  B  nncbMO  SbiAa  bao- 
»ena  (j;OTorparf)HH. 

to  fill  in;  to  fill  up  {A.  E.)  3anoAHHTb 
to  get  in  touch  with  smb.  coeAHHHTbCH,  CBH3aTbCH  c  kcm-a. 
to  hang  up  (hung  [hAij],  hung)  noBecuTb  Tpyfixy 
Don’t  hang  up!  He  BemaflTe  Tpydxy! 

Syn.  Hold  the  wire!  Hold  on! 
to  post  [poust]  oTnpaBJiHTb  no  noiTe 
Syn.  to  send,  to  mail 

to  ring  [rig]  up  (rang  [raerj],  rung  [rAij])  3BomiTb  no  Tejietjxmy 
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Syn.  to  telephone,  to  phone,  to  give  smb.  a  ring 

Let’s  give  him  a  ring.  JTaBauTe  eiuy  nosBOHHM. 
to  send  [send]  (sent,  sent)  orapaBAHTb 

to  send  smth.  insured  (with  declared  value)  OTnpaBAHTb  hto-a. 
C  obbHBAeHHOH  U,eHHOCTbIO 

Do  you  want  to  send  the  parcel  insured  or  otherwise?  Bbi  xo- 
thtc  OTnpaBiixb  nocbuiKy  c  o6i> a b a e h h o ii  nemiocTbio  hah  6e3? 
to  send  smth.  by  book  post  ompaBHTb  hto-a.  daHAepoAbio 
to  send  smth.  by  air-mail  ompaBAHTb  uto-a.  aBHanomoft 
to  send  collect  nocbmaTb  AonnaTHbiM 
to  take  up  the  receiver  ciiatb  Tpybiry 
Syn.  to  pick  up  the  receiver 
to  wire  ['waia]  TeAerpacjnipoBaTb 

Wire  your  arrival.  TeAerpa^npyhie  o  CBoeM  npHbbmm. 
Syn.'  to  cable,  to  telegraph 


7 

Are  you  there?  Bbi  y  Tenetpona? 
The  line  is  dear  (engaged).  J1h- 
HHfl  CBObOAHa  (33HHTa). 

You  are  through.  Bac  coeftHHHAH. 
POBOpHTe. 

You’ve  got  the  wrong  number. 

Bbi  HaSpaaH  He  tot  HOMep. 
Who’s  that  calling  (speaking)? 

KTO  3TO  TOBOpHT? 

Would  you  like  to  leave  a  mes¬ 
sage?  XoTHTe  HTo-midyAb  ne- 
peAaTb? 

Would  you  mind  calling  later? 

no3BOHHTe,  no>KaAyHCTa, 

no3>Ke. 

Number,  please?  Kanon  HOMep? 
Speaking,  ft  y  Teae^ona.  (Cjiy- 
uiaio.) 


C.  ILLUSTRATION  OF  USE 


SUBSTITUTION  PATTERNS 

I)  "Where  can  I  hand  in  this  letter?” 

post  parcel 

book  parcel 
printed  matter 

"They  deal  with  it  on  the  first  floor,  Window  5,  please.” 

Counter  8 

“Book  Post"  window 
"Parcel  Post”  window 
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2)  Is  this  the  right  window  for  posting  registered  letters?” 

sending  telegrams 
receiving  parcels 
poste  restante  letters 
booking  a  trunk-call 
stamps  and  post-cards 

“No,  sir  (madam),  you  have  to  apply  to  the  next  window.” 

Window  6 

the  “Money  Orders” 

3)  What’s  the  charge  for  a  registered  letter?” 

an  air-mail  letter 
an  express  telegram 
a  trunk-call  to  Moscow 

“It  will  cost  2  pence.” 

cents 

kopecks 

4)  “When  will  the  addressee  receive  this  letter  if  I  send  it  right 


V' 


away 


“It’ll  be  delivered 


book  parcel 
money  order 
telegram 


in  two  hours.” 
in  two 
days 
tomor¬ 


row  morning 

5)  "Hey,  Jack,  the  postman  has 
brought  a  foreign  letter  for  you.” 
a  money  order 
an  unstamped  letter 
an  urgent  telegram 
“I’m  looking  forward  to  it. 
Where  is  it?” 

G)  “What  shall  I  do  with  this 
form?” 

“You  just  write  your  name  in 
full  here.” 

write  your  name 
legibly  1 

fill  it  in 

fill  in  the  reverse 
side 2 

sign  here 

write  the  address 
in  block  letters 


1  legibly  |'led33bli]  pa36opqHBo 

2  reverse  side  odpamaH  CTopona 
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7)  “Can  I  book  a  call  through  to  Moscow  now?” 

to  Paris 
to  London 

“I’m  sorry,  but  the  line  is  engaged  now.” 

the  line  is  out  of  order 

there’s  no  connection  with  that  city 

you  can  be  put  through  only  in  two  hours. 

8)  “Hullo,  operator!  Put  me  through  to  number  seven-six-eight.” 

to  the  secretary 
to  Mr.  Jones 
to  the  city 
to  the  hotel  manager 
“I’m  putting  your  call  through,  sir.” 

9)  “Hullo!  Is  this  number  two-twenty-two?” 

the  secretary 
Mr.  Jones 
Information 
Manager’s  Office 
“I  can’t  hear  you  well.” 

make  out  what  you’re  saying 

hear  your  name 

make  out  who’s  speaking 


CONVERSATIONS 

I 


“Hullo!” 

"Will  you  please  call  Robert  to  the  phone?” 
“Sorry,  he  isn’t  in,  he’s  gone  on  holidays.” 
“When  do  you  expect  him  back?” 

1  In  about  a  week,  I  think.” 


II 

“Speaking.” 

Hullo!  It’s  Bob  Brown  calling.  May  I  speak  to  Ann?” 
“Ann  is  out.  Would  you  like  to  leave  a  message?” 

“No,  thank  you,  I’ll  call  later.” 


Ill 

“SI  George’s  Hospital.” 

“Ma\  I  speak  to  Doctor  Nelson  Brown?” 

“I  lets  busy  at  the  moment.  Who  shall  I  say  is  calling?" 
“Oli,  never  mind,  I’ll  call  up  later.” 


IV 


“You  can  call  me  at  number  832—82 — 14.” 

“Is  there  any  extension?” 

“None,  just  dial  the  number  and  I’ll  be  there  at  your  service.” 


V 

“Were  there  any  calls  today?” 

“Yes,  there  was  one.” 

“Who  was  calling?  Did  he  leave  a  message  for  me?” 
“Oh  no,  that  was  a  wrong  number  call.” 


VI 

“I  must  get  in  touch  with  Harry.  How  can  I  do  it?” 

“If  you  want  to  see  Harry,  you  ought  to  go  and  visit  him.  But 
he  is  also  on  the  phone  and  I  can  give  you  his  telephone  number.” 
“Do  you  think  a  visit  is  better  than  a  telephone  conversation?” 
“Well,  it  depends.  For  a  serious  matter  it  certainly  is.” 


VII 


“Hello,  Lizzie!  That  you?  1  I  say,  why  didn’t  you  come  yesterday? 
I  was  waiting  for  you  for  no  less  than  two  hours.” 

“Oh,  I’m  awfully  sorry,  Paul,  but  I  didn’t  feel  well.  I  couldn’t 
give  you  a  call  as  our  telephone  was  out  of  order.” 

“Yes,  I  was  trying  to  get  you  on  the  phone  but  I  failed.  What  do 
you  say  to  going  to  the  pictures  tomorrow?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  if  I’ll  be  all  right  by  then.  Anyhow,  ring  me 
up  tomorrow  morning,  will  you?” 

“Certainly,  Liz.” 


VIII 

“Is  this  Dr.  Jones’  flat?” 

“Yes,  it  is.  Who’s  speaking?” 

“Tony  Richards.  I’m  Mary’s  friend.  Is  Mary  at  home?” 
“Yes,  she  is.  She’s  having  lunch  at  the  moment.” 

“I’ll  ring  her  up  in  twenty  minutes  if  you  don’t  mind.” 
“You’re  welcome,  Tony.” 


1  That  you?  coll.—  Is  that  you? 
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IX 


“Please,  how  much  is  air-mail  to  Moscow?” 

“It’s  6  kopecks,  sir.” 

“Give  me  two  6- kopecks  stamps,  please.” 

“Here  are  the  stamps,  but  I  can  offer  you  an  air-mail  envelope.” 
“No,  thank  you,  I  want  the  stamps.” 


X 

"Can  I  send  a  parcel  from  here?” 

“By  all  means,  sir.” 

“Do  I  have  to  have  the  parcel  wrapped?” 

"We  can  do  it  for  you,  sir.  You’ve  got  to  tell  us  the  address.” 
“Thanks.” 


XI 

"I  hope  you’ll  drop  me  a  line  about  yourself.” 

“I’d  gladly  do,  but  how  shall  I  know  your  address  when  you  are 
travelling?” 

“You  know  which  towns  we’ll  stop  in,  don’t  you?” 

"Yes,  I  do,  and  the  dates,  too.” 

“Very  well.  So  address  your  letters  poste  restante,  General  Post- 
Office.” 


XII 

Is  that  you,  Sam?  Hello!” 

Hello!  That’s  me.  What  is  it  you  want  to  tell  me?  Just  in  a 
nutshell1  if  you  please.  I  must  be  going.” 

Where  are  you  going?” 

I’m  going  to  the  stationer’s.” 

“To  the  station?  Are  you  going  away?” 

“I  said  I  was  going  to  the  stationer’s.  I  have  to  buy  two  or  three 
envelopes.  I  want  to  write  some  letters  today.” 

I  beg  your  pardon.” 

I  aid  I  wanted  to  write  some  letters.” 

You  want  to  write  some  letters  at  the  station?” 

"No!  At  home.” 

"You’ll  be  at  home?  But  you  said  you  were  going  to  the  station!” 


1  in  a  nutshell  BKpame,  b  flByx  caoBax 
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A  STORY 


(Kate  Somova  tells  the  story  about  her  friend  Lena  who  works  at  a 
post-office.) 


SHE  WORKS  AT  THE  POST-OFFICE 

If  we  want  to  register  a  letter,  to  buy  stamps  or  envelopes,  to 
send  a  telegram  or  a  money  order,  we  go  to  the  post-office.  Here, 
we  generally  get  a  quick  service  and  we  seldom  think  of  those  who 
are  on  the  other  side  of  the  counter. 

A  postal  clerk’s  work  may  seem  boring  and  mechanical  to  some 
people,  but  my  friend  Lena,  who  is  one,  disagrees.  She  thinks  her 
work  offers  endless  variety.  I’d  like  to  tell  you  a  few  words  about  her. 

When  she  finished  a  secondary  school  two  years  ago,  she  de¬ 
cided  to  work  at  a  post-office.  Why?  She  still  thinks  that  this  was 
not  her  vocation1 2  at  all  but  she  chose  it  because  she’s  a  good 
mixer.8 

Lena’s  small  post-office  is  in  a  large  new  housing  estate.3  At 
the  big  post-offices  machines  read  addresses,  sort  the  mail  which 
is  then  automatically  taken  to  the  lorries  running  to  the  railway 
stations  and  airports.  But  at  the  small  post-offices  the  mail  is 
sorted  by  hand  and  that  is  not  so  easy.  That’s  why  almost  all  the 
telephone-exchange  operators  and  mail  sorters  whose  job  calls  for 
great  concentration  work  six  hours  a  day  instead  of  eight  as  in 
other  trades. 

Lena  knows  all  the  regular  customers.  The  girls  share  their  little 
secrets  with  her.  Youngsters  prefer  the  poste  restante  system  as  a 
means  of  escaping,  as  they  think,  the  “inquisitive  eyes”  of  parents. 
She’s  always  ready  to  do  all  she  can  to  help  the  customers  and 
this  attracts  elderly  people  to  her,  too. 

Her  work  begins  at  8  a.  m.  and  the  first  customers  come  up 
to  her  counter:  “May  I  register  this  letter,  please?”,  “Lena,  is  there 
anything  for  me  in  the  poste  restante?”,  “Is  this  the  right  counter 
for  parcels?”,  “Good  morning.  I’d  like  a  stamp  and  two  envelopes.”. 
The  working  day  passes  quickly. 

Several  times  she  has  worked  in  the  post-office  which  is  set  up 
at  the  Kremlin  during  international  congresses.  She  says  she  found 
some  difficulty  because  she  doesn’t  know  English  or  French  very 
well.  Now  she  is  taking  a  correspondence  course  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guages.  . .  . 

Please  send  letters  and  telegrams  at  Lena’s  counter. 


1  vocation  [vou'keijan]  3d.  npn3BanHe 

2  mixer  ofiiuHTeabHbiii  qejioBeK 

8  new  housing  estate  HOBbiii  whjioh  pafion 
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IN  THE  COUNTRY. 
I-ARMING 


11  aepebhe.  CEJILCKOE 
X03HRCTB0 


“Eh — most  people  grow  carrots  from 

seed  j  ” 

A.  SITUATIONS 

1)  You  tell  your  friend  of  your  visit  to  a  farm. 

2)  On  returning  from  a  hiking  tour  you  tell  your  friends  about 
the  scenery  of  the  places  you  have  visited. 

3)  You  are  a  tourist  interviewing  a  farmer. 

■1)  Being  a  budding1  amateur  gardener,  you  consult  your  experi¬ 
enced  neighbour  on  some  gardening  essentials, 

5)  Members  of  the  Young  Naturalist  Society  plan  their  work  on 
the  school  plot  for  the  coming  season. 

<>)  You  talk  to  a  guide  at  the  Agricultural  Exhibition. 

7)  Having  helped  the  collective  farmers  to  gather  in  the  crops, 
you  tell  your  father  (mother,  etc.)  of  your  work  in  the  fields. 

8)  Wishing  to  present  your  friend  (mother)  with  a  bouquet  of 
flowers,  you  have  a  talk  with  the  florist  while  choosing  them. 

9)  While  on  a  train  (coach)  passing  by  the  fields  (orchards  or 
woods),  you  talk  with  your  fellow  passenger  and  compare  notes 
of  the  view  opening  to  your  eyes. 

10)  Your  English  pen-friend,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  tells  you  about 
their  farm. 

11)  You  discuss  the  news  reports  from  the  fields. 

12)  You  discuss  the  advantages  of  the  socialist  way  of  farming. 

II.  TOPICAL  VOCABULARY 

I 

HKileiiltiire  ['aegrikAltfa]  cenbCKoe  xo3hhctbo,  3eMne.ae.nHe 
Syn. fanning,  husbandry 

1  budding  nepen,  na'iHHaiomuft 
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field  husbandry  noAeBOACTBO 
animal  husbandry  achbothoboactbo 
cattle  ['kaetlj  ckot 

How  many  head  of  cattle  are  there  on  your  farm?  Ckojibko 
ro.TOB  cKOTa  y  Bac  b  xo3hhctbc? 

Syn.  livestock 

cattle  breeding  ckotoboactbo 
crop  lkrop|  1)  ceAbcicoxo3HHCTBeHHaa  KyjibTypa 

What  crops  does  your  farm  grow?  Kabue  KyAbTypbi  BbipaumBa- 

iOTCfl  B  BaaieM  X03HMCTBe? 

field  crop  noAeBaa  KyAbTypa 
industrial  crop  TexHHHecKaa  KyAbTypa 
2)  yponcau 

heavy  crop  6oraTbifi  ypoxcau 
crop  failure  Heypoxcau 
Syn.  harvest,  yield 
farm  [fam]  cjiepMa,  xo3hhctbo 

How  long  have  you  been  working  on  this  farm?  GcoAbico  Bpe- 
Menn  (Kax  aoato)  bm  paboiaeTe  b  stom  xo3HHCTBe? 
collective  farm  koaxo3 

dairy  |  dean]  farm  MOAomiaH  (fepMa,  moaomhoc  xo3hhctbo 
poultry  ['poultri]  farm  nTHuetfepMa 
state  farm  cobxo3 

Syn.  household  I'haushould]  xo3Hhctbo,  ceivibH 
peasant  household  KpecTbancKoe  xo3jihctbo 
farming  ffamig]  ce.nbCKoe  xo3hhctbo,  3aHBTHe  cejibCKHM  xoshActbom 
How  many  people  are  engaged  in  farming?  CnoAbKo  AioAeu  3a- 
HflTO  B  cejIbCKOM  X03HHCTBe? 

animal  farming  xcuBOTHOBOAuecKoe  xo3hhctbo 
diversified  [dai'va:sifaid]  farming  MHorooipacneBoe  xo3hhctbo 
grain  farming  3epHOBoe  xo3hhctbo 
fertilizer  ['fa.tilaiza]  yAoSpemie 

Fertilizer  is  used  to  make  the  soil  more  fertile.  YfloSpeHHH  nc- 
no/ib3vioT  aah  Toro,  mob bi  caenaTb  no4By  60/iee  nxoAopoAHoii. 
fodder  t'bda]  KopM,  tjiypaxc 

We  have  a  good  fodder  base  to  develop  cattle  breeding,  y  Hac 
ecxb  xopoiuaH  KopMOBaa  ba3a  aah  P33bhthh  cicoTOBOACTBa. 
grain  [grem]  aepno,  3epHOBaa  KyAbTypa 

The  chief  grains  grown  in  warm  climates  are  rice,  maize  and 
millet.  FjiaBHbie  3epnoBbie  KyAbTypbi,  B03AeAbiBaeMbie  b  xcapicnx 
crpaHax,—  sto  puc,  K>Kypy3a  h  npoco. 
harvest  ['havist]  1)  ypoxcau 

We  shall  gather  in  a  rich  harvest.  Mbi  cobepeM  boraTbift  ypoxcau. 

to  beat  down  the  harvest  cnn3HTb  ypoacan 

The  drought  [draut]  beat  the  harvest  down.  3acyxa  CHH3iuia 

ypoxcafi. 

Syn.  crop,  yield 

2)  acaTBa 
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There  is  a  job  for  everyone  in  the  harvest.  Bo  BpeMa  xcaTBbi 
aah  Bcex  xBaTaer  pa6oibi. 
hay  Ihei]  ceHO 

At  haymaking  time  the  pupils  helped  the  collective  farmers 
to  make  hay.  BoBpeMH  cenoKOcayueHUKH  noMorajm  K0AX03HHKaM 
ySupaTb  ceHO. 

hay  stack  [staek]  crar  ceHa 
land  [land]  3eMAH,  nouBa,  rpyHT 

The  land  is  very  fertile  here.  3eMA«  3Aecb  ouerib  nAOAopoAHaa. 
Syn.  soil  nouBa  i 

virgin  ['va:d3m]  land  uejiHunan  3er.iAa 
irrigated  ['irigeitid]  lands  noAHBHbie  3eMAH 
silage  ['sailidj]  chaoc 

Have  you  ever  watched  silage  put  up?  Bbi  Koraa-Huoyflb  BHAexn, 
wax  3aKJiaAbiBaiOT  chjioc? 
straw  [stro:  ]  cojioMa 

yield  [ji:ld]  ypoxcair,  koahucctbo  npoH3BOAHMoii  npoAyKUHH 

This  tree  gave  a  poor  yield  last  year.  B  npoiuAOM  rosy  sto 
AepeBO  Aajio  njioxon  ypoacaii. 

yield  (per  hectare,  per  acre)  ypoxcaimocTb  (t.  e.  ypoacau 
c  reKTapa,  c  axpa  h  t.  a.) 
milk  yield  yAOH  MOAOica 

2 

bed  [bed]  rpaAKa 
flowerbed  KAyMba 
Held  l  f i :  1  d ]  noae 

Fields  in  England  usually  have  hedges,  fences  or  stone  walls. 
Hojih  b  AHrAHH  obbimio  orpaacAaioTca  H3ropoA«MH,  3abopaMH 
iijih  KaMeHHbiMH  orpaAaMH. 
garden  I'gadn]  1)  caA;  2)  oropoA 
Syn.  icitchen-garden  oropoA 
meadow  ['medou]  Ayr 

Cows  and  sheep  graze  in  the  meadow.  KopoBbi  h  obuh  nacyTcn 
tia  Ayry. 

Syn.  grassland 

on  hard  I'Dit/ad]  cjipyKTOBbiH  caA 
pasture  I'pastfo]  nacTbrnue,  butoh 
plot  (plot]  yuacTOK  3eMAH 
wood  |wud]  poma,  Aec  (Macro  pi) 

Syn.  forest 


a 

1. 1..  0111  I'bbsam]  lmeT  (cjipyKTOBbix  AepeBbeB),  imeTeHne 

I  he  cherry  blossoms  smell  so  sweet!  Ubct  bhuihh  Taic  npHarao 

naxiierl 
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Is  your  orchard  i blossom  yet?  Bam  ca a  yjtce  UBexex? 

Syn.  bloom  UBeT,  UBexemre  (o  pacxeHHux,  He  Aaiomux  cx>eaoG 

HbIX  n^OflOB) 

branch  [brcuntfl  BeTKa,  BeiBb 

bud  [bAd ]  noMKa 

bush  [buj]  KycT,  KycrapHHK 

ear  [la]  kojiocok 

flower  J'flaua]  iibctok 

grass  [gra:s]  TpaBa 

leaf  [Ii:f  1  (pi  leaves)  jihcx 

to  come  into  leaf  noKpbixbca  jihctboS 
plant  [plant]  pacxeime 
root  [ru:t]  KopeHb 
seed  [si :d ]  ceMH ,  ceMena 
stalk  [sto: k]  cxe6e.nb 
stump  [stAmp]  neiib 
trunk  [trArjkj  ctbojt 

4 

barley  ['bah]  miMenb 

When  is  barley  sown?  Koraa  ceioT  miMenb? 
cotton  ['kotn]  xjionoK 
flax  [flaeksj  jieH 

F  lax  is  your  chief  crop,  isn’t  it?  JleH — Barna  ocHOBnan  Kyzib- 
Typa,  ne  Tan  jih? 
maize  [mciz]  nyxypyaa 

The  maize  is  almost  ripe  to  be  harvested.  Kynypyaa  nonxn  co- 
3pe/ia  /vm  yGopim. 

Syn.  corn  ( A.E .) 
oats  [outsj  pi  oBec 

Oats  are  chiefly  used  as  food  for  horses.  OBec  nxaBHbiM  oGpa3oiw 
Hcno.nb3yioT  Kai<  i<opM  ajih  jiomaAeH. 
rye  [rai|  pox<b 

sugar-beet  l'Jugabi:t]  caxapnaa  cBenjia 
sunflower  ['sAnflaua|  noucojiHyx 
weed  [wi:d]  copHBK 

Great  harm  is  caused  by  weeds.  Copiimm  npimHimiox  Gonbmoii 
BpeA. 

wheat  [ w i :  t  ]  nmeunua 

spring  wheat  apoBan  nmeHrma 
winter  wheat  03HMaa  nmeunua 

5 

bluebell  f'blu:bel]  Ko.xoi-cojibmiK 
bouquet  ['bukei]  Gynex  (pa3Hbix  uncxon) 

Isn  t  that  a  nice  bouquet?  PaaBC  yro  lie  laMciaTOJibiibiii  Gynex? 
Syn.  nosegay  I'nouzgcij 
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bunch  [bAntJ1]  6yi<eT  (o/umaKOBbix  UBexoB) 
corn-flower  ['kamflaua]  BaemieK 
dahlia  I'deilja]  reoprun 
daisy  ['deizij  MaprapiixKa 

What  about  picking  a  bunch  of  daisies?  IloueMy  Gbi  He  HapBaxb 
GyuexHK  MaprapnxoK? 
forget-me-not  [fa'getminot]  He3a6y/u<a 

How  sweet  these  forget-me-nots  smell!  Kai<  npunxHO  naxHyT  am 

He3a6yAKu! 
lilac  [Tailak]  CHpeHb 
lily  [Till]  J1HJIHH 

'  Your  lilies  are  a  picture  this  year.  B  sxom  ro^y  y  Bac  BeJiHKO- 
jienHbie  ahjihh. 

Illy  of  the  valley  [Till  av  Oa  'vsehj  .xanAbim 
peony  ['piani]  nHOH 
poppy  ['papi]  Man 
tulip  ['tju:hp[  xiojibnaH 

May  I  cut  some  of  these  lovely  tulips?  Mojkho  cpe3aTb  HecKo.xbKC 
3xhx  npeJiecxHbix  xioribiianoB? 


(» 

acacia  [a'keija]  aKamm 
birch  [ba:tJT  6epe3a 
chestnut  I'tJesnAt]  uamxaH 
liiuc(-tree)  [laim]  Jinna 

Lime-trees  usually  come  into  leaf  after  willows.  Jlnnu  oGbimio 

iioupbiBaioxcH  jincxBoii  BCJieA  3a  liBaMH. 
maple  [Tneipl]  KJieH 
oak(-tree)  [ouk]  uyG 
plane(-tree)  [pleinj  njiaxan. 
poplar  I'popla]  xonojib 
Wll'ow  ['wilou]  HBa 


combine  ['kombain]  (combine  harvester)  KOMbaun 
Imk  imam 

Burrow  I'haerou]  Gopona 
pr  | lion]  camta,  Moxbira 

milking  machine  ['milkigma' jT:n]  AOHJibHan  MamHHa 
plough  [plauj  n^yr 

priming  shears  |'pru:nuj  'JTaz]  cenaxop 

hike  | reik|  rpaGjni 

m  the  [saiflj  i<oca 

shovel  [ ' J'avI  1  Aonaxa  (coBKOBan) 
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sickle  ['sikl]  cepn 

sowing-macliine  ['souirpnajim]  cenniia 
spade  [speid]  noriaTa,  3acTyn 
thresher  ['0reja]  MonoranKa 

8 

barn  |ba:n]  a\i6ap 
cowshed  ['kaujad]  kopobhhk 
hotbed  | 'hotbed]  napHHK 
hothouse  I'hothaus]  TennHua,  opamKepen 
Syn.  greenhouse 

incubator  [hnkjubeita]  HHKy6aTop 
mill  [mil]  MejibHHua 
Pigsty  ['pigstai]  cBHHapHiiK 
stable  ['steiblj  kohiouihh,  xneB 

9 

bull  [bul]  6wk 

The  bulls  bellow.  BbiKH  peByT. 

Syn.  ox  (pi  oxen  6biK,  Bon 
cock  [ kok]  neTyx 

The  cocks  crow  [krou]  “Cock-a-doodle-do”.  lleTyxn  KyKapeKaioT 
(KpimaT  «KyKapeKy»). 
cow  [kau]  KopoBa 

The  cows  low  [lou] .  KopoBbi  MbmaT. 
a  herd  of  cows  cTaAO  KopoB 
calf  |ka:f]  Te.aeHOK 
heifer  ['hefa]  Tenica 
dog  [dog]  cobaica 

The  dogs  bark,  growl  [graul]  and  howl  (haul).  CobaKH  naiOT, 

pbmaT  H  BOIOT. 
puppy  f'pApi]  meiiOK 
duck  f d a k ]  yTKa 

The  ducks  quack  [kwask].  Ytkh  KpanaioT. 
drake  [dreik]  ce;ie3eHb 
duckling  yieHOK 
goat  [gout]  K03a,  K03en 
hen  [hen]  Kypuna 

The  hens  cackle  and  cluck.  Kypu  KyAaxhyT. 
chick  ubinneHOK 
horse  |ha:s]  nomaAb 

The  horses  neigh.  JlomaAH  p>KyT. 
a  herd  of  horses  TabyH  nomaAeft 
pig  [pigl  CBHHbH 

The  pigs  grunt.  CBHHbH  xpioKaioT. 
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sheep  [Ji:p]  (pi  sheep)  OBua 
The  sheep  bleat.  Obuh  SneioT. 
a  flock  of  sheep  OTapa  OBeu, 
ram  SapaH 
lamb  [lsern]  hthchok 


to  cultivate  ['kAltiveit]  KyjibTH- 
BiipoBaTb  (noney,  pacmemin) 
to  dig  [dig]  (dug,  dug  [dAg])  ko- 
naTb 

This  plot  needs  to  be  dug  up. 

3tot  yuacTOK  Hyacuo  bcko- 
naTb. 

to  fertilize  ['faitilaiz]  yAobpHTb 
to  gather  in  ['gsedar  'in]  Co6n-  “That  thing  gets  better  fed  than  I  do!” 
paTb  ypoacaii 

When  will  you  gather  in  the  crop?  KorAa  Bbi  6yAeTe  coOnpaTb 
ypoacau? 

to  harrow  ['hsrou]  6opoHOBaTb 

After  ploughing  the  ground  should  be  harrowed  thoroughly. 
Tlocne  BcnauiKH  3eM/uo  cJieAyeT  TiuaTeabHo  3a6opoHOBaTb. 
to  mow  [mou]  i<ocnTb,  acaTb 

What  is  hay  mowed  with  nowadays?  HeM  cefmac  kocht  ceHO? 
to  plant  l plant]  caacaTb,  ceHTb 

Why  not  plant  an  apple-tree  here?  IloqeMy  6bi  3Aecb  He  noca- 


AHTb  hS.tohio? 
to  plough  [plau]  naxaTb 
to  prune  [pruin]  noApe3aTb 

to  rake  [reik]  3apaBHHBaTb,  nonmimaTb  rpabnHMH 
to  reap  [ri:p]  waTb 
to  ripen  ['raipnl  C03peBaTb 

Cherries  will  ripen  soon.  Bhluhh  cnopo  co3peioT. 
to  sow  [sou]  (sowed,  sown)  ceHTb 

Next  year  we  shall  sow  this  field  with  rye.  B  SyAymeM  roAy 
mm  3aceeM  3to  none  powbio. 
lo  stack  [staek]  hay  (straw)  ciaipAOBaTb  ceHO  (conoMy) 
to  take  to  root  npmiHMaTbCH  (o  pacTermax) 
to  thresh  [OreJ]  MOnoTHTb 
to  weed  [wild]  nonoTb 

Wlien  shall  we  weed  this  plot?  KorAa  Mbi  6yAeM  nonoTb stot  yuacTOK? 
lo  wither  [\vit)a]  yBHAaTb,  BHHyTb,  coxHyTb;  BbicyuiHTb 


It 

lo  breed  [briid]  (bred,  bred)  pa3B0AHTb,  BbiBOAHTb 

We  breed  sheep  for  meat  and  for  wool.  Mbi  pa3BOAHM  OBeu, 
urobbi  nonyHHTb  mhco  h  uiepcTb. 
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a  breed  nopoAa 

Our  farm  has  only  the  best  breeds  of  cattle.  V  nac  b  xo3fliiciBe 
TOJibKo  jiyqiuue  nopoAbi  cKora. 

to  develop  [di'velap]  pa3BHBaTb,  BbiBOAHTb,  ocBariBaTb 

Plants  develop  from  seeds.  PacTemiH  pa3BHBaiCTCH  H3  ceMBH. 
to  develop  new  lands  ocBauBaxb  HOBbie  aeMjm 
to  be  engaged  [in'geidgd ]  in  smth.  3aHHMaTbca  «ieM-ji. 

This  collective  farm  iS  engaged  in  diversified  farming.  3tot  koji- 
X03  BeAeT  MHorooTpacJieBoe  xo3bhctbo. 
to  graze  fgreiz]  nacre;  nacracb 

Where  do  you  graze  your  cattle?  Pae  bm  naceie  ckot? 
to  grow  [grou]  (grew,  grown)  BbipamimaTb 

Fruits  are  now  grown  even  in  Siberia.  OpyKTbi  ceirnac  Bbipaum- 
BaiOT  aa>Ke  b  Ch6hph. 

Syn.  to  raise 

to  increase  [in'krirs]  noBbiuiaTb,  yBejiimHBaTb 

An  important  task  is  to  increase  crop  yields.  Baxman  3aAana 

COCTOHT  B  TOM,  MTOSbl  HOBblCHTb  ypOJKaHHOCTb. 
to  milk  AOHTb 

Cows  are  generally  milked  twice  a  day.  KopoB  oobimio  aobt 
ABa  pa3a  b  AeHb. 


C.  ILLUSTRATION  OF  USE 
SUBSTITUTION  PATTERNS 


1)  “What  is  this  state  farm  engaged  in?” 

collective  farm 

farm 

region 

“It’s  engaged  in  cattle  breeding.” 

breeding  sheep 
breeding  poultry 
growing  sugar-beet 
grain  farming 
animal  farming 

2)  “What  crops  do  you  raise  on  your  farm?” 

grow 

cultivate 

“Mainly  we  go  in  for  wheat  and  barley.” 

potatoes  beet 
flax  oats 

grapes  peaches 
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3)  “Do  you  emplov  farm  machinery  on  a  wide  scale?” 

“Certainly,  we  'use  all  kinds  of  modern  machines  including 
combine  harvesters.” 

potato  planters 
haymaking  machines 
milking  machines 

4)  “What  farm  buildings  have  you  put  up  lately?” 

“Last  year  we  built  a  new  hothouse.” 

incubator 

barn 

cowshed 

pigsty 


5)  “Where  do  you  graze  your  cattle?” 

sheep 

cows 

goats 

“They  graze  on  the  pasture  over  there.” 
on  the  meadow 
on  the  grazing  ground 
in  the  field 
in  the  valley 

6)  “What  do  you  want  (to  do)  with  that  spade?” 

the  rake 
the  hoe 
the  fork 

the  pruning  shears 


“I’m  going  to  plant  a  tree.” 
to  dig  a  hole 
to  weed  the  bed 
to  dig  this  plot 
to  water  the  flow¬ 
ers 

to  rake  the  soil 
smooth 

7)  “Look:  how  beautiful!  What 
kind  of  flowers  are  these?” 
“As  far  as  I  know,  these  are 
bluebells.” 
daisies 

forget-me-nots 

tulips 

corn-flowers 

6)  “Can  you  tell  one  tree  from 
another?” 

bush 

plant 


“That  apple-tree  I  bought,  I’ve 
fertilized  it.  watered  it,  pruned  it,  and 
wlmt  do  I  get?  Plums!” 
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“In  most  cases  1  can.  The  one  in  front  of  us,  for  instance,  is 
a  fir-tree.’’ 
an  oak-tree 
a  poplar 
a  willow 
a  birch 
an  acacia 


CONVERSATIONS 

I 


“What  are  you  going  to  do  in  the  garden  now?” 

“I’d  like  to  cut  the  grass  and  water  the  trees.” 

“And  when  will  you  plant  new  flowers  on  the  round  bed?” 

“I  think  I’ll  do  that  at  sunset  as  it’s  very  hot  now  and  thev  mav 
not  take  to  root.” 

II 

“Mr.  Jackson,  they  say  you’re  an  experienced  gardener.  I’d  like  to 
ask  you  something.” 

“You’re  welcome.  What  is  it?” 

“You  see,  one  of  my  apple-trees  gave  a  poor  yield  last  year  and 
now  it’s  turning  yellow  and  withering.  What  do  you  think  the 
reason  could  be?” 

“Oh,  there  might  be  plenty  of  reasons:  insects, 1  diseases,  too  much 
of  chemicals,  little  water  and  so  on.  I’m  afraid  I  have  to  see  the 
tree  for  myself.” 

III 

“What  do  you  want  with  the  rake,  Pete?” 

“I  want  to  weed  the  flowerbeds.” 

“But  you  can’t  do  it  with  the  rake,  I’m  afraid.” 

“I’ll  take  care  not  to  destroy  the  flowers.” 


IV 

“What  grain  crops  do  you  grow  here?” 

“Practically  all  of  them — wheat,  barley,  rye  and  oats.” 
“You  did  not  mention  buckwheat.” 

“No,  ’cause  our  soil  is  not  fit  for  it.” 


1  insect  ['insektj  HaceKOMoe 
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V 


“What  is  this  machine  used  for?” 

“It’s  employed  for  cultivating  (weeding)  maize  crops.” 

“Can  we  see  how  it  operates?” 

“Certainly,  the  demonstration  grounds  are  just  behind  the  livestock 
pavilion.”  % 


VI 

“You’ve  got  so  sunburnt.  No  doubt  you  worked  in  the  field. 

“Yes,  we  did  some  jobs  in  the  field  —  weeding,  haymaking  and  doing 
other  things.  We  had  also  to  do  some  work  on  a  dairy  farm,  too. 
“Oh,  really.  Did  you  learn  to  milk  cows?” 

“Unfortunately,  we  didn’t,  as  the  milkmaids  didn’t  let  us.  They 
didn’t  trust  us  those  milking  machines.” 


VII 

“I’ve  just  returned  from  the  agricultural  exhibition.” 

“What  did  you  like  best  there?" 

“The  incubators.  Or  better  still  the  chicks  in  them  — so  yellow  and 
downy.”  1 


VIII 

“I’d  like  to  have  a  bunch  of  flowers.” 

“Will  it  be  a  present  or  just  for  home?” 

“I’m  going  to  a  friend’s  birthday  party. ” 

“Then  I’d  recommend  you  these  dahlias.” 

“All  right.  Won’t  you  add  some  green  leaves?” 

"No,  I  think  I  needn’t.  The- bouquet  is  just  lovely  as  it  is.” 


IX 

"Fred,  we  must  stop  here  and  get  out.  Look  how  lovely  it  is. 
It’s  just  what  we  were  looking  for.” 

"But  why?  There’s  nothing  here  but  the  fields.” 

"That's  just  it.  I’ve  never  seen  such  open  fields.  Wheat  crops  as 
far  as  you  can  see.” 

"Weli,  1  think  it  isn’t  wheat,  it’s  rye.  Besides,  what’s  so  surprising 
about  that?  As  to  me,  I  like  woods  better.” 


downy  ['daunij  nyimicrbiii 
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X 

“Alec!  Kate!  Jim!  Come  here,  all 
of  you!” 

“What  is  it,  Jane?” 

“Just  look:  how  plenty  of  straw¬ 
berries!  They’re  so  ripe  and  juicy.” 
“Oh,  how  did  you  find  them  so 
many?  What  if  we  pick  them  all?” 
“Yes,  but  what  about  the  train? 
It’s  due  out  in  thirty  minutes.” 


XI 

“What 

have!” 


a  lovely  orchard  you 


“Yes,  it  is  nice,  thanks.  It’s  not  big  though.” 

utiU^  /  See  ^ere  aPP^e‘^rees>  and  peach-trees,  and  cherry-trees.” 

1  hat  s  almost  so,  in  fact  there  is  a  tree  of  every  fruit  that  grows 
in  these  parts:  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  cherry,  apricot  and  also 
some  berries.” 


XII 

“You  live  in  a  marvellous  town,  Ada.” 

“  ;'hy,  thanks,  1  knovv  I  do,  but  what  makes  you  think  so?” 

iour  streets  there  is  not  a  street  without  trees — chestnuts,  lime- 
trees,  plane-trees,  and  even  poplars.” 

And  best  of  all  acacia-trees,  I  think, —  the  pride  of  my  town.” 


A  STORY 


( /V ina  Karpova  tells  her  father  about  the  visit  she  and  her  classmates 
made  to  a  collective  farm.) 


ON  A  COLLECTIVE  FARM 

There  is  a  large  collective  farm  not  far  from  our  city.  We  heard 
a  lot  about  it  and  decided  to  go  and  see  it.  One  day  we  took  a 
bus  and  in  an  hour  came  to  the  collective  farm. 

We  found  the  chairman  of  the  collective  farm  in  the  potato 
field,  and  he  was  glad  to  show  us  everything  we  wanted  to  see. 

The  farm  is  really  big.  It  has  large  areas  under  field  crops  and 
fruit-trees.  The  collective  farmers  breed  livestock,  too.  It’s  a 
mixed  collective  farm. 
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First  we  were  shown  new  cowsheds,  pigsties,  barns  and  other 
farm  buildings.  The  collective  farm  (as  we  were  told)  raises  cows 
for  meat  and  for  milk,  and  sheep  for  wool.  Besides,  it  breeds 
poultry:  hens,  ducks,  geese  and  even  turkeys. 

There  were  no  horses  on  the  collective  farm.  At  least  we  didn  t 
see  them.  Ail  their  job  is  done  now  by  tractors  and  lorries.  The 
collective  farmers  use  modern  machinery,  such  as  combine  harvest¬ 
ers,  potato  harvesters  and  others. 

In  the  fields  we  saw  all  kinds  of  grain  crops:  wheat,  barley, 
rye,  oats,  maize.  The  collective  farm  also  grows  a  lot  of  vegetables: 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  beets,  carrots  and  onions.  There  is  a 
large  orchard  on  the  farm,  too,  where  we  saw  all  kinds  of  fruit- 
trees:  apple-trees,  cherry-trees,  pear-trees  and  plum-trees. 

The  more  we  saw,  the  more  we  liked  the  collective  farm.  We 
asked  the  chairman  a  lot  of  questions.  We  wanted  to  know  how 
the  collective  farmers  ploughed  the  fields,  looked  after  the  cattle, 
fertilized  the  soil  and  did  other  things.  The  chairman  was  ready  to 
answer  all  our  questions.  He  also  told  us  about  the  yields  of 
different  crops  and  the  incomes  of  the  collective  farm. 

Everything  we  saw  and  learned  was  very  instructive.  We  prom¬ 
ised  the  chairman  to  come  in  autumn  and  help  the  collective 
farmers  to  take  in  their  crops. 
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AT  A  PLANT. 
INDUSTRY 


HA  3AB0^E. 
IIPOMbUHJIEHHOCTb 


A.  SITUATIONS 

1)  You  tell  your  friend  (mother,  father)  of  your  visit  to  a  plant 
(factory). 

2)  The  director  (chief  engineer)  of  the  plant  tells  a  group  of  pu¬ 
pils  of  senior  forms  all  about  the  enterprise  and  its  production. 

3)  You  area  guide  of  a  group  of  foreign  tourists  going  to  a  factory 
in  your  city. 

4)  You  describe  the  system  of  labour  teams  and  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  them  at  the  plant  where  you  had  industrial  training. 

5)  You  discuss  the  factors  raising  labour  productivity. 

6)  You  talk  of  the  latest  achievements  in  science  and  technology 
which  are  or  may  be  used  at  factories. 

7)  While  in  the  factory  yard,  you  try  to  find  out  where  a  par¬ 
ticular  office  or  shop  is  situated. 

8)  You  talk  with  your  friend  of  the  professions  engaged  in  pro¬ 
duction  at  a  particular  plant. 

9)  You  have  a  talk  with  your  team-leader  on  the  matter  connected 
with  your  production  task. 

10)  You  ask  your  father  (brother)  about  his  factory. 

B.  TOPICAL  VOCABULARY 


commerce  ['koma:s]  ToproBJiH,  KOMMepuna 
Syn.  trade 

trade  mark  ['treid'mak]  ^afipimnaa  MapKa 
industry  [TndAstri]  npOMbiuineHnocTb 

The  U.S.S.R.  is  a  powerful  socialist  state  with  a  highly  devel¬ 
oped  industry.  CCCP  —  Moryaee  counajmcTHaecKoe  rocyjrapeiro 
C  BbIC0K0pa3BHT0H  npOMbUIMCHHOCTblO. 
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branch  of  industry  OTpacJib  npoMbmuieimocTH 

automobile  ['D:tDmabi:ll  (motor-car)  industry  aBTOMoSmibHaa 

npOMbUUJieHHOCTb 

chemical  ['kemikal]  industry  XHMHuecKaa  npOMbUUJieHHOCTb 
heavy  industry  TameJiaa  npOMbUUJieHHOCTb 
light  industry  .nerKaa  npOMbUUJieHHOCTb 

machine  building  industry  MamHHOCTpoHTeJibHaa  npoMbiuuieHnocrb 
mining  industry  ropHopyflHaa  npoMbiumeHiiocTb 
manufacture  ^maenju'fasktjo]  hpoh3boactbo 

Manchester  is  the  centre  of  English  cotton  manufacture.  Man- 
aecTep — nemrp  npoH3BOACTBa  xjionaaTo6yMa>KHbix  TKauea  b  Ah- 
rjiHH. 

metallurgy  [me'tzelod3i]  MeTaJiJiypnia 

ferrous  ['feres]  metallurgy  aepHaa  MeTaaaypraa 
non-ferrous  metallurgy  imeTHaa  MeTaJiJiyprua 


2 

consumer  [kon'sjmmol  noTpeOuTeJib 

We  try  to  meet  consumers’  demands  in  the  best  way.  Mbi  era- 
paeMca  jiymue  yAOBJieTBopHTb  3anpocbi  noTpeOnTeAeft. 
designer  [di'zainal  KOHCTpyKTop 
foreman  ['fD:man|  Macrep 

innovator  ['inaveita]  HOBaTop,  pamioHa;iH3aTop 

We  have  quite  a  number  of  innovators  at  our  plant.  Y  Hac  na 
3aBOAe  Muoro  pauHOHajiH3aTopoB. 
shop  superintendent  [,sju:parin'tendantl  HaaajibHHK  uexa 
team-leader  ['ti:mli:da]  6puraAHp 

Who  is  the  leader  of  the  best  team  in  your  shop?  Kto  6pnra- 
aup  Jiyumefl  6pnraabi  b  BameM  uexe? 
worker  |'wa:ka]  pabomiH 

Syn.  operator  I'opareita)  pa6o*mH  (Ha  onpeaejicmioM  paOoueM 
MecTe,  HanpuMep:  crane-operator— KpaHOBiu.nK;  engine-operator— 
MaiHHHHCT  ) 

shock-worker  yAapmm 

3 


cannery  ['kaenari]  KOncepBHbifl  3aB0A 
combine  ['kombainl  kom6hh8t 

textile  1'tekstail]  combine  TeKCTHAbHbiH  KOMfiHHaT 
enterprise  ['entapraiz]  npeAnpHHTHe 

What  food  industry  enterprises  are  there  in  your  town?  KaKrie 
iipeAiipimTHH  numeBqH  npoMbuuAeiiHOCTH  ecTb  b  BameM  ropone? 
factory  I'faektan]  3aB0A,  c[)a6puKa 

Our  factory  will  double  its  output  next  year.  B  6yAym,eM  roAy 
Haul  3HB0/1  yAHOHT  BbinyCK  lipOAyKUHH. 


II  JMt  114 1 0 
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chemical  ['kemikl]  factory  xhm33boa 
,  sewing  ['souir)]  factory  uiBeftHaa  (J)a6pHKa 
mill  [mil]  3aBOfl,  tjiabpHKa 

textile  mill  TeKCTHJibHaa  (j)a6pHKa 
plant  [plant]  3a boa 

What  does  your  plant  produce?  Hto  npoH3BOAHTca  na  BauieM 
3aBOAe? 

power-station  ['pau9,stei,f9n]  saeKTpocTaHUHa 
atomic  power-station  aTOMHaa  3JieKTpocTaHU.Ha 
hydropower-station  ['haidrepaua^teijan]  rHApoajieKTpocTaH- 
uhk  (T3C) 

refinery  [n  fainan]  pacfiHHHpoBOHHbiH  38boa;  HedneoaHCTHTeab- 
Hblft  3a boa 
works  [walks]  3aBOA 

engineering  works  MaiuHHOCTpoHTejibHbiH  3aBOA 
works  management  3aBOAoynpaBaeHHe 

4 

forge  [fo:d5]  Ky3Huua,  Ky3He>mbiH  Hex 
foundry  ['faundri]  .XHTeHHaH,  jiutchhuh  uex 
shop  [Jop]  uex 

What  shop  is  this?  Kanon  sto  uex? 
assembly  [a'sembli]  shop  cbopoHHbifi  uex 
engineering  [.endji'niarig]  shop  MexaHHuecKnii  uex 
repair  (n'pea]  shop  peMOHTHbiu  uex 
welding  shop  CBapouHbiu  uex 
tool -room  ]'tu:lrum]  HHCTpyMeHTajibHbiu  uex 

5 

device  [di'vais]  npnbop 

What  is  this  device  called?  Kan  Ha3biBaeTca  stot  npufiop? 
computer  [kam  pj'i:ta]  CHeTHO-BbiuucjiHTe^ibHoe  ycrpoficTBO,  aneK- 
TpoHHOBbmHCJiHTe/ibHas  MaiuHHa  (3BM) 
equipment  [ik'wipmant]  obopyAOBaHHe 

We  received  new  equipment  last  month.  B  npouvioM  Mecaue  mu 
nojiymnnH  HOBoe  obopyAOBaime. 
furnace  ['farms]  neub,  Tonua 

blast  [blast]  furnace  AOMeHHaa  neub 
lathe  [leib]  ct3hok 

Syn.  machine-tool  [ma'J’irnturl] 
boring  lathe  pacTOUHbiu  ct3hok 

He  operates  a  boring  lathe.  Oh  paboTaeT  Ha  pacTOHHOM  craHKe. 
drill  lathe  CBepjiHJibHbifl  craHOk 
metal-cutting  lathe  MeTa/i^ope*yui,HH  ct3hok 
turning  lathe  TOKapubift  eranoK 
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line  [lam]  jihhhh,  KOHBeflep;  Marnerpajib,  TpybonpoBOA 
automatic  [prta'msetik]  line  aBTOMaTimecKaa  jihhhh 
semi-automatic  line  nojiyaBTOMaTH^ecKan  jihhhji 
main  assembly  line  c6opoHHbiH  KOHBeflep 
pipe-line  ['paiplain]  TpybonpoBOA,  HetJrrenpoBOA 
machine  [ma'Jirn]  ct3hok,  Mamirna 
milling  machine  4>pe3epHbiu  CTaHOK 
planing  machine  CTporaJibHbift  CTaHOK 
polishing  machine  noanpoBajibHUH  CTaHOK 
machinery  [ma'JTmari]  obopyAOBaHHe,  MauiHHbi 

up-to-date  machinery  coBpeMeimoe  obopyAOBaHHe 
This  plant  is  equipped  with  up-to-date  machinery.  3tot  33boa 
obopyAOBaH  COBpeMeHHbIMH  MaiUHHaMH. 
unit  I'jurmt]  bjiox,  cenuHa 

6 

fibre  ['faiba]  bojiokho 

artificial  [,ati'fij'9l]  fibre  HCKyccTBeHHoe  bojiokho 
synthetic  [sin'Setik]  fibre  cuHTeTHuecKoe  bojiokho 
goods  [aurdz]  pi  TOBapu 

consumer  [kan'sjurma]  goods  TOBapu  WHpoKoro  noTpewieHna 
manufactured  [,msenju'f0ektj‘9d]  goods  npoMbiumeimbie  TOBapu 
material  [ma'tiarial]  MaTepnaa 
raw  materials  cupbe 

output  ['autput]  npoAyKUHH;  npoAyKT;  Bbinycx 

The  output  of  the  plant  has  been  increased  this  year.  B  otom 
roAy  Bbinycx  npoAyKUHH  BToro  3aBOAa  yBejiHUHJica. 
part  [pat]  Aerajib,  uacTb 

service  ['sarvis]  parts  3anacHbie  uacTH,  3anuacTH 
Syn.  repair  parts 
wrap  [skrsep]  MeTajuioaoM 

Shall  we  gather  scrap  this  week?  Mu  byueM  Ha  btoS  HCAeae 
cobupaTb  MeTajuioJioM? 

reject  [ri'djekt]  bpau  .  _ 

They  try  to  reduce  rejects  to  a  minimum.  Ohh  crapaiorca  ao- 

lieCTH  bpaK  AO  MHHHMyMa. 

Syn.  spoilage 

waste  [weist]  otxoau;  bpaKOBamioe  H3Aejme  - 


7 

.mlomation  [,o:t9'meij'9n]  aBT0MaTH3auuH  . 

Mechanization  and  automation  stimulate  production  and  make 
working  conditions  easier.  MexaHH3auHH  h  aBTOMaTH3auHa  cth- 
MyjmpyiOT  iipoinuoACTBO  h  obaeraaioT  ycaoBna  TpyAa. 
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capacity  fk^'paesiti]  MoumocTb 
The  capacity  of  this  plant  is 
200,000  refrigerators  per  year. 

MomHOCTb  s»Toro  3aBOAa— 200 
TbIC.  XOJIOflHJIbHHKOB  B  1'OA- 

competition  [,kompTtiJon]  1)koh- 
KypenuHn  (b  KanHTaJiHCTH’iec- 
KHX  CTpaHax);  2)  copeBHOBa- 
HHe  (B  COUHajIHCTHMeCKHX 
cTpanax) 

Socialist  competition  is  well 
organized  at  our  factory, 
y  Hac  Ha  tjjaOpuKe  xopouio 
0praHH30B3H0  COUHajlHCTHqeC- 
Koe  copeBHOBaHHe. 

Syn.  emulation  [,emju'leijan] 
design  [di'zain]  n/iaH;  npoeKT; 

KOHCTpyKUHH 

What  new  designs  are  being  worked  out?  Kanne  HOBbie  npoeKTbi 
(KOHCTpyKUHH)  pa3pa6aTblBai0TCH? 
energy  ('enadji]  3Heprna 

nuclear  l'nju:klia]  energy  HAepHaa  3HeprHH 
so'ar  1'soula]  energy  cojTHeHHaa  SHeprua 
engineering  [,end3i'niarir)|  TexmiKa 
power  engineering  anepreTHKa 
safety  ['seiftij  engineering  TexHHKa  6e3onacHOCTH 
labour  f'leibo]  TpyA 

manual  [  mamjualj  labour  pyHHoft  Tpya 

labour  productivity  [,prodAk'tiviti]  ripoH3BOAHTeabHOCTb  TpyAa 
Ue  must  increase  labour  productivity.  Mbi  aojukhu  yBe-mnniTb 
npoH3BOAHTeabHOCTb  TpyAa. 

labour  safety  | 'seiftij  oxpana  (6e3onacHOCTb)  TpyAa 

How  is  labour  safety  for  workers  organized?  Kaic  opraHH30BaHa 

oxpaHa  TpyAa  paSonax? 

maintenance  |  meintmons]  TexHimeci<aa  SKcnayaTamm,  yxoA  3a  Ma- 
uihhoh;  TeKyu;HH  peMOHT 

pioduction  [pra'dAkJan]  npoii3BOACTBo 
quota  ['kwoutaj  HopMa 

What  are  your  production  quotas?  Kaniie  y  Bac  HonMbi? 
shift  [Jiff]  cMeHa 

Tomorrow  1  work  in  (on)  the  day  shift.  3aBTpa  a  pa6oTaio 
b  AneBHyio  CMeny. 

supply  [sa'plai]  nocTaBKa,  cna6>KeHiie 
technique  |tek'ni:k]  TexmiKa,  TexHimecKne  npueMbi 
technology  |tek'nolad3i]  1)  TexHima;  2)  TexiioAorHH 
trade  mark  ['treid  'ma:k]  ToproBaa  Mapica 


Automation. 
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8 

to  apply  [a'plai]  npHMenaTb 
to  bring  into  operation  BBOAHTb 
b  CTpofl 

Next  month  a  new  blast  fur¬ 
nace  will  be  brought  into  oper¬ 
ation.  B  cjieAyiomeM  Mecane 

BCTynHT  B  CTpOH  HOBaH  AOMHa. 
to  cope  with  cnpaBJiHTbca 

The  factory  coped  with  the 
production  task.  OabpHKa 
cnpaBHAacb  c  npoH3BOACTBeH- 
Hh!M  3aA3HHeM. 

to  equip  |i'kwip]  obopyAOBaTb 
to  re-equip  nepeoSopyAOBaTb, 

The°  fO ant H has-been  almost 
completely  re-equipped.  3a- 
boa  6bui  noaTH  noAHOCTbio  nepeo6opyAOBaH. 

to  fit  |flt]  MOHTHpOB3Tb 

to  fulfil  one’s  plan  (ahead  of  schedule  I'Jedjuil])  BbinoJiHHTb  njian 

(AOCpOHHO) 

to  introduce  [,mtre'dju:sl  BHeApflTb,  BBOAHTb 
to  pledge  Ipledxl  oneself  B3aTb  aa  ce6a  o6a3aTeAbCTBa 

They  pledged  themselves  to  overfulfil  the  quotas.  Ohh  b3hjih 
iia  ce6a  o6a3aTenbCTBO  nepeBbinoAHHTb  HopMbi. 
to  put  into  operation  BBOAHTb  b  AeftCTBHe 
to  prevent  an  accident  npeAOTBpaTHTb  necnacTHbiH  CJiyaan 

Labour  safety  helps  to  prevent  accidents.  OxpaHa  TpyAa  homo- 
raeT  npeAOTBpamaTb  HecaacTHbie  cnyaaH. 
to  turn  out  npoH3BOAHTb,  BbinycnaTb 

This  plant  turns  out  TV  sets.  3tot  shboa  BbinycnaeT  TejieBH3opbi. 

Syn.  to  produce  [pro'djuis] 

C.  ILLUSTRATION  OF  USE 
(INSTITUTION  PATTERNS 

I)  "Pardon  me,  sir  (miss),  I’d  like  to  see  the  manager.” 

the  chief  engineer 
the  foreman 
the  director 

"Sorry,  sir,  but  he  is  out.” 

away 

on  a  business  trip 
in  conference 
on  leave 

*  on  sick  leave 
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2)  EXCUSe  me’  Sir>  C0llld  y°u  di™t  me  to  the  assembly  shop?” 

the  forge 

the  welding  shop 

"Co  straight  along  this  wall  and  then  turn'To '?he°ri8hf"Ce 

shoP  the  left 

road 

fence 

3)  “What  are  the  main  industries  of  your  town?” 

city 

region 

“I  think  it’s  automobile  industry.”  country 
chemical 
aircraft 
mining 
textile 
footwear 

4)  “What  factories  is  your  city  famous  for?” 
plants 
enterprises 
works 

mention'the^utomobile  £££”  *"»’  M  °"e  “»'* 

the  shipyard 
the  refinery 
the  textile  factory 
the  tractor  works 
the  candy  factory 

lu^at  does  your  factory  produce?” 

We  produce  all  kinds  of  agricultural  machines.” 

lathes 

cotton  fabrics 
food-stuffs 
canned  fruit 
footwear 

6)  “Has  Your  factory  increased  its  production  in  recent  years?” 

plant 
mill 

“Oh,  yes,  we’ve  increased  the  output  of  steel  by  10  per  cent” 

cement  20  per  cent 
coal  30  per  cent 
fabrics  three  times 
footwear 
canned  meat 
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7)  "When  will  the  new  assembly  line  be  put  into  operation?” 

automobile  works 
power-station 
repair  shop 
factory 

“According  to  the  programme,  by  the  end  of  this  year." 
the  schedule 
the  plan 

the  ministry’s  decision 

8)  “Does  your  factory  often  fulfil  (cope  with)  the  plan?” 

the  programme 
the  task 

“Yes,  we  generally  (over)fulfil  the  plan  by  10  per  cent.” 

by  5  or  8  per  cent 
ahead  of  schedule 


CONVERSATIONS 

I 

"What  does  your  factory  produce?” 

“It  isn’t  easy  to  answer'  your  question.  We  are  a  big  company, 
you  know.” 

"Yes,  but  at  least  you  could  tell  me  the  sphere  of  your  productive 
activities,  couldn’t  you?” 

“Well,  that’s  simple — radio  engineering.” 


II 

“Look,  George,  there’s  your  firm’s  trade  mark  on  the  iron  I  bought 
yesterday.” 

“Really?  Well,  I  didn’t  know  we  manufactured  consumer  goods.” 
“How’s  that?  You  don’t  know  what  you  produce!” 

"Of  course,  I  know,  but  not  everything.  There’re  twenty  shops  at 
our  plant.” 


Ill 

“What  are  England’s  most  important  industrial  areas?” 

“Well,  the  main  centres  of  English  industry  are  in  the  Midlands 
(around  Birmingham)  and  also  in  Sheffield,  Manchester  and  New 
castle.  The  area  round  Birmingham  is  often  called  the  Black  Country.” 
“Yes,  I’ve  heard  that  name.  What  does  it  mean?” 

"It  means  just  what  the  name  tells  you  — smoke,  dust  and  soot.”1 


1  bout  [sutj  ca;na 
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IV 


“What  do  you  know  about  industrial  and  commercial  advertising?” 
“Why,  it’s  an  inseparable1  part  of  commerce.  But  it’s  especially 
characteristic  of  capitalist  trade  and  very  popular  with  capitalist 
manufacturers  who  believe  the  things  sell  well  only  if  they’re  adver¬ 
tised  well.” 

“Do  you  think  advertisements  sometimes  make  people  buy  things 
they  don’t  need?” 

“Of  course,  1  do.  It’s  proved  by  numerous  sociological  surveys.”2 

V 

“Pardon  me,  sir,  can  you  direct  me  to  the  works  management?” 
“Why,  yes,  walk  straight  along  this  wall,  then  take  the  first  turning 
to  the  right.  You’ll  see  a  tall  brick  building  in  front  of  you.” 
“Thank  you  very  much.  But  is  there  any  sign-board  on  it?” 

“Oh,  yes,  there’s  a  very  long  sign-board  along  the  whole  house  — 
EAST  OIL  REFINERY,  and  beneath  it — a  small  sign:  Man¬ 
agement.” 


VI 

Pardon  me,  miss,  I  want  to  see  the  chief  engineer.” 

‘Sorry,  sir,  he’s  in  conference  now.  He’ll  be  free  in  an  hour  or  so. 
You  may  speak  to  his  assistant  if  you  like.” 

“Well,  I’ve  brought  the  technical  documents  for  the  lathe.  I’m  afraid 
I  must  see  Mr.  Howard  in  person.” 

“Wait  a  little,  sir,  I’ll  report 
about  you.” 

VII 

“Burton,  have  you  studied  the 
drawing  carefully?” 

“Oh  yes,  I  have.” 

“I  think  you  haven’t.  Look,  the 
dimensions3  are  wrong  here.” 

“They  are  correct,  just  it’s  hard 
to  measure  the  diameter  here.  Try 
again,  please.” 


1  inseparable  [in'separabl]  HeoTteM- 
aeMHfi 

2  survey  ['sarvei]  oficJicaonaHHe 

3  dimensions  [di'menjenz]  pa3- 
Mepbi,  radapHTbi 
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No,  you  tool,  strike  the  iron! 


VIII 


“Is  it  not  dangerous  to  operate  these  huge  machines?” 

“Of  course  it  is  dangerous,  but  we  usually  prevent  accidents.” 

“By  making  people  more  responsible?” 

“Mostly  by  using  all  sorts  of  safety  controls.” 

,x 

“Your  plant  is  equipped  with  up-to-date  machinery.” 

“Yes,  we’ve  just  put  into  operation  another  most  modern  auto¬ 
matic  line.” 

“Does  it  supplement1  your  main  assembly  line?” 

“Yes,  we  have  practically  no  manual  labour  units.” 

X 

“That  machine  looks  so  sophisticated.” 2 

“It  is  a  very  wise  tool.  We’ve  just  got  it  back  from  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Fair.” 

“It  must  have  been  a  hit  there.” 

“Yes,  it  gained  the  highest  prize.” 

XI  . 

“What  are  your  working  hours?” 

“We  work  by  shifts,  so  it  depends.” 

“Your  quota  is  the  same,  no  matter  what  shift  you  work  on.” 
“Well,  it  depends  on  the  type  of  operati  l,  not  on  the  shift.  If 
the  operation  requires  more  skill,  your  quota  is  smaller.” 

XII 

“Hallo  there!  You’re  back  from  your  leave?” 

“Yes,  Pavel,  I  got  sick  and  tired  of  it.  Is  our  shop  still  lagging 
behind  the  schedule?” 

“Oh  no,  we  have  fulfilled  our  quota  ahead  of  time.” 

“That’s  fine,  but  how  could  you  cope  with  it?” 

“We’ve  introduced  some  new  techniques  and  employed  high-speed 
methods." 

A  STORY 

(The  school  arranged  a  visit  to  one  of  the  leading  plants  of  the 
town.  Nick  Somov  comes  home  and  tells  his  father  his  impressions.) 


1  to  supplement  ['sAplimant]  AodaBJiaTb,  3aBepwaTb 

2  sophisticated  [so'fisti.keitid]  aio>KHbii! 
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AT  A  PLANT 


Daddy,  I’ve  had  a  very  exciting  morning  today.  You  know,  we 
didn’t  have  classes  but  instead  we  were  taken  to  the  automobile  works. 
We  enjoyed  our  visit  immensely.  It’s  quite  a  modern  enterprise. 
We  were  shown  all  the  shops  there.  I’m  afraid  I  don’t  remember 
their  names,  but  I  am  sure  we  were  taken  to  the  engineering  shop, 
to  the  repair  shop,  to  the  forge  and  to  the  welding  shop.  The 
superintendent  of  one  of  the  shops  told  us  that  the  administration 
of  the  plant  was  now  introducing  all  types  of  computer  devices 
and  they  had  already  introduced  some  remote  control  equipment. 

It  was  great  fun  to  watch  the  assembly  line.  At  its  beginning, 
one  could  see  only  different  parts  of  future  cars,  while  at  the  end 
of  the  conveyer,  new,  completely  fabricated  automobiles  ran  off 
it  and  lined  up  out  in  the  factory  yard.  There  are  hundreds 
of  them  already  there,  and  a  special  loader  takes  them  into  the 
wagons.  It’s  a  breath-taking  sight,  I  must  say,  though  I  doubt  I 
could  work  at  the  assembly  line  without  proper  training  because 
it  requires  very  much  concentration  and  speedy  actions  and  you 
always  say  I’m  a  dawdler. 

The  factory  is  certainly  a  highly  industrial  enterprise  and 
we  were  surprised  to  learn  that  they  also  produce  all  sorts  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods.  The  consumer  goods  shop  we  were  shown  first  is  equipped 
with  up-to-date  machinery  and  it  manufactures  some  kinds  of 
electric  household  appliances,  the  other  one  makes  refrigerators. 

Our  guide  who  took  us  round  the  plant  was  a  young  engineer. 
He  told  us  many  interesting  things.  The  administration  does  very 
much  to  improve  the  working  conditions  of  the  workers,  especially 
those  of  the  young  ones,  and  takes 
care  to  prevent  accidents.  We  saw 
a  large  gym  and  a  swimming- 
pool,  clean  cloak-rooms,  showers, 
libraries  and  several  cosy  can¬ 
teens  and  snack  bars.  We  made 
a  fine  meal  in  one  of  them. 

We  could  see  many  slogans 
everywhere.  They  ran1  the  work¬ 
ers  pledged  themselves  to  over¬ 
fulfil  the  production  programme 
and  complete  their  five-year  plan 
ahead  of  time.  Of  course,  each 
of  us  thought  of  our  studies  and 
we  felt  like  doing  them  better. 

On  the  other  hand,  though,  we’d 
like  to  get  to  this  factory  as 
workers  and  engineers,  as  soon 
as  it  could  be. 


1  to  run  ad.  raacHTb 


Modernization, 


1)  You  instruct  your  sister  (or  friend)  how  to  operate  a  radio 
(TV  set,  tape-recorder,  record-player). 

2)  You  tell  a  friend  all  about  your  new  radio  (TV)  set. 

3)  You  talk  with  the  repairman  about  the  defects  of  your  tape- 
recorder  (radio  set,  etc.). 

4)  You  exchange  recordings  with  a  friend  of  yours. 

5)  You  discuss  with  a  friend  some  telecasts  you  saw  (some  broad¬ 
casts  you  heard). 

6)  You  discuss  the  role  played  by  radio  and  TV  in  socialist  and 
capitalist  societies. 

7)  You  discuss  the  role  of  radio  and  TV  in  teaching  and  learning. 

8)  You  discuss  the  problems  of  cosmic  television. 

9)  You  talk  of  the  requirements  put  forward  to  a  TV  announcer. 

10)  You  tell  your  friend  a  story  connected  with  radio  or  televi¬ 
sion. 


B.  TOPICAL  VOCABULARY 

1 

radio  ['reidtou]  1)  paauo;  paAHOBemaHne 

I  heard  it  on  (over)  the  radio,  cjibimaji  sto  no  paAHO. 

2)  paflHonpneMHHK 

Switch  on  the  radio,  please.  BiuiiouHTe  npneMHHK,  nowa/iyncTa. 
television  ['teli,vi33n]  TeaeBHAeHne;  coup.  TV  ['ti:  'vi:] 

He  spoke  on  television.  On  Bbicrynmi  no  TejieBHAeHHio, 
colour  television  UBeTHoe  TejieBHAeHHe 
wireless  ['waiahs]  paAno;  paAHonpneMHHK 

What’s  on  the  wireless  tonight?  Hto  ceroAHH  BenepoM  nepeAaioT 
no  paAHO? 
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2 


radiogram(mophone)  ['reidiougraenj(afoun)l  paAHO.ua 
receiver  [n'si:va]  1)  npHeMHHK;  2)  paAHoripHeMHHK 
colour  receiver  UBenioft  TeAenpneMHHK 
Syn.  radio  set,  TV  set 
record-player  ['reko:d,pleia]  nponrpbiBaTeAb 
set  [set]  1)  npnbop,  annapaT;  2)  paAHoannapaT 

Your  set  wants  repairing  (mending).  Bam  npueMHHK  iiy>KHO  nouH- 

HHTb. 

How  does  your  TV  set  work  (go)?  Kan  paboiaeT  Bam  TejieBH30p? 
speaker  ['spi:ka]  rpoMKoroBOpHTejib 
Syn.  loud-speaker 
plug-in  speaker  paAHOTOHKa 
tape-recorder  |'teipri,ka:da]  ManiHTo<])OH 

transistor  [traen'zistaj  TpaH3HCTop,  nopTaTHBHbift  paAHonpueMHHK  Ha 
nojiynpoBOAHHKax 

transmitter  [tramz'mita]  nepeAaTHHK 

3 

announcer  [a'naunsa]  AHKTop 
listener  [Tisna]  CAymaTeAb 
radio  amateur  ['aemata:]  paAHOAiobHTeAb 
repairman  [ri'peaman]  MacTep 

(tele)viewer  ['tehvju:a]  TeAeBH3H0HHbift  3pHTeAb,  TeAe3pnTeAb 

I’m  a  regular  viewer  of  the  Moscow  programmes.  51  peryjmpHO 
CMOTpK)  npOrpaMMbl  H3  Mockbbi. 


4 

broadcast  ['bra:dkast]  paAHonepeAana 

newscast  ['nju:zka:st]  (A.  E.)  nepeAana  nocAeAHHX  H3BecTHft  (no 
paAHo) 

Let’s  listen  to  the  newscast.  JlaBan  nocAymaeM  nocAeAHne  H3- 

BeCTHH. 

programme  ['prougraem]  nporpaMMa 

listeners’  request  programme  nporpaMMa  no  3aaBKaM  paAHOCAy- 

UJaTCACH 

reporting  [ri'po:tig]  penopTa>K 

actuality  (spot)  reporting  penopTa>K  c  Meera  co6hthh 
sportscast  ['spa:tskast]  cnopTHBuan  nepeAaua,  cnopTHBHbift  BbinycK 
nOCAeAHHX  H3BCCTHH 
telecast  ['telikcrst]  TeAenepeAaua 

We  receive  telecasts  both  from  Riga  and  Tallinn.  Mbi  npHirn- 
MaeM  TeAenepeAaiH  nan  H3  Para,  TaK  h  H3  TaAAHHa. 
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5 

bobbin  f'babinl  6o6Hiia,  KacceTa  (c  MarHHTHofi  achtoh) 

Let’s  put  on  this  bobbin.  A aBaft  nocTaBHM  3Ty  KacceTy. 

Syn.  reel,  spool 

extension  [iks'tenjan]  npHCTaBKa 

remote  control  [ri'mout  kan'troul]  extension  npucTaBKa  aah 
AHCTaHUHOHnoro  ynpaBAeHHH 
record  ['reko:d]  nAacTHHKa 

long-playing  record  Aonrourpatomaa  nAacTHHKa 
Syn.  disk 

recording  [ri'ko’.dig]  3anncb 

Have  you  got  any  new  recordings?  Y  xebn  ecTb  icaKHe-nnbyAb 

HOBbie  3anHCH? 


6 

band  [baend]  noAoca  qacxoT 
channel  ['tf aenl  ]  KaHaA 

How  many  channels  has  your  TV  set?  CKOAbKO  K3H3A0B  b  tbocm 
TeAeBH3ope? 

revolution  [,reva'lu: /an]  3d.  obopox 

This  record  is  for  33  revolutions  per  minute  (33  r.p.m.). 

3xa  nAacTHHKa  Ha  33  obopoxa  b  MHHyTy. 
wave  [weiv]  paAHOBOAHa 

long  waves  ATWHHbse  boahh 

medium  [Tniidjam]  waves  cpeAHue  boahh 

short  waves  kopoxKne  boahh 

7 

antenna  [aen'tena]  aHTemra 
Syn.  aerial  ['earial] 

control  [kan'troul]  1)  ynpaBAemie;  2)  peryAHTop,  pymca 
dial  ['daial]  mKa.na,  Anana3on 

Switch  on  the  other  dial,  please.  BiunouHTe,  no>KaAyftcxa,  Apy- 
roH  Anana30H. 

key-button  ['ki:'bAtn]  KHotiKa,  KAaBHiua 

You’ve  pressed  the  wrong  key-button.  Bbi  HawaAH  rie  Ty 
KHonKy. 

knob  [nob]  pynxa  pefyAaxopa 

Turn  the  knob  clockwise.  IToBepHHTe  pymty  no  nacoBoft  cTpeAKe. 
screen  [skri:n]  anpan 

What’s  the  size  of  the  screen?  KaKoft  pa3Mep  SKpaHa? 
tube  [tju:b]  AAeicrpoHnaH  AaMna 

I’ll  try  to  replace  the  tube  myself.  51  nonbixaiocb  caM  3aMeHHTb 
AaMny. 

Syn.  valve  [va;lv] 
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8 

to  be  at  fault  [fo: It]  6bm>  HeucnpaBUbiM 

Some  valve  must  be  at  fault.  HaBepuoe,  Kanaa-HHCyAb  .naMna 
BblLUJia  H3  CTpOH. 

to  be  on  the  air  nepeAaBaTbcn,  TpancjiupoBaThCH 

There’s  nothing  on  the  air  now.  Ceuiac  mmero  He  nepeAaiOT. 
to  broadcast  ('broidkccst]  (broadcast,  broadcast)  nepeAaBaTb  no 
paAHO 

to  get  a  station  rioHMaTb  cTaHUHio 

Can  you  get  Warsaw  on  your  set?  Bbi  npHHHMaeTe  BapmaBy  na 
CBoeM  nprieMHHKe? 
to  listen  in  cnymaib  panno 
to  look  in  CMOTpeTb  TeneBH3op 
to  operate  ['opareit]  ynpaBnHTb,  obpamaTbca  c 

It’s  very  difficult  to  operate  this  tape-recorder.  C  stum  Marrm- 
to(J)ohom  oqeHb  TpyAHO  obpamaTbCH. 

Syn.  to  handle 

to  play  a  record  nocTaBHTb  (npourpaTb)  nnacTHHKy 

Will  you  play  this  record  for  me?  nocraBbTe  3Ty  nnacTHHKy 
AJJH  MeHH. 

This  record-player  can’t  play  long-playing  records.  3tot  npoHrpbi- 
BaTenb  He  paccmran  Ha  Aonrourparourne  nnacrHHKH. 
to  record  [ri'koid  ]  3aimcbiBaTb 

to  re-wind  ['n'waind]  (re-wound,  re-wound)  nepeMaraBaTb  (o  nneHKe) 
to  switch  on  BKJitonaTb,  nepeKJiionaTb 

I’ll  switch  on  another  channel.  51  nepeKJimy  Ha  Apyroii  KaHan. 
Syn.  to  turn  on 

Ant.  to  switch  off,  to  turn  off 
to  televise  ['telivaiz]  nepeAaBaTb  no  TeneBH3opy 

Wliat’s  being  televised  now?  Hto  ceftnac  noi<a3biBaioT  no  Tejie- 
13  ii  3  op  y? 

to  transmit  [traenz'mit]  nepeAaBaTb  no  paAno 

He  learned  to  transmit  messages  in  Morse  code  ['mo:s  'koud]. 
Oh  HayHHnca  nepeAaBaTb  cooSmeHHH  a36yKoii  Mop3e. 
tp  tune  in  to  (on)  a  station  HacTpaHBaTb(cfl)  Ha  paAKOCTaimmo 

C.  ILLUSTRATION  OF  USE 

SUBSTITUTION  PATTERNS 

1)  “How  is  your  wireless  going?” 

TV  set 
record-player 
tape-recorder 
radio  set 
transistor 

“Rather  well.” 
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2)  “Can  your  younger  brother  switch  on  the  radio  set?” 

operate  the  receiver 

handle  the  TV  set 

switch  off 

“He  can  but  I  don’t  allow  him  to.” 

3)  “Be  so  kind  as  to  make  the  sound  softer.” 

to  get  Moscow 

to  switch  on  another  channel 
to  make  the  sound  louder 
to  turn  that  knob  clockwise 

“All  right.” 

4)  “What  am  I  to  do  to  switch  on  the  other  dial?’ 

on  long  waves 
on  short  waves 
on  ultra-short  waves 
“Just  press  down  the  key-button.” 
turn  the  knob  clockwise 

counter-clockwise 
to  the  right 

5)  “What  is  on  the  wireless  tonight?" 

on  the  air 
on  television 

“There  will  be  a  concert  followed  by  a  newscast.” 

a  lecture  a  sportscast 

a  play  a  listeners’  request 

a  press  conference  programme 

6)  “Do  you  receive  Moscow  on  your  set?” 

Polish  stations 
Hungarian  telecasts 

“Yes,  sure,  though  sometimes  it  isn’t  very  easy  to  get  them.” 


7)  “Please  turn  on  the  TV  set. 
An  interesting  telecast  is  being 
televised  now.” 

newscast 
telefilm 
spot  reporting 
musical  show 
press  confer¬ 
ence 

“I’d  rather  not:  I  have  a  head¬ 
ache.” 

Mum  is  unwell 
it’s  too  late 
let’s  have  a 
walk  instead 
Mike  is  doing 
his  lessons 


“This  is  the  only  way  to  take  the 
children  out  for  a  walk.” 
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CONVERSATIONS 


I 

“I  wonder  what  Kate  is  doing  at  the  moment.” 

“That  isn’t  difficult  to  say.  She’s  watching  TV.” 

“What  makes  you  so  sure?” 

“Because  she  watches  TV  day  and  night.  You  won’t  drag  her  away 
from  the  screen.  She  sees  everything  what’s  shown  on  TV.” 

II 

“Are  you  a  regular  televiewer,  George?” 

“Well,  to  some  extent1  yes.” 

“Do  you  watch  all  the  telecasts  running?” 

“Certainly  not.  I  look  through  the  TV  programme  in  advance  and 
choose  what  1  think  might  be  interesting  for  me.” 

“So  what  do  you  generally  prefer  to  see?” 

“Sportscasts  and  news  and  of  course  telefilms  and  plays.” 


HI 

‘Please  switch  on  the  radio,  Jim.  An  interesting  reporting  is  being 
broadcast  now.” 

“What  metre  band?” 

“1  think  it’s  on  medium  waves  as  usual.” 

“But  there’s  nothing  on  the  air  here.” 

“Step  aside,  please.  Oh,  what  a  head!  You’ve  pressed  the  wrong 
key-button.” 


IV 

“It’s  almost  nine  o’clock.  Time  for  the  newscast.  Turn  on  the  TV 
set,  please.” 

“I’m  trying  to  do  that  but  it  won’t  switch  on.  There  must  be 
something  wrong  with  it,  I’m  afraid.  Look:  the  picture  won’t 
appear  on  the  screen.” 

“Aw!  What  a  nuisance!  Let  me  take  a  quick  look  inside.  I  hope 
it  isn’t  very  serious.” 

“Just  I  wonder  what  on  earth  is  making  all  this  trouble.” 

“Ah,  no  wonder!  The  plug  has  been  pulled  out.  Well,  I  think 
that’s  you  who’s  done  that.  You  pressed  clothes  here,  didn’t  you,  er?” 


1  to  some  extent  [iks'tent]  no  HeKOTopoii  cTeneim 
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V 


“Have  you  listened  in  today?” 
“No,  I’m  just  up.  Anything  spe¬ 
cial?” 

"Oh,  yes,  a  manned  spaceship 
has  been  launched  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Moon.” 

“That’s  splendid!  Turn  on  the 
wireless,  please.  I’d  like  to  hear 
the  news  myself.” 

VI 

“Well,  how’s  your  radio  set 


going?”  “I  wonder  when  those  Joneses  are 

“Not  too  badly,  though  1  have  going  to  get  a  set  of  their  own.” 
some  difficulties  in  getting  distant 
stations.  I  suppose,  it’s  the  weather.” 

“No,  I  don’t  think  it’s  really  the  weather.  Your  set  has  only  three 
valves  and  it  is  not  sensitive  enough.” 

“But  still  last  week  I  was  successful  in  receiving  one  of  the  dis¬ 
tant  African  stations.  And  there  was  practically  no  hum.” 


VII 

"My  set  wants  mending  badly.  The  picture  isn’t  stable  and  some¬ 
times  the  sound  disappears.” 

“Let  me  have  a  look  ...  I  think  two  valves  are  at  fault.  They 
are  to  be  replaced.” 

“How  much  will  it  come  to?” 

“Oh,  you  needn’t  bother.  Your  service  guarantee  term  isn’t  over 
yet,  is  it?” 

VIII 

“I’ve  called  to  bring  your  bobbin  back.  In  fact  I  couldn’t  record 
anything  from  it.  There’s  something  strange  on  it.” 

“Well,  let  me  see  ...  Oh,  pardon  me,  Paul.  Here’s  the  recording 
of  aircraft  noise,  the  noise  of  the  sea  and  all  that  stuff.  That’s 
my  father’s  hobby.  He’s  crazy  about  all  that  . . .  Don’t  get  angry 
with  me.  And  here’s  the  reel  I  promised.  I  must  only  re-wind  it. 
Wait  a  moment.” 

“Well,  Jack,  you  needn’t  bother,  I  can  do  it  myself.  Thank  you.” 
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IX 


“Will  you  take  your  record-player  to  our  party  tomorrow?” 

“Well,  I  might,  but  all  the  records  I  have  are  pretty  old.  I  gave 
up  buying  new  records,  you  know.” 

“It’s  all  right.  We  might  as  well  ask  Bob  to  bring  some  of  his 
new  long-playing  records.” 

“Long-playing  you  say?  That’ll  hardly  do.  How  many  revolutions 
per  minute?” 

“As  far  as  I  know,  sixteen.” 

“I  haven’t  got  that;  speed  on  my  record-player.” 

X 

“How  did  you  like  the  TV  programme  last  night?” 

“I  can’t  say  anything  definite.  You  see,  my  set  wasn’t  in  good 
order.  Now  the  picture  was  not  stable,  now  it  became  completely 
dark.  So  I  couldn’t  make  out  anything.” 

“What  a  pity,  indeed!  You  missed  an  exciting  show.  They  were 
broadcasting  International  Motor  Races.” 

“Did  they  really?  That  must  have  been  entertaining.  I  could  see 
only  the  beginning  of  it.  But  I  hope  they’ll  repeat  its  video-record¬ 
ing  one  of  these  days.” 

“1  think  they  will.” 

XI 

“They  say  you  are  an  inveterate  ham.”1 
“Well,  in  a  way  yes.” 

“What  are  you  doing  now?” 

“I’m  assembling  a  TV  set  with  remote  control.  You’ll  be  able  to 
operate  it  while  you’re  in  bed.” 

“Oh,  you  don’t  say  so!  I’d  like  to  have  a  thing  like  that.” 


STORY  1 

(Misha  Krotov,  member  of  the  school  radio  club,  speaks  to  a  group 
of  pupils  inviting  them  to  go  in  for  radio  hamming.) 

BECOME  A  RADIO  AMATEUR! 

Are  there  many  radio  amateurs  in  the  Soviet  Union?  Yes, 
many.  You  can  find  them  among  the  youngest  of  young  pioneers 
as  well  as  among  the  oldest  of  pensioners. 


1  inveterate  [in'vetarit)  ham  3;isi;(.'iijh  paaHOJiioOHreflb 
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I  believe  radio  hamming  is  a  thrilling  pastime  combining  the 
romance1  of  distant  travel  with  will-power,  and  on  top  of  all 
that  it  is  closely  connected  with  one  of  the  most  interesting 
branches  of  modern  engineering. 

Radio  amateurs  are  “born”  at  radio  clubs.  They  learn  to  estab¬ 
lish  two-way  radio  communications  in  the  short  and  ultra-short 
wave  bands,  to  receive  and  transmit  in  Morse  code,  to  take  part 
in  “fox-hunting”  competitions. 

“Fox-hunting”  is  a  game  in  which  amateurs  must  locate  with 
the  help  of  a  radio-receiver  (built  by  themselves)  several  low-pow¬ 
ered  transmitters  which  are  hidden  all  over  a  given  area.  The  one 
who  is  the  quickest  at  finding  out  all  the  “foxes”  is  the  winner. 
Our  hams,  as  you  know,  have  won  first  place  in  the  European 
“fox-hunting”  championships  and  brought  home  gold  medals  several 
years  running. 

The  contests  usually  include  a  quick  rparch,  putting  the  station 
into  operation,  establishing  two-way  communications  and  transmit¬ 
ting  a  radio-telegram. 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  people  all  over  the  world  go  in  for 
radio  hamming.  Their  calls  can  be  heard  on  the  air  round-the- 
clock.  The  veteran  amateurs  have  acquaintances  in  many  countries. 
They  keep  contacts  with  their  friends  all  over  the  world  by  means 
of  radio.  The  common  interests  which  unite  radio  hams  are  a  good 
basis  for  mutual  understanding  and  friendship  between  them.  Would 
you  .like  to  become  a  radio  amateur? 


STORY  2 

( Maria  Petrova  describes  an  incident  which  happened  at  the  Central 
TV  Station.) 

GOOD  EVENING,  TELEVIEWERS! 

I’m  going  to  tell  you  a  story  of  an  incident  which  happened 
at  the  Central  TV  Station.  One  evening  most  of  us  watched  Mos¬ 
cow’s  favourite  announcer,  V.  Leontyeva,  conducting  a  40-minute 
programme  without  noticing  anything  unusual.  Only  some  viewers 
saw  that  there  was  something  white  showing  from  under  her  right 
sleeve,  and  that’s  all. 

The  broadcast  ended  and  another  announcer  took  over.  But  at 
this  moment  V.  Leontyeva  was  in  ambulance  being  taken  to  hos¬ 
pital. 

. . .  Everything  had  been  as  usual  that  evening  at  the  Central 
TV  Station.  Actors,  announcers,  scientists  and  journalists  had  taken 


1  romance  [ra'masns]  poMOirnmn 
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their  turns  before  the  cameras.  A  famous  animal  tamer 1  had  had 
his  bears  performing  for  televiewers. 

V.  Leontyeva  made  ready  to  appear  just  as  the  circus  show 
was  ending.  Just  then  a  big  bear,  nervous  from  the  lights  and 
noise,  suddenly  cl^rged2  at  her  and  bit  her  right  hand.  The  an¬ 
imal  tamer,  cameramen  and  others  brought  the  bear  under  control. 

“Get  her  to  hospital  at  once!”  the  chief  director  said. 

“Oh,  no,  just  dress  my  hand  and  that’s  all.  No  one  else  knows 
the  text  of  the  next  telecast.  We  can’t  spoil  the  programme,”  said 
V.  Leontyeva. 

Then  she  took  her  place  before  the  camera,  powdered  her  pale 
cheeks,  closed  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  then  smiled  and  told 
the  cameramen,  “Shoot,  please!”3 

And  as  her  familiar  image  appeared  on  the  screens,  we  heard 
her  say  softly  and  calmly,  “Good  evening,  televiewers!” 


1  animal  tamer — apeecHpoBimiK 
4  to  charge  (at)  6pocaTbca  (Ha  Koro-Ji.) 

3  Shoot,  please!  3d.  Biuno'iaHTe  Kaiuepu,  nowaayficTal 
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AT  A  THEATRE 
B  TEATPE 


A.  SITUATIONS 

1)  You  book  a  ticket  at  the  booking-office. 

2)  You  discuss  with  your  friend  what  performance  to  see  next 
week  (tomorrow,  etc.). 

3)  You  describe  to  your  small  brother  (sister)  the  interior  of 
a  theatre. 

4)  You  talk  with  your  friend  about  the  repertory  and  the  quality 
of  productions  of  a  particular  theatre. 

5)  You  tell  a  friend  of  yours  the  plot  of  the  performance  which 
you  saw. 

6)  You  compare  notes  of  a  theatrical  performance  you  saw. 

7)  You  describe  to  a  visitor  to  your  city  (town)  its  theatrical 
life  and  recommend  to  see  some  particular  performances. 

8)  You  ask  the  usher  to  help  you  to  find  your  seat  in  the  audi¬ 
torium. 

9)  The  house  being  sold  out  long  before,  you  fish  for  a  ticket 
at  the  entrance  of  the  theatre  asking  the  coming  spectators  for 
an  extra  one. 

10)  You  ask  a  spectator  to  change  seats  with  you  or  your  friend 
so  as  to  sit  together. 

11)  You  discuss  the  problem  “Theatre  and  Cinema”. 

B.  TOPICAL  VOCABULARY 

t 

ballet-dancer  ['baelei,dansa]  6ajiepnHa;  cojihct  dajieia 
compere  ['kompeaj  KOH<j)epaHCbe 
conductor  [kan'dAkta]  jmpHHcep 
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director  [di'rekta[  pe>KHCcep 
dramatist  ['draematistj  ApaMaTypr 
Syn.  playwright 
extra  ['ekstra]  ct3thct 
make-up  man  rpHMep 
producer  [pra'dju:sa]  nocTaHOBuniK 
prompter  ['promts]  cy^ep 
spectator  [spek'teita]  3pHTeAb 
theatre-goer  ['Giatagoua]  TeaTpaA 
understudy  ['Ando,stAdi]  fly6/iep  (b  TeaTpe) 
usher  ['aJs]  6HAeTep 
usherette  SHAeTepuia 


2 

auditorium  [,o:di'to:nam]  3pHTeAbHbin  3aA 

The  newly  built  theatre  has  an  auditorium  seating  1300. 
3pHTe/ibiibift  3aji  BHOBb  nocTpoeuHoro  TeaTpa  BMemaeT  1300  3pn- 
xe/ieft. 

Syn.  hall 

aisle  [ail]  npoxoA  Me>KAy  p«AaMH 
balcony  ['baelkani]  baAKOH 
box  [boks]  Aowa 

They  had  a  box  in  the  second  tier,  y  hhx  6bma  Aowa  bo  bto- 
poM  apyce. 

cloak-room  ['kloukrum]  rapAepod 
dress-circle  ['dres,sa:kl]  6eAb3Tax< 

Two  seats  in  the  dress-circle  for  Saturday,  please.  Mrie,  nowa- 
AyflcTa,  ABa  6nAeTa  b  6eAb3Tax<e  Ha  cyOOoTy. 
foyer  ['foiei]  $ofte 
Syn.  lobby 

gallery  ['gaelsri]  1)  raaepea;  pa3a.  raaepKa;  2)  3pHTeAH,  CHAmune 
Ha  ra^epxe 
pit  [pit |  aM(J)HTeaTp 

refreshment-room  [ri'frej'montrum]  6y([)eT 
row  [rouj  p«A 

seat  [si:t]  MecTO,  KpecAO,  cryA  h  t.  a. 

I  have  bought  three  seats  for  the  theatre,  fl  KynHJi  Tpu  6uAeia 
b  TeaTp. 

stage  [steid3]  cueHa 

stage  version  HHcneHHpoBKa 
backstage  3a  KyAHcaMH 

I  went  backstage  to  congratulate  her  on  her  success.  $  nouieA 
3a  KyAHCbi,  mo6bi  no3ApaBHTb  ee  c  ycnexoM. 
stalls  [sto:lz]  napTep 

Syn.  orchestra  stalls,  orchestra  ( A .  E.)  nepBbie  pnAbi  napiepa 
standing-room  MecTO  aah  ctohhhh,  bxoahoh  6hact 
tier  [tis]  npyc 
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3 

curtain  l'ks:tn]  3aHaBec 

curtain  call  Bbi30B  (aKTepa,  TaHuopa  h  t.  a-)  »a  cueny  anAO- 
AHCMeHTaMH 

It  seemed  there  would  be  no  end  of  curtain  calls  that  night. 
Ka3aAocb,  Bbi30Ba\i  apTHCTOB  b  tot  Benep  He  CyAeT  KOHua. 
footlights  ['futlaits]  pi  paMna 
scenery  ['simari]  AeKopaiuiH 

The  scenery  was  designed  by  Petrov.  JteKopaumi  cAeAanbi  no 

3CKH33M  PleTpOBa. 
wings  [wirjz]  pi  KyAHCbi 


4 

choir  ['kwaia]  xop,  aHcaMbAb  neBUOB 
corps  de  ballet  [,ko:  da  'baelei ]  KopAefiaAeT 
orchestra  ['oiksstrs]  opnecTp 
theatre  ['Gists]  TeaTp 

What’s  on  at  the  theatre  tonight?  4to  hact  ceroAHS  b  TeaTpe? 

drama  ['drama]  theatre  ApaMaTHnecKHH  TeaTp 

Syn.  playhouse 

opera  house  onepHbifl  TeaTp 

puppet  theatre  KyKOAbHbifi  TeaTp 

variety  [va'raiati]  theatre  TeaTp  acTpaAbi 

5 

act  [aekt]  aKT,  AencTBHe;  HOMep 

Pygmalion  is  a  play  in  three  acts.  «TlHrMaAHOH» — nbeca  b  Tpex 

AeHCTBHHX. 

acting  ['aektig]  Hrpa,  HcnoAHeHHe;  MacTepcTBO  aKTepa 

What  do  you  think  of  the  acting?  Kan  BaM  noHpaBHAacb  nrpa 
(aKTepa,  aKTepoB)? 
applause  [s'pb:z]  anAOAHCMeHTbi 

The  audience  burst  into  a  stormy  applause.  ITybAHKa  pa3pa3H- 
Aacb  6ypHbiMH  anAOAHCMeHTaMH. 
audience  [b:disns]  3pHTeAH,  nygAHKa;  ayAHTopua 

Her  acting  moved  the  audience  to  tears.  Ee  Hrpa  paCTporaAa 
nybAHKy  ao  CAe3. 
bill  [bil]  axilla,  nAaKaT 

His  play  is  in  the  bill  again.  Ero  nbeca  CHOBa  noaBHAacb  na 
atjAimax. 

Syn.  play-bill,  poster 

cast  [kast]  cocTaB  HcnoAHHTeAen 

The  production  had  an  excellent  cast.  CocTaB  HcnoAHHTeAeft 
6b!A  BeAHKOAeiieil. 
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encore  [oq'  ko:  ]  6hc! 

Encore!  Encore!  Bhc!  Bhc! 

The  dancer  got  an  encore.  Tamropa  Bbi3biBajiH  Ha  6kc. 

The  singer  gave  three  encores.  fleBen.  HcnonHHn  Tpn  Beam  Ha 
6hc. 

first-night  ripeMbepa 

It’s  always  very  difficult  to  get  tickets  for  the  first-night. 
Bceraa  ovenb  Tpynno  nocxaxb  6nnexbi  na  npeMbepy. 
interval  I'intoval]  aHxpanx 
Syn.  intermission  (A.  E.) 
matinee  ['maetinei]  ahcbhoh  cneaxaiuib 
part  [pat]  1)  ponb,  napxHH 

He  played  the  part  of  Higgins  with  great  skill.  Oh  cbirpan  ponb 
XnrrHHca  c  fionbuiHM  HcnyccTBOM. 

Syn.  role 

2)  ponb,  TeKCT  pojiH 

She  knew  her  part  badly.  OHa  3Hana  cboio  ponb  nnoxo. 

Syn.  lines 

performance  [po'faimons]  ncnonHeHne,  nrpa;  cnenxaKnb 

That  was  one  of  the  best  performances  I  have  seen  this  season. 
3xo  6bi.no  oaho  H3  nyuumx  npeAcxaBneHHH,  KOTopbie  h  BHAen 
B  3T0M  Ce30He. 
play  [plei]  nbeca 

If  the  play  is  bad,  no  acting  will  save  it.  Ecnn  nbeca  nnoxaa, 
HHKaKan  nrpa  He  cnaceT  ee. 
production  [pre'dAkJan]  nocianoBKa 

His  new  production  was  a  great  success  with  the  public.  Ero 
HOBan  nocTaHOBKa  HMena  y  nybnHKH  6onbmon  ycnex. 
rehearsal  [ri'ha:sal]  penexHUHH 

The  first  rehearsal  was  appointed  for  Monday.  nepBaa  penexn- 
hhh  6bina  Ha3naneHa  Ha  noHeAenbHHK. 
dress  rehearsal  renepanbHaa  penexHima 
repertoire  ['repatwa]  penepTyap 
Syn.  repertory  ['repatarij 

His  production  is  still  in  the  repertory  of  the  theatre.  Ero 
nocianoBKa  Bee  em,e  b  penepTyape  TeaTpa. 
role  [roulj  ponb 

leading  part  (role)  BeAymaa,  rnaBiiafl  ponb 
title  role  3arjiaBHaa  ponb 
run  [r.\n]  riepiioA  noKa3a  nbecbi 

The  play  had  a  long  run.  nbeca  uina  Aonro. 
scene  [si:n]  cueHa,  HBneHHe;  MecTo  AeiicTBHa 

There  are  3  scenes  in  Act  II.  Bo  BxopoM  achcxbhh  TpH  cueHbi. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Italy.  TIeHCTBHe  nponcxoAHT  b  Hxanun. 
tour  [tua]  raciponn,  xypHe 

Our  theatre  is  back  after  its  successful  tour  abroad.  Ham 
xeaxp  B03Bpaxnnca  nocnecBOHx  ycneuiHwx  racxponeft  3a  rpaHHueh. 
to  be  on  tour  6bixb  Ha  racxponax 
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to  act  [aekt]  nrpaxb 

I  doubt  anyone  could  act  the  part  better,  fl  coMHeBarocb, 
axodbi  Kxo-HHbyAb  cMor  cbirpaxb  axy  ponb  nymne. 
to  applaud  [a'plotd]  annoAHpoBaxb 

The  audience  applauded  the  young  actor  for  almost  half  an 
hour.  3pHxenH  annoAnpoBanu  MonoAOMy  aaxepy  b  xeneHne  hohxh 
nonyqaca. 

to  be  a  failure  ['feilia]  He  HMexb  ycnexa,  npoBanHXbca 
The  play  was  a  failure,  nbeca  npoBannnacb. 

Syn.  to  be  a  flop 

to  be  a  success  [sak'ses]  HMexb  ycnex 

The  new  production  at  the  drama  theatre  is  a  great  success. 
HoBaa  nocxaHOBKa  b  ApaMaxHqecKOM  xeaxpe  nonb3yexca  6onb- 
uihm  ycnexoM. 

Syn.  to  be  a  hit 
to  delight  [di'lait]  Bocxnmaxb 

The  audience  was  delighted  with  his  acting.  3pHxenH  6binn 
b  Bocropre  ox  ero  nrpw. 
to  perform  [p3'fo:m]  ncnonHHXb,  urpaxb 

The  title  role  was  performed  brilliantly.  3arnaBHaa  ponb  6bina 
cbirpaHa  6necxame. 
to  play  [plei]  irrpaxb,  ncnonHHXb 

Who  played  the  leading  roles?  Kxo  Hcnonnan  BeAymne  ponH? 
to  rehearse  [ri'hars]  penexHpoBaxb 

You’ll  have  to  rehearse  this  scene  once  more.  BaM  npHAexca 
eiu,e  pa3  npopenexupoBaxb  sxy  cueHy. 
to  run  [rAn]  (ran,  run)  haxh,  AeMOHCxpupoBaxbca 

This  play  won’t  run  very  long.  3xa  nbeca  He  6yAex  Aonro  haxh. 
to  take  the  audience  by  storm  Bbi3Baxb  Bocxopr  y  nydnHKH,  npo- 
H3BecxH  (})ypop 


7 

magnificent  [maeg'mfisant]  BenHKonenHbiH 

Her  acting  was  magnificent  beyond  any  words.  Ee  nrpa  6bina, 
6e3ycnoBHO,  BemiKonenHa. 
moving  l'mu:vnj]  npoHHKHOBeHHbifi 
natural  ['naetfaralj  ecxecxBeHHbiH 

original  [o'ridjinal]  1)  opHrHHanbHbin;  2)  nepBOHananbHbiH 

talented  ['taebntid]  xanaHxnnBbiii 

true  to  life  ecxecxBCHHbhi,  npaBAonoAodHbifi 

versatile  ['v9:s9tail[  pa3nocxopOHHHH 

Brown  possesses  a  versatile  talent  of  an  actor.  Bpayn  o6nanaeT 
pa3HocxopOHHHM  aKxepcKHM  AapoBaHHetn. 
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Covent  Garden  (The  Royal  Opera  House)  Kobcht  TapAeu  (KopojieB- 
ckhh  onepHbifl  TeaTp) 

Shakespeare  Memorial  Theatre  UleKcnupoBCKHH  TeaTp 
Old  Vic  TeaTp  «Ojia  Bhk» 

The  Bolshoi  Theatre  Bojibiuoft  TeaTp 

The  Moscow  Art  Theatre  Mockobckhh  Xyflo*ecTBeiiHbiH  TeaTp 
(MXAT) 

The  Maly  Theatre  MaJibiH  TeaTp 


9 

Much  Ado  [a'du:]  About  Nothing  «Mnoro  uiyMa  H3  lmiero* 
Othello  «OTeji.io» 

Romeo  and  Juliet  «PoMeo  h  il>«yjibeTTa» 

Twelfth  N  ight  «i3,BeHaflu,aTaa  Hoab» 

Inspector-General  «PeBH3op» 

The  Queen  of  Spades  «nnKOBaa  AaMa» 

The  Three  Sisters  «Tpn  cecTpbi» 

The  Sea-Gull  « Manna* 

Cherry  Orchard  «BiiuiHeBbiH  ca&» 

Giselle  «)KH3eJib» 

The  School  for  Scandal  «UlKo.na  3jiocjiobhh» 

Don  Quixote  ['don  'kwiksat]  «,H.oh  Khxot» 

Swan  Lake  «Jle6eflnnoe  03epo» 

The  Kremlin  Chimes  «KpeM?ieBci<He  nypaHTbi* 

C.  ILLUSTRATION  OF  USE 


SUBSTITUTION  PATTERNS 

1)  “What  kind  of  theatre  is  the 
one  you’ve  just  mentioned?” 
“It’s  an  operetta  theatre.” 

a  drama 
a  comedy 
a  variety 
a  puppet 

2)  “What  can  you  say  of  it?” 
“It’s  certainly  one  of  the  best 
theatres  in  our  city.” 

the  oldest 
the  most  serious 
the  most  popular 
the  most  original 
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3)  “Do  you  know  the  repertoire 
of  the  Bolshoi  Theatre?” 

the  Maly  Theatre 
the  Moscow  Art  Theatre 
the  Drama  Theatre 
“Yes,  I  do.” 

4)  “Which  of  their  productions 
would  you  advise  me  to  see?” 

plays 
operas 
shows 

“I’d  recommend  you  to  see 
Pygmalion  as  a  first  choice.” 

King  Lear 
Don  Quixote 
Swan  Lake 

5)  “Is  that  a  really  good  production?” 

“Certainly,  it’s  simply  splendid.” 

a  great  success 
too  funny  for  words 
just  marvellous 

6)  “What  does  that  play  deal  with?” 

“It  tells  of  the  life  of  a  famous  novelist.” 

the  episodes  of  the  Great  Patriotic  War 
love  and  friendship  of  young  people 
the  events  in  England  in  Cromwell’s  times 
the  adventures  of  a  schoolboy 

7)  “Who  is  performing  the  leading  part  in  that  production?” 

acting 

singing 

dancing 

“As  far  as  the  bill  says,  the  leading  part  is  performed  by 

the  title  role 
the  main  character 
the  part  of  Romeo 

the  well-known  actor  X.” 

a  totally  unknown  singer 

the  People’s  Artist  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Petrov 

the  famous  English  actor  Laurence  Olivier 

8)  “Is  it  easy  or  difficult  to  get  tickets  for  this  performance?” 

play 

ballet 

show 
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“Very  difficult:  you  can  get  them  only  long  in  advance.” 

in  a  long  queue 
two  weeks  before  it 

9)  “In  what  part  of  the  auditorium  do  you  like  to  sit?” 

“I  usually  book  seats  in  the  orchestra  stalls.” 

the  dress-circle 
the  balcony 
the  gallery 
the  second  tier-box 
the  pit 


CONVERSATIONS 

1 

“Wherever  can  Jane  be  now,  I  wonder?” 

“She  is  either  at  home  or  at  the  theatre.” 

“But  she  isn’t  at  home,  I’ve  rung  her  up.” 

“Then  she  must  be  at  the  opera.” 

"Is  she  a  theatre-goer  like  that?” 

“Yes,  she  is.  She’s  crazy  about  theatre,  you  know.” 


II 

“What  is  the  best  theatre  in  your  city?” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“1  mean  the  cast  of  course.” 

“That’s  difficult  to  say,  since  we  have  one  theatre  for  every  type 
of  art  — that’s  why  we  have  the  best  operatic  cast,  the  best  corps 
de  ballet,  the  best  musical  comedy  and  the  best  drama  performers.” 


Ill 

“What  is  on  at  the  musical  comedy  today?” 

“1  think  it  is  some  performance  by  the  touring  company.” 

“Are  they  good?” 

“Well,  yesterday  the  house  was  so  full  that  there  was  no  room 
even  in  the  aisles.” 


IV 

“I  want  two  seats  for  Saturday  to  the  Opera  House.” 
“Let  me  see,  I  have  one  seat  in  the  boxes.” 

“What  about  the  stalls,  please?” 

“All  sold,  I’m  sorry.” 
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V 


“Do  you  know  where  I  went  last  night?” 

“I  have  no  idea.  Where  did  you  go?” 

“I  went  to  the  theatre  and  saw  Uncle  Vanya.  And  you  know,  of 
course,  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  tickets,  don’t  you?” 

“So  how  did  you  get  them?” 

“At  the  entrance  to  the  theatre,  just  before  the  performance  began. 
Accidentally, 1  I  was  passing  by  and  a  girl  offered  me  a  ticket.” 
“A  lucky  dog  you  are!” 


VI 

‘Oh,  there  you  are  at  last,  Kate!” 

“Hallo,  Bill,  I’m  sorry  I  kept  you  waiting.  It  hasn’t  started  yet, 
has  it?” 

“No,  but  there’s  a  long  queue  in  the  cloak-room  and  we  might  not 
be  let  to  the  hall.” 

“Let’s  hurry  up.  I  think  we’ll  make  it.  Don’t  get  upset,  dear.” 


VII 

“I  have  an  extra  ticket  for  the  matinee  tomorrow.  Would  you  care 
to  come  along  with  me?” 

“What  theatre?  And  what  is  on?” 

“It’s  the  ballet  Giselle.” 

“Why,  thank  you,  I’d  love  to  see  it.” 

“So  how  shall  we  meet?”, 

“1  suggest  we  should  meet,  at  the  entrance  to  the  theatre.” 


VIII 

“Well,  how  did  you  enjoy  the  play,  Kate? 

“Oh,  enormously!  I  think  the  production  was  really  brilliant  and 
so  was  the  acting.  And  what  do  you  think?” 

“I  think  just  the  same.  If  Jackson  hadn’t  been  ill,  it  would  have 
been  even  better.  They  say  he’s  wonderful  in  the  part  of  the  in¬ 
spector.” 

“But  his  understudy  was  very  good,  too,  especially  in  the  last  act. 
Of  course  the  plot  was  rather  absurd  ...”2 
“Well,  it’s  a  usual  detective  story.” 


2.  i.T 


1  Accidentally  CiynaiiHo 

2  absurd  [ab'saidj  aCcypfltiMii 


IX 


“I  was  very  much  moved  by  the 
performance  of  Smirnov.” 

“Oh,  that  ’S  a  talented  actor.” 
“And  so  versatile.” 

“Superb!” 

X 


“There  was  so  much  talk  about 
the  performance  and  after  all  it 
ended  in  a  flop.” 

“Well,  it  is  not  so  bad.” 

“How  can  you  say  that,  when 
it  is  a  complete  failure.” 

“Oh,  you’re  too  critical.” 


XI 

“1  never  knew  there  was  a  play  of  that  title.” 

“Yes,  it  was  made  after  the  book,  though  they  have  changed  a  few 
things.” 

“Changed  what?” 

“Well,  the  scene  is  laid  in  a  big  city,  instead  of  a  castle.  It’s 
sort  of  modernized.” 


A  STORY 

(Jane,  a  schoolgirl,  is  fond  of  folk-dances  and  she  attends  many 
performances  of  this  kind.  Here  are  her  impressions  of  visiting  an 
Indian  folk-dance  ensemble.) 

Hallo,  Mary!  Would  you  like  to  know  what  I  saw  yesterday? 
You  won’t  believe  but  I  was  at  the  performance  of  the  Indian 
folk-dance  ensemble.  Yes,  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  tickets,  you 
know.  Anyhow  I  was  lucky  enough  to  get  them.  In  fact  I  had 
an  exciting  evening.  Indian  dances  are  so  beautiful  and  colourful. 
You  probably  don’t  know  but  according  to  a  legend  the  first  Indian 
dancer  was  god  Brahma  and  originally  it  was  not  shown  to  the 
public.  But  now  they  have  a  lot  of  dancing  companies  touring  all 
over  the  world.  And  yesterday’s  was  one  of  them.  They  are  such 
a  success  that  they  do  not  only  give  evening  performances  but 
matinees,  too. 
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The  house  was  full,  there  were  even  chairs  put  in  the  aisles. 
I  had  a  friend  sitting  in  the  box,  and  my  seat  was  in  the  first 
row  of  the  balcony.  The  leading  ballet-dancer  got  many  curtain 
calls  and  gave  three  encores. 

As  you  perhaps  heard,  Indian  dancing  is  very  expressive  and 
every  movement  means  something:  an  elephant,  a  fish  or  any  other 
kind  of  animal.  Anyhow,  the  performance  is  very  simple,  there’s 
no  scenery  at  all  though  sometimes  they  use  light  for  effect.  And 
the  leading  ballet-dancer  was  so  magnificent  that  she  moved  the 
audience  to  tears.  When  the  last  curtain  fell,  there  was  a  storm 
of  applause.  The  audience  stood  applauding  the  dancers  for  almost 
half  an  hour.  And,  by  the  way,  it  wasn’t  a  first-night  performance. 
So  you  can  imagine  what  it  was  like  at  their  first  show.  The 
dancers  were  so  versatile  and  each  of  them  was  so  original  that 
I  wonder  if  they  can  have  understudies. 

I  suggest  you  should  go  and  see  them  by  all  means. 


A.  SITUATIONS 

1)  You  discuss  with  your  friend  the  programme  of  the  symphonic 
(chamber,  light)  music  concert  you  plan  to  go  to. 

2)  You  compare  notes  of  the  musical  concert  and  the  perform¬ 
ers  of  particular  pieces  after  visiting  the  Philharmonic. 

3)  You  have  bought  rare  recordings  of  a  certain  musician  or  singer 
and  invite  your  friend  to  come  to  your  place  and  listen  to  them. 

4)  You  exchange  records  with  your  friend. 

5)  At  a  party,  you  ask  a  friend  of  yours  who  can  play  the  piano 
(the  guitar,  etc.)  to  perform  some  piece  or  a  popular  song. 

6)  You  invite  your  friend  to  go  to  a  dancing  party. 

7)  At  a  dancing  party,  you  ask  the  conductor  of  the  band  to  play 
a  dance  you  like. 

8)  Holding  different  views  on  music,  you  have  an  argument  with 
your  friend. 

9)  A  boy  invites  a  girl  for  a  particular  dance. 

10)  You  discuss  the  problem  “Music  as  a  Hobby  and  a  Profession”. 

11)  You  discuss  the  problem  of  sporting  aspect  of  modern  dances. 


B.  TOPICAL  VOCABULARY 

i 

aria  ['aria]  apun 

He  sang  Lensky’s  aria  with  great  feeling.  On  cneji  apuio  JTen- 
cKoro  c  CojibiUHM  uy BCTBOM. 
concerto  [kon'tj’eatou]  Koimepr  (MyabiKa/ibiian  <|iopMu) 
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piece  [pi:s]  1)  Beiu.b,  npoH3BegeHue,  nbeca;  2)  My3biKajibHbift  hh- 
CTpyMeHT 

rhapsody  ['rsepsadi]  pancoAun 
sonata  [sa'nato]  coriaTa 
symphony  ['simfani]  chm^ohhh 

symphony  orchestra  CHMfjKHmuecKHH  opKCCTp 


1)  string  instruments  erpyHHbie  HHCTpyMenTbi 
banjo  ['baendgouj  6anA>KO 

’cello  ['tjelou]  (violoncello)  BHOAomiejib 

guitar  [gi'ta]  rmapa 

harp  [hap]  apdpa 

piano  ['pjaenou]  nuaHHHO 

grand  piano  ['graend  'pjsenou]  poa:ib 
violin  [(vaia'lin]  CKpunna 

2)  wind  instruments  AyxoBbie  hh- 

CTpyMeiiTbi 

accordion  [a'kD:dj9n]  aKKop- 
Aeou;  rapMOHHKa 
bagpipe  ['baegpaip]  BOAbiHKa 
flute  [flu:t]  cJuieuTa 
harmonica  [ha'momka]  rybHan 
rapMOHHKa 

saxophone  ['sseksafoun]  caK- 

CO(j)OH 

trumpet  ['trAmpit]  Tpyba 
to  blow  one’s  own  trumpet 

XBaJIHTbCH,  3aHHM3TbCH 
caMopeKJiaMOH 

3)  percussion  [pa'kAjan]  instru¬ 
ments  yAapHbie  HHCTpyMeHTbi 
cymbals  ['simbalz]  TapejiKH 
drum  [drAin]  6apa6aH 


“He’s  been  with  us  two  years  and 
I  still  don’t  know  what  instrument  he 
plays!” 


bass  [beis]  6ac 

baritone  ['baeritoun]  bapHTOH 
contralto  [kan'traeltou]  KOHTpaAbTO 
soprano  [sa'pranou]  conpaHO 

mezzo-soprano  I'medzousa'pranou]  Meugo-conpano 
tenor  I'teno]  Teiiop 


9  M  s  i  in 
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accompanist  [o'kAmponist]  aKKOMnaHHaTop 
drummer  ['drAma]  6apa6aHiu,HK 
jazzman  ['dgsezman]  My3bmaHT  A>Ka30Boro  opxecTpa 
musician  [mjui'zijan]  My3biKanT;  komito3htop 
pianist  ['pjfemst]  nnaHHCT 

SOlplst  ['sOUiOUISt]  COJ1HCT 
Violinist  [,vaia'linist]  cKpnnaq 


5 

voice  [vdis]  ronoc 

He  is  not  in  good  voice  tonight.  Oh  ceroAHH  He  b  ronoce. 

chest  [tjest]  voice  rpyAHOH  ronoc 

hoarse  [hors]  voice  xpHnjibift  ronoc 

low  [lou]  voice  1)  THXHfi  ronoc;  2)  hh3khh  rojioc 

round  [raund]  voice  MarKHfi  ronoc 

sweet  [swiit]  voice  npHHTHbifl  ronoc 


6 

chorus  ['korros]  1)  xop,  xopoBaa  rpynna;  2)  My3biKanbHoe  npo- 
H3BeACHne  nm  xopa;  3)  npuneB,  noAXBaTbiBaeMbift  BceM  xopoM 
Mr*  Brown  sang  the  verses  of  the  song  and  everybody  joined 
in  the  chorus.  BpayH  nen  cnoBa  necnn,  a  npuneB  Bee  Hcnon- 

HHJ1H  XOpOM. 
in  chorus  xopoM 
duet  [djur'et]  aysT 
ensemble  [d:n  scimbl]  aircaMdnb 
melody  ['metadi]  mcjioahh 
Syti.  tune 

recital  [ri'saital]  1)  cojibHbiii  KormepT;  2)  KOHuepT  H3  npoH3BeAeHnii 
OAHOrO  K0Mn03HT0pa 


7 

concert  ['konsat]  KOHuepT 

It’s  a  chamber  (symphonic)  music  concert.  3to  KOHuepT  uriMcp- 
HOH  (CHM(j)OHHHeCKOH)  My3bIKH. 

music  ['mjurzik]  My3biKa 

to  have  an  ear  for  music  ogjia^aTb  My3biKajibHbiM  cnyxoM 
classical  ['kl aesikal ]  music  KJiaccHnecKan  My3biKa 
chamber  ['tjeimba]  music  KaMepiiaa  My3biKa 
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jazz  music  jxxasoBan  My3biKa 
light  music  jiercaH  My3bina 

symphonic  [sim'fonik]  music  cHMtjjoHHuecKaa  My3biKa 
programme  ['prougraem]  nporpaMMa 

What’s  on  the  programme?  Hto  b  nporpaMMe? 
technique  [tek'nirk]  TexHHKa  (Hcno-aHemm) 

The  technique  of  this  violinist  is  superb  (brilliant).  TexHHKa 
Hrpbi  aToro  cupunaqa  npeBoexoAHaa  (6necTfim,aa). 


8 

dance  [dctns]  1)  Taneu 

May  I  have  the  next  dance  with  you?  Mojkho  Miie  Bac  npir 
rnacHTb  Ha  cjieAyiomHH  Taneu.? 

2)  Tamibi,  Benep  TairneB 
to  give  a  dance  ycrponTb  y  cefia  AOMa  TaHUbi 
polka  I'poulka]  nojibxa 
tango  ['taeg'gou]  TaHro 
twist  [twist]  TBHCT 
waltz  [worls]  Banbc 
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to  accompany  [a'kAmpam]  aKKOMnaimpoBaTb 

She  accompanied  me  at  the  piano.  Ona  aKKOMnaHnpoBana  MHe 
na  (j)opTennaHO. 

to  appreciate  [o'pri:  Jieit]  noHHMaTb,  ueHHTb 

We  appreciate  Glinka’s  music  for  its  folk  character.  Mbi  ueriHM 
My3biKy  Tjihhkh  3a  ee  napoAHOCTb. 
to  interpret  [in'ta:prit]  ncnoA- 

HHTb,  HHTepnpeTHpoBaTb, 
pacKpbiBatb  xyAOHiecTBeH- 
Hblft  33MbICejl  npOH3BeAeHHH 
I  like  the  way  she  inter¬ 
prets  Beethoven.  Mne  npa- 
niiTCfl,  nai<  oiia  HcnonuaeT 
BeTXoneiia. 

to  play  |plei|  HrpaTb 

to  play  the  guitar  HrpaTb  na 
rmape 

to  play  a  tune  on  the  guitar 

CbirpaTb  MejioAHio  ua  rhTape 
to  play  by  notes  HrpaTb  no 

MOT  AM 

to  play  by  ear  HrpaTb  na 
cviyx 

u.  8M> 


‘‘I’ve  never  heard  him  play  so 
enthusiastically.” 


to  sing  [sir)]  (sang,  sung)  neTb 

Sing  us  one  of  your  new  ballads.  CnofiTe  HaM  oAHy  H3  cbohx 

HOBbix  6a;maA. 

to  sing  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  guitar  neTb  noA  aKKOMna- 
HHMeHT  THTapbl 

to  sing  out  of  tune  (JiajibiiiHBUTb 
to  trumpet  TpySnTb 


C.  ILLUSTRATION  OF  USE 

SUBSTITUTION  PATTERNS 

1)  “Can  you  play  the  piano?” 

the  violin 
the  guitar 
the  trumpet 

“Yes,  a  little.” 

2)  “What  are  you  going  to  play?” 

to  give  us 
to  perform 

“I’d  like  to  play  a  new  song  by  Petrov.” 

a  sonata  by  Beethoven 
a  piece  from  the  Tchaikovsky  concerto 
a  tune  of  my  own 

3)  “Could  you  play  that  melody  on  the  guitar?” 

this  song 
Chopin’s  sonata 
this  dance  tune 

“No,  I’d  rather  play  it  on  the  piano.” 

the  accordion 
the  violin 

4)  “What  sort  of  concert  is  that?” 

“It’s  an  evening  of  classical  music.” 

a  concert  chamber 

a  show  symphonic 

light 
jazz 
Soviet 

5)  “Well,  what  can  you  say  of  it?” 

his  music 
this  concerto 
her  symphony 

a)  “Oh,  1  enjoyed  it  very  much:  it’s  so  beautiful.” 

tuneful 

original  and  deep 
lyrical 


b)  “In  fact  I  disliked  it:  it’s 
too  noisy.” 
very  complex 
trivial 

very  strange 

6)  “Have  you  heard  my  brother 
(sister)  sing?” 

Robert 
Petrov 

“Yes,  he  (she)  has  a 
beautiful  voice.” 
pleasant 
sweet 

rather  hoarse 
unpleasant 

7)  “May  I  have  this  dance  with 
you?” 

waltz 
tango 

“Oh,  with  pleasure.” 

8)  “Would  you  care  for  a  dance,  Helen?” 

“I’m  sorry,  but  I’m  engaged.” 

I’m  not  very  good  at  dancing  this 

I’m  awfully  tired 

I’ve  already  promised  Jack 

9)  “The  band  is  playing  a  bit  too  fast.” 

a  bit  too  loud 
rather  badly 
awfully 
out  of  tune 

“That’s  right.” 


“Thanks  awfully,  but  I’ve  ji  ;t  had 
my  dinner.” 


CONVERSATIONS 

L 


"Could  you  play  this  melody  on  the  guitar?” 

"I  wonder  if  it  is  good  on  a  string  instrument.” 

“Do  try  it." 

"But  I  haven’t  got  the  notes.” 

“Never  mind,  you’ll  be  able  to  play  the  tune  by  ear.” 


IL 

"Do  you  piny  the  piano?” 

"Well,  a  little,  I  look  mil«k  lr».oil»,  hill  It  win  long  ago  " 

tin  I 


“Here’s  a  little  poem,  I  wrote  it  myself.  Can  you  set  it  to  music?’’ 
“It’s  not  so  easy,  but  I’ll  try.  I’ll  see  if  it  suits  some  of  the 
melodies  I  know.” 


Ill 

“What  do  you  usually  do  on  Sundays,  Mary?” 

“That  depends.  Sometimes  I  stay  at  home  and  read  a  book  or 
play  the  piano.  Sometimes  I  go  to  a  concert.” 

“I  know  you’re  very  musical.  Does  your  younger  sister  like  music, 
too?” 

“I  wouldn’t  say  so.  She  prefers  the  cinema.” 


IV 

“They  are  giving  a  new  opera  at  the  Opera  House.” 
“What  is  it?” 

It  is  Tosca." 

“Have  they  got  a  good  tenor  for  Cavaradoci?” 

“Of  course,  there  is  a  new  singer  with  a  charming  voice.” 


V 

“What’s  on  the  programme  at  the  Philharmonic  next  Saturday?” 
“There  are  three  participants:  a  pianist  and  two  violinists.” 

“Yes,  but  what  is  their  programme?” 

“Oh,  the  pianist  will  do  a  piece  of  Beethoven  and  the  violinists 
will  play  two  or  three  pieces  of  Tchaikovsky.” 

“Well,  you  aren’t  very  exact.  I  think  I’ll  have  to  see  the  bill 
myself.” 


VI 

“You’re  singing  out  of  tune.” 

“That  can’t  be,  here  are  the  notes.” 

,  “Well,  let  me  accompany  you  on  the  piano  and  you’ll  see.” 
“Yes,  that  was  the  note  do  and  I  took  mi." 


VII 

“That  boy  has  a  marvellous  ear  for  music.” 

“Isn’t  it  surprising  how  he  sings  anything  the  first  time  he  heard  it?" 
“And  the  voice  is  good,  too.” 

“A  little  hoarse  maybe  but  very  pleasant  to  the  ear.” 
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VIII 


“Have  you  ever  heard  Robert  sing?  They  say  he’s  very  musical.” 
“Oh,  yes.  I  once  heard  him  sing.  A  number  of  people  couldn’t 
resist1  the  power  of  his  voice.” 

“I  only  hope  he  won’t  do  his  songs  at  the  party  on  Saturday.” 
“No,  he  won’t,  he  has  a  sore  throat.” 


IX 


“This  is  a  very  tuneful  melody.” 

“It  is  a  Cuban  folk-song.” 

“I  love  folk-songs,  they  are  so  original  unlike  anything  else.” 
“That’s  right,  there  is  nothing  like  folk-songs — they  are  so  natural 
and  tuneful.” 


X 

“You  must  have  a  special  liking  to  jazz  music.  All  your  records 
are  in  this  line.” 

“Well,  it  is  not  exactly  so.  Mine  are  not  all  jazz  music  records — 
there  are  pieces  of  symphonic  music,  too.” 

“Not  very  many  of  them  . .  .” 

“Well,  jazz  music  is  essentially  folk  music,  I  can’t  understand 
this  dislike  of  yours.” 


XI 

“Is  it  a  big  ensemble?” 

“There  are  six  of  them  —  a  banjo,  an  accordion,  a  flute,  a  har¬ 
monica  and  what  else  ...” 

“They  can’t  do  without  a  guitar?” 

“Well,  yes,  there  are  two  guitars.” 


XII 

“How  wonderfully  she  dances!” 

“No  wonder,  she’s  a  dance  stylist.” 

“You  don’t  say  so!  She’s  a  chemist.” 
“That’s  right.  Ball  dances  is  her  hobby.” 


1  lo  resist  |ri'/.ist|  od.  itunccm 
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XIII 


“May  I  have  the  next  dance  with  you,  Jill?” 

“You’re  a  bit  late,  Johnny.  I’ve  promised  it  to  Paul.  Ask  Nell.” 
“Thanks,  but  I’ve  just  danced  with  her.” 


A  STORY 

(Nick  tells  his  mother  of  his  visit  to  a  friend.) 

Yesterday  I  spent  a  most  wonderful  evening  with  Peter  and  his 
family.  Peter  is  so  gifted.  To  begin  with  he  speaks  English  like 
a  born  Englishman.  He  plays  the  piano,  the  accordion  and  what 
not.  Besides,  he  knows  all  types  of  music  there  exist  in  the  world. 
He  is  especially  fond  of  folk  music.  Peter’s  father  has  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  all  kinds  of  folk  music,  well,  you  know,  European, 
Asian,  African,  there  is  even  an  album  of  Maori  war  dance  music 
from  New  Zealand. 

Well,  yesterday  they  had  a  big  day.  Somebody  gave  them  a 
brand-new  record  of  Scottish  folk  music.  I  can’t  say  I  liked  it  at 
the  very  first  hearing.  When  Peter  saw  how  puzzled  I  looked  he 
gave  me  a  whole  lecture  of  what  Scottish  music  is. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Scots  have  quite  an  original  musical 
tradition.  They  like  various  wind  instruments  like  horns,  flutes, 
trumpets;  but  of  course  their  national  pride  is  the  bagpipe.  It 
seems  improbable  but  they  manage  to  play  all  sorts  of  music  on 
the  bagpipe,  like  military  marches,  monotonous  songs,  lyric  love 
songs  and  marvellous  ballads  of  the  past  times.  Some  of  these 
ballads  are  ancient,  some  are  modern  ones,  but  they  are  always 
tuneful  and  often  vivacious.  The  musicians  play  by  ear,  or  they 
may  play  by  notes.  Often  the  musician  is  the  poet  at  the  same 
time.  He  composes  a  poem  and  sets  it  to  music,  or  better  still 
he  composes  a  poem  while  he  is  playing  the  tune.  This  is  a  tra¬ 
dition  that  goes  back  to  Middle  Ages  to  the  famous  Scottish  bards 
who  glorified  the  immortal  Robert  Bruce  and  the  beautiful  Mary 
of  the  Stuarts,  the  Queen  of  Scots.  I  wouldn’t  know  it  if  Peter 
hadn’t  told  me.  And  believe  it  or  not,  I  began  to  really  like  the 
Scottish  music  after  1  learned  all  this.  Would  you  care  to  listen 
to  it,  Mummy? 
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AT  A  FINE  ARTS 
EXHIBITION 

• 

HA  BbICTABKE 

II30EPA3HTEJIbH0r0 

HCKYCCTBA 


A.  SITUATIONS 

1)  You  tell  your  new  friend  (a  stranger)  about  the  picture  gal¬ 
leries  (Fine  Arts  Museum)  of  your  town. 

2)  You  inquire  of  a  museum  attendant  or  guide  what  works  of 
art  are  represented  in  the  museum. 

3)  You  are  a  guide  of  your  school  gallery. 

4)  You  compare  notes  with  a  friend  of  the  exhibition  you 
visited. 

5)  You  discuss  the  picture  of  your  fellow  amateur  painter. 

6)  You  talk  with  a  friend  about  your  favourite  painters  and  their 
pictures. 

7)  You  make  arrangement  with  a  friend  to  visit  a  newly  opened 
show. 

8)  You  discuss  different  trends  in  painting. 

9)  You  talk  on  life  and  creative  activities  of  artists  in  socialist 
and  capitalist  societies. 

10)  You  discuss  the  problem  “Painting  and  Photography”. 

11)  Two  amateur  painters  exchange  practical  advice  on  the  pic¬ 
tures  they  are  painting. 

12)  You  talk  with  an  artist  in  his  studio  (on  his  creative  activi¬ 
ties  and  plans). 


B.  TOPICAL  VOCABULARY 

1 

art  | at  |  itCHya'liio 

applied  ait  iipm  hi  line'  in  i  y  <  tm» 

Nlie  li  iltnlylim  ml  . . n‘im  i  . . 


Fine  Arts  H3o6pa3HTejibHoe  ncKyccTBo 

Painting,  drawing  and  sculpture  are  Fine  Arts.  >KiiBomicb,  rpa- 
cjiHKa  h  cKy;ibnTypa  —  bham  H3o6pa3HTejibiioro  ncnyccTBa. 
folk  art  HapoAHoe  HCKyccTBO 
graphic  ['graefik]  art  rpaijiHKa 
work  of  art  npoH3BeAeHHe  ncKyccTBa 
painting  ['peintig],  1)  >KHBonncb,  acaHp  (bha)  JKHBonncn 
battle  painting  daTanbuaa  jKHBonHCb 
genre  [sanr]  painting  xcanpOBaH  jKiiBonncb 
landscape  painting  neH3a>KHaa  xoiBonucb 
mural  ['mjuaral]  painting  (JjpecKOBaa  >KHBonncb 
Syn.  fresco  painting 

seascape  painting  MopcKofi  neH3a>K,  Mapima 
2)  KapTHHa,  pocnncb 

oil  painting  KapTHHa,  HanHcamiafl  MacnniibiMH  KpacnaMH 
still  life  nariopMopT 
sculpture  ('skAlpt^a]  CKyabrnypa 

The  sculpture  of  this  fountain  is  magnificent.  CKyjibnTypa  9Toro 

cj)OHTaHa  BeaHKOJienHa. 

antique  [sen'ti:k]  sculpture  aiiTHHHaa  cKynbntypa 


2 

artist  ['artist]  xyAOJKHHK 

connoisseur  [,koni'sa:]  3HaTOi<,  nemiTejib 

He  was  a  great  connoisseur  in  (of)  Dutch  painting.  Oh  6hji 

6oabUlHM  3H3TOKOM  TOJinaHACKOH  JKHBOniiCH. 
engraver  [m'greiva]  rpaBep 
guide  [gaid]  tha,  SKcnypcoBOA 
master  ['mastaj  bcjihkhh  xyAOWHHK,  MacTep 
painter  ['peinta]  xyAOWHHK,  auiBonHceu. 
animal  painter  aHHMaJWCT 
landscape  painter  neii3a>KHCT 
painter  of  seascapes  MapHHHCT 
sitter  ['sita]  HaTypmHK 
Sy&.  model  ['modi] 
sculptor  ['skAlpta]  cKyjibmop 


3 

brush  [brAj1]  KHCTb;  the  brush  HCKyccTBO  xyAOJKHHKa 

This  picture  belongs  to  the  brush  of  Goya.  3ia  KapTHHa  npn 
HaAJieiKHT  KHCTH  TOHH. 

canvas  ['kaenvas]  1)  xojict;  2)  nonoTHo,  KapTHHa 
Look  at  this  canvas.  B3rjniHH  Ha  3Ty  Kaprany. 
easel  ['i:zl]  Mo^bdepT 


paint  [  peint]  Kpacna 

oil  paints  Mac;iHHbie  KpacKH 
Syn.  oils 

palette  ['paelit]  1)  najiHTpa;  2) 
TBopnecKan  MaHepa  xyAow- 
HHKa 

Looking  at  the  picture  one 
could  tell  painter’s  palette 
at  once.  Tlpn  B3TJIHAC  na 
KapTHiiy  cpaay  ny bctbob3- 
.nacb  na^HTpa  xyAO>KHHKa. 
sketch  [sketj-]  HaSpocox,  stioa 
Syn.  study 

water-colour  ['wa:ta,kAla]  aKBa- 
peAb 
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cartoon  [ka;'tu:n]  KapHKaTypa 
( npeuM .  no.THTHMecKaa) 
drawing  ['drong]  pncynoK 

pencil  drawing  pncyHOK  Ka- 
paHAaniOM 

engraving  [in'greivig]  rpaBiopa 
masterpiece  ['mastapiis]  uieAeBp 
picture  ['piktja]  KapTHHa 
print  [print]  scTawn 
portrait  ['po:trit]  nopTpeT 
self-portrait  aBTonopTpeT 
statue  ['staetju:]  craTya 

That  was  the  statue  of  Neptune.  3to  6biJia  CTaTya  HenTyHa. 
statuette  [,stset ju'et]  cTaTyaraa 
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background  ['bsekgraund]  3aAHHft  miaH,  <]ioh 

In  the  picture  one  can  see  a  castle  with  a  background  of  hills. 
Ha  KapTHHe  6hji  H3o6pa>KeH  3hmok  Ha  cJioHe  xojimob. 
colouring  ['kAlarig]  KonopHT 
foreground  ['faigraund]  nepeAHHH  nnafi 
life  [laif]  naTypa,  >KH3Hb 

life-like  caobho  jkiiboii;  oueiib  iioxojkhII 
to  paint  from  life  imcan.  c  nnrypi.i 
life-sized  ii  4inrypn.ni.il yio  iiejiii'iimy 
shade  | Jeid |  oneilOH,  TOUl. 

subject  I'sAh'lgkl |  I)  u’mh,  ')  ndi.i*i  i,  ii|h'/imim 


view  [vju:]  1)  bha 

view  of  the  town  bha  ropoAa 
2)  OCMOTp 

to  be  on  view  6biTb  BbiCTaBjiemibiM  n,Jin  o6o3peHH5i,  skcitohh- 
poBaTbcn 


classicism  ['klaesisizm]  KjiaccHUH3M;  CAeAOBarme  KJiaccHHecKHM  06- 
pa3uaM 

impressionism  [lm'prejomzm]  HMnpeccHOHH3M 
realism  ['rializm]  peajiH3M 

Socialist  realism  cou,HajiHCTHMecKHH  peajiH3M 
Renaissance  [ri'neisons]  PeHeccaHC,  Bo3po>KAeHHe 
style  [stall]  CTHjib 

The  picture  was  in  the  style  of  Rembrandt.  KapTima  6buia 
nanncaHa  b  CTHjie  (npoH3BeAeHHH)  PeM6paHATa. 
trend  [trend]  HanpaBjieHHe  b  HcnyccTBe,  TeHAeHmm 

His  pictures  established  a  new  trend  in  modern  painting.  Ero 
KapTHHbi  yTBepAHJiH  HOBoe  HanpaBJieHne  b  coBpeMeHHOH  >khbo- 
micn. 
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authentic  [o:'0entik]  noAJiHHHbifi,  AocroBepHbiH 
distinct  [dis'tigkt]  oTqeTJiHBbiH,  hcho  pa3JiHHHMbin 

All  the  shades  in  the  picture  were  quite  distinct.  Bee  ottchkh 

Ha  KapTHHe  6bIJIH  HCHO  pa3JIHHHMbI. 
marvellous  ['mavalos]  qyAHbifi,  qyAecHbiii 
nude  [nju:d]  ofiHa>KeHHbiH 
vague  [veig]  neHCHbifi,  HeonpeAejieHHbiii 
vague  resemblance  OTAajieHHoe  cxoactbo 
valuable  ['vaeljuabl]  ueHHbiH 

The  Tretyakov  Gallery  is  famous  for  its  valuable  collections 
of  works  of  Russian  masters.  TpeTbHKOBCKan  rajiepea  H3BecTHa 
CBOHMH  UeHHblMH  KOJIJieKU.H51MH  KapTHH  pyCCKHX  MaCTepOB. 


to  convey  [kon'vei]  nepeAaBaTb  (HanpiiMep:  HAeio,  qyBCTBo  h  t.  a.) 
This  picture  conveys  to  you  some  idea  of  man’s  beauty.  3Ta 
KapTHHa  nepeAaeT  HAeio  qejiOBeqecKoii  KpacoTbi. 
to  depict  [di'pikt]  H3o6pajKaTb 

Several  men  on  horseback  were  depicted  in  the  background.  ITa 
33AHeM  njiane  6buio  H3o6pajKeHO  HecKOJibKO  bc3AHhkob. 
to  execute  ['eksikju:t]  BbinojiHHTb,  HcnojiHHTb 

The  landscape  painting  was  executed  with  great  skill.  nefi3a>K 

.  6bIJI  BbinOJlHCH  C  60JIbHJHM  HCKyCCTBOM. 
to  exhibit  [ig'zibit]  BbieraBjmTb,  yqacTBOBaTb  b  BbiCTaBKax 
Syn.  to  display 


to  mould  [mould]  jiemiTb,  npHAaBaTb  (jiopMy,  oTJiHBaTb 

He  moulded  the  head  of  a  girl  out  of  plain  clay.  Oh  BbiJieriHJi 
rOJIOBy  AeBOHKH  H3  06bIKH0BeHH0H  rJIHHbl. 
to  paint  [peint]  micaTb  KpacKaxm,  3aHHMarbC5i  jKHBonucbio;  H3o6pa- 
*aTb 

He  painted  a  big  ship  in  the  foreground.  Ha  nepeAHeM  njiaHe 
OH  H3o6pa3HA  (HapHCOBajl)  SojIblHOH  KOpafijlb. 
to  portray  [po:'trei]  H3o6pa>Karb;  pHCOBaTb  nopipeT 

He  portrayed  poor  peasants  rather  realistically.  Oh  H3o6pa>Kaji 
CeAHbix  KpecrbJiH  AocraTomio  peamicnmecKH. 
to  represent  [(repri'zent]  1)  npeAcraBjiHTb 

The  masters  of  the  Renaissance  were  represented  at  this  exhi¬ 
bition  rather  well.  Maerepa  anoxn  Bo3po>KAeHHH  6buiH  na  stoh 
BbicTaBKe  npeACTaBjieHbi  AOBOJibHO  nojmo. 

2)  H3o6pan<aTb,  noKa3biBaTb,  npeACTaBjmTb 
co6oh 

This  painting  represents  a  hunting  scene.  3ra  KapTHHa  H3o6pa- 
>:<aeT  cueny  oxotm. 
to  restore  [ri'sto:  ]  peeraBpHpoBaTb 

The  picture  was  in  a  very  bad  state  and  it  took  months  to 
restore  it.  KapTHHa  GbiJia  b  oneHb  njioxoM  coctohhhh,  h  nona- 
AobHJiocb  mhoto  MecflueB,  HTodbi  ee  peeraBpHpoBaTb. 
to  sit  [sit]  (sat,  sat)  no3iipoBaTb 

I’d  like  to  paint  your  portrait,  will  you  sit  for  me?  91  6bi 
xoTeji  HamicaTb  Barn  nopTpeT,  bu  6yAeTe  no3iipoBaTb  Miie? 
to  sketch  [sket]’ ]  AejiaTb  HaSpocKH,  3CKH3bi 
to  treat  [tri:t]  TpaKTOBaTb 

The  subjects  of  her  paintings  can  be  treated  in  a  different  way. 
Cio/KeTbi  ee  npoH3BeAemiH  mojkho  TpaKTOBaTb  no-pa3iioMy. 
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collection  [kaTekJan]  KOjuieKiwa,  codpaime  (npoH3BeAeHHH) 
private  collection  nacTHaa  ko.tjickli.H5i 

This  picture  by  Rembrandt  belongs  to  the  private  collection 
of  some  British  connoisseur  and  that’s  why  it  is  represented 
here  only  by  a  copy.  3Ta  KapTHHa  PeiwSpaiTATa  bxoaht  b  uacTiiyio 
KOJijieKHHio  OAHoro  aurjuiHCKoro  KOJiJieKUHOHepa,  noaTOMy  OHa 

npeACTaBJieHa  3Aecb  TOJibKo  Konnefi. 
exhibition  [,eksTbiJan]  BbicTaBKa,  3KCno3HUHH 

We  were  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  modern  painting  yesterday. 
Bqepa  mm  6biJin  Ha  exeeroAHOH  BbicraBice  coBpeMeHHOH  jkhbohhch. 
gallery  ['gaelori]  KapTHHHaa  rajiepea 

the  National  Gallery  (London)  HaHHOiiajibHan  rajiepesi  (b  JIoh- 
AOHe;  oahh  H3  KpynHeHUiHX  b  Miipe  My3eeB  eBponeiicKoro  H3o6pa- 
3HTeJlbHOrO  HCKyCCTBa) 
museum  [mjm'ziam]  My3eii 
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the  Pushkin  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  My3efl  H30(5pa3HTe;ibHbix 
HCKyccTB  hm.  A.  C.  nyuiKima  (MoCKBa) 
the  Russian  Museum  PyccKHH  My3eft  (JleHHHrpaa) 
the  Hermitage  ['haimitidj]  3pMHTa>K  (JIeHHHrpa,n) 

C.  ILLUSTRATION  OF  USE 
SUBSTITUTION  PATTERNS 

1)  “What  do  you  say  to  visiting  the  Picture  Gallery?” 

the  Fine  Arts  Museum 
the  exhibition  of  R.  Kent's 
landscapes 
the  exhibition  of  graphic  art 
the  exhibition  of  works  by 
William  Hogarth 
the  display  of  children’s 
drawings 

“Oh,  I’d  gladly  go.” 

2)  “In  what  room  are  (is)  antique  sculptures  exhibited?” 

works  of  applied  arts  displayed 
the  art  of  the  on  view 

Renaissance 

“It  is  on  the  ground  floor.” 

the  second  room  to  the  right 
in  the  left  wing  of  the  Museum 
in  Room  15 

3)  “I’d  like  to  draw  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  still  life.” 

water-colour 
picture 
engraving 
sculpture 
drawing 
portrait 
fresco 

“Oh,  it’s  wonderful!” 

marvellous 
impressive 
just  splendid 
too  lovely  for  words 

4)  “Who  painted  this  picture?” 

piece 
seascape 

“It  belongs  to  the  brush  of  a  famous  Russian  painter.” 

an  unknown  Dutclj  portrait  painter 
a  world  known  landscapist 
French  animal  painter 
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5)  “What  does  this  artist  generally  depict  in  his  pictures?” 

canvases 

works 

“Different  things.  In  this  one,  for  example,  he  depicts 

a  genre  scene.” 

a  busy  street 

an  oriental  market 

an  evening  in  autumn 

the  stormy  sea 

a  caravan  in  the  desert 


6)  “I  can’t  make  out  what’s 
depicted  in  the  foreground.” 

the  background 
the  middleground 
the  distance 

“It’s  obviously  a  horseman.” 

a  rock 
a  sail 
a  haystack 

7)  “What  idea  does  this  pic¬ 
ture  convey?” 

“To  my  mind,  the  picture  con¬ 
veys  an  idea  of  man’s  beauty.” 
an  idea  of  strength  of 
human  spirit 
an  idea  of  mother’s  love 
a  sense  of  space  (light) 

8)  “What  colours  does  this 
painter  prefer?” 

tones 

shades 

“He  executes  his  pieces 
mostly  in  bright  colours.” 
dark  tones 
warm  shades 

9)  “What  school  of  (trend  in) 
painting  does  this  artist  be¬ 
long  to?” 

“His  works  are  typical  spec¬ 
imens  of  classicism.” 

romanticism 
realism 
old  Flemish 
School 


2/1 


CONVERSATION'S 


I 

“Today’s  newspaper  reads  an  exhibition  of  amateur  painters  is 
to  be  opened  at  the  city  Fine  Arts  Museum  next  month.” 

“Oh,  that’s  what  George  told  me  about  last  week.  He  will 
also  take  part  in  this  show.” 

“Will  he  really?  Can  he  produce  anything  sensible?” 

“Certainly,  he  can.  The  latest  landscape  1  saw  in  his  studio 
caught  my  imagination.  I  think  he’ll  be  a  success  at  this  exhi¬ 
bition.” 


II 

“Does  your  gallery  contain  contemporary  British  painting?” 
“Unfortunately,  not.  It  specializes  only  in  the  arts  and  culture  of 
the  Far  East  and  India.” 

“I’d  like  to  see  the  works  of  modern  Indian  artists.  Where  are 
they  displayed?” 

“They  are  on  the  second  floor.” 


Ill 

“Do  you  often  discuss  art  with  Jill?” 

“Very  seldom.” 

“Why,  she’s  so  keen  on  modern  art.” 

“That’s  right.  But  whenever  we  start  discussing  it  we  just  quarrel.”1 


IV 

“What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Jones”  works?” 

“Well,  he’s  a  brilliant  landscape  painter,  isn’t  he?” 

“On  the  whole  he  is,  but  there’s  one  thing  I’m  not  sure  I  like 
about  his  canvases.” 

“What  is  it  that  you  don’t  like  about  them?” 

“You  see,  his  colours  are  too  dark.  Don’t  you  think  so?” 


V 

“Oh  look  at  this  picture,  it’s  a  masterpiece,  I  believe!” 
“Masterpiece,  you  say?  What  makes  you  think  so?” 


1  to  quarrel  ['kworal]  ccopiiThca 
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“Because  it  conveys  its  meaning  with  such  a  great  feeling.” 

“It’s  just  exaggeration.1  The  painting  isn’t  too  bad,  indeed,  but  I 
wouldn’t  dub  it  a  masterpiece.” 


VI 

“Whose  portrait  is  that?” 

“Which  do  you  mean,  who  painted  the  picture  or  who  is  painted 
in  it?” 

“Well,  I’d  like  to  know  both.” 

“It’s  Repin’s  picture  of  . . .  Repin.  That  is,  it’s  his  self-portrait." 


VII 

“This  little  portrait  is  of  great  value  though  it  cost  the  Gallery 
only  a  few  hundred  pounds.” 

“How’s  that?” 

“The  matter  is  that  the  picture  was  bought  unrecognized  and  last 
year  the  experts  found  that  it  belonged  to  the  brush  of  Goya.” 
“It’s  rather  curious.  I  have  several  little  oil  pictures  at  home. 
Don’t  you  think  I  must  take  them  to  an  expert?” 


VIII 

“This  abstract  painting  is  quite  unusual.” 

“And  the  way  some  of  such  ‘works’  are  produced  is  still  more 
unusual.  I  just  saw  ‘painting’  a  picture  of  this  kind  in  the  studio 
of  a  fashionable  French  artist.” 

“Well,  did  he  use  some  unusual  technique?” 

“Oh,  yes,  rather.  He  made  a  man  and  a  woman  dance  barefoot 
over  a  canvas  on  which  oil  paints  had  been  spread.  Thus  he  pro¬ 
duced  most  of  his  famous  pictures.” 

IX 

“Would  you  like  to  sit  for  a  picture,  Mary?” 

“I’d  like  to,  but  I  haven’t  got  the  patience  for  that.  Will  it  last 
long?” 

“No,  it’ll  take  me  only  an  hour  to  make  a  sketch.” 

“That’s  too  long.  Nick  will  manage  to  make  that  in  half  as  much 
time  so  I’d  better  sit  for  him.” 

“Well,  you  have  a  free  choice.” 


1  exaggeration  [ig,zjed3o'rci / on]  npcyiie/nuirinio 


X 


“I  can’t  tell  what  is  depicted  in  the  right  middle  distance.” 

“I’m  not  surprised:  you’re  standing  too  close  to  the  picture.  If  you 
stepped  back  you’d  see  much  better.  The  artist  uses  certain  tech¬ 
nique.” 

“I’d  gladly  follow  your  advice,  but  I’m  short-sighted,  you  know, 
and  I  left  my  specs  at  home.” 

XI 

“Speaking  of  still  life  —  how  do  you  like  this  one?” 

“It’s  fine.  The  chicken  looks  pretty  delicious.  But  as  to  the 
apples,  they  are  a  bit  too  blue.” 

“You  aren’t  an  expert  in  painting,  for  sure.  You  took  the  turkey 
for  a  chicken  and  plums  for  apples.” 

“Well,  am  I  to  blame  for  that?  Isn’t  it  the  painter  who  misled 
me,  eh?” 


STORY  1 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  FINE  ARTS  MUSEUM 

Last  month  our  tutor  arranged  a  group  visit  to  the  city  Fine 
Arts  Museum.  When  we  came  there  we  were  met  by  the  guide 
who  told  us  the  history  of  the  Museum  and  how  its  collections 
had  started.  The  Museum  was  founded  at  the  end  of  the  19th 
century. 

Then  the  guide  took  us  to  the  first  room.  It  contained  a  rich 
collection  of  antique  sculptures,  mostly  Greek  and  Roman.  I  was 
surprised  at  the  great  skill  of  ancient 'sculptors.  The  figures  were 
so  realistic,  full  of  energy  and  life. 

In  another  room  were  the  paintings  which  represented  the  epoch 
of  the  Renaissance.  Many  of  the  pictures  were  of  religious  content 
and  it  wasn’t  easy  to  understand  them  without  the  guide’s  expla¬ 
nations.  But  the  great  masters  of  those  times  painted  not  only 
gods  and  angels  but  also  scenes  taken  from  everyday  life  and 
portraits  of  ordinary  people.  Unfortunately,  the  Museum  possesses 
only  a  few  originals  of  the  Renaissance  painters.  Most  of  the 
artists,  such  as  Michelangelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  others  are 
represented  by  copies. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  works  of  masters  of  later  pe¬ 
riods,  too.  Those  artists  belonged  to  the  classic  and  romantic 
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schools  in  painting.  Several  canvases  were  simply  brilliant  and  it 
was  hard  to  tear  oneself  away  from  them. 

The  guide  said  the  old  masters  had  paid  special  attention  to 
the  composition  of  a  picture,  precision1  in  lines  and  colour  effects. 
All  the  objects  and  people  in  pictures  were  depicted  so  vividly, 
so  life-like,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  notice  the  painter’s 
technique.  Here  the  guide  cited  Oscar  Wilde  as  saying  that  one 
should  be  able  to  say  of  a  picture  not  that  it  is  ‘well  painted’, 
but  that  it  is  ‘not  painted’  at  all.  Each  of  us  enjoyed  that  sen¬ 
timent.8 

But  what  struck  me  most  of  all  was  the  room  where  the 
pictures  representing  the  19th  century  realism  were  displayed. 
One  could  stand  for  hours  in  front  of  those  canvases  and  admire 
them. 

We  also  liked  the  section  of  Soviet  painting.  As  the  guide 
said  here  one  could  form  an  idea  of  what  has  been  achieved  in 
the  fifty  years  of  Soviet  painting  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  only 
some  of  the  outstanding  works  by  Soviet  masters  were  on  view. 

Such  pictures  as  A  Partisan’s  Mother  by  S.  Gerasimov,  Lenin 
Speaking  at  the  Third  Y.  C.  L.  Congress  by  B.  Ioganson  and 
others  still  stand  in  my  eyes.  My  attention  was  attracted  by 
a  humble  painting,  entitled  Cyclist:  a  young  lad,  obviously  a  work¬ 
er,  standing  with  a  bicycle  near  the  highway  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  several  tall  modern  buildings.  The  picture  gives  the 
feeling  of  distance  and  atmosphere.  Everything  in  the  picture  is 
characteristic  of  Soviet  life. 

We  all  liked  the  visit  to  the  Museum  immensely.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  the  visit  didn’t  last  very  long  and  we  skipped3  a  great  deal 
of  interesting  works  of  art.  I  think  I  must  go  to  the  Museum 
again  and  study  the  exhibits  more  thoroughly.4 


STORY  2 

(Jim  Smith,  a  senior  form  pupil,  is  making  a  report  on  English 
painters  at  the  school  Fine  Arts  Club.) 


ENGLISH  PAINTERS 

I’d  like  to  tell  you  a  few  words  about  the  most  renowned 
artists  of  England  and  give  you  a  touch  on  their  creative  ac¬ 
tivities. 


1  precision  [pri'sisari]  TomtocTb 

2  sentiment  ['sentimant]  BbicKa3biBaitHe 

3  to  skip  nepecKaKHBaTb,  ^iponycnaTb 

4  thoroughly  ['OArali]  TuuiTc.nt.iio 
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Some  of  the  greatest  foreign  masters  were  attracted  to  Britain 
by  honours  and  titles  of  nobility.1  Among  them  was  Van  Dyck 
[vam'daik],  the  famous  Flemish  painter,  who  married  the  daughter 
of  a  lord  and  lived  in  England  for  a  long  time.  He  was  the  father 
of  the  English  portrait  school.  His  main  successors  were  like  him 
foreigners. 

The  first  truly  English  painter  was  William  Hogarth  ['houqaQ] 
(1697—1764),  For  more  than  a  century  England  was  to  see 
a  brilliant  succession  of  geniuses: 2  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Law¬ 
rence,  Constable  and  Turner. 

One  of  the  glories  of  English  art  is  portrait  painting,  another 
is  landscape.  In  both  directions  it  rose  to  supreme  heights. 

W.  Hogarth  was  born  in  London  in  the  family  of  a  school¬ 
master.  A  rebel 3  and  an  innovator,  Flogarth  was  a  curious  observ¬ 
er  of  people  and  life.  In  his  famous  set  of  pictures  called  Ma- 
riage  a  la  Mode 4 *  and  others  he  vividly  portrayed  the  national 
character. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  f'd^ofwa  'reinldz]  (1723 — 1792)  was  one  of 
the  outstanding  British  portraitists.  He  was  the  first  president  of 
the  Royal  Academy  and  the  principal  painter  of  the  king.  He 
stayed  three  years  in  Rome  copying  Old  Masters.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  his  paintings  have  cracked  and  faded. 

Thomas  Gainsborough  ['qeinzbara]  (1727 — 1788)  was  the  creator 
of  the  EnglisF  schbaToTTandscape,  though  he  had  to  paint  a  lot 
of  portraits,  too.  But  even  in  his  portraits  he  is  an  out-of-door 
painter.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Van  Dyck,  but  his  palette  was 
quite  different. 

John  Constable  ['kAnstabll  (1776 — 1837)  was  one  of  the  greatest 
landscapists  in  history.  At  that  time  there  were  few  people  in 
England  who  appreciated  landscapes.  So  he  had  to  show  his  pic¬ 
tures  in  France  where  he  was  awarded 6  the  gold  medal  for  one  of 
his  paintings. 

Joseph  Turner  (1775 — 1851)  was  a  sailor  at  heart  and  painted 
mostly  marine  subjects.  Fie  tried  to  portray  the  mood  of  the  sea 
through  the  experiences  of  man. 


1  titles  of  nobility  flBopaHCKHe  THTyjibi 

2  genius  ['djhijas]  reHHii 

3  rebel  ['rebl]  fiyirrapb 

4  Mariage  a  la  Mode  «Moahlih  Spans  ( naseaime  cepuu  npou3eedeHuii  Xo- 

eapma) 

6  to  be  awarded  [a'vvD:did]  CfciTb  HarpajnnemibiM 
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SIGHTSEEING. 

AT  A  MUSEUM 

9 

OCMOTP 

ftOCTOHPIIMEHATEJIb- 

IIOCTEH. 

B  MY3EE 


A.  SITUATIONS 


1)  You  tell  a  stranger  or  a  guest  all  about  the  places  of  interest 
in  your  town  (locality). 

2)  You  show  to  a  group  of  visiting  schoolchildren  the  points  of 
interest  of  your  city  (town,  locality). 

3)  You  inquire  of  the  guide  about  a  particular  point  of  interest 
or  an  exhibit. 

4)  Showing  your  city  to  guests,  you  describe  the  places  connected 
with  the  revolutionary  activities  and  partisan  movement. 

5)  You  compare  notes  of  a  sightseeing  tour  or  a  visit  to  a 
museum. 

6)  You  are  a  guide  of  your  school  museum. 

7)  You  discuss  a  plan  of  setting  up  a  school  museum. 

8)  You  discuss  tlie  problem  “Places  of  Historical  Interest  and 
Reconstruction  of  the  City”. 

9)  You  discuss  the  problem  “When  a  Thing  Becomes  an  Exhibit 
of  a  Museum”. 

10)  You  discuss  the  qualities  indispensable  for  a  guide. 


15.  TOPICAL  VOCABULARY 


district  ['distrikt]  paftoH,  oxpyr,  yuacTOK 

industrial  [in'dAstrioll  district  npoMfaiuuieHHbiii  paiioii 
shopping  I' Jopir)]  district  Topronmi  pafiou 
I  live  not  far  from  the  shopping  dr  illed.  VI  aunty  inn  nun  m 
ToproDoro  paliomi. 


Syn.  section  ['sekj'an)  pafioH,  yuaeroK  ropoaa 
business  ['btzms]  section  aeaoBOH  pafioH 
environs  fenviranz]  pi  oKpecraocTH 

The  environs  of  Kiev  are  buried  in  foliage.  OKpecruocTH  KrieBa 
yTonaroT  b  3eaeHH. 

outskirts  ['autska:ts]  pi  OKpamia,  npeaMecTba  (ropoaa) 
in  the  outskirts  of  Ha  OKpamie 
suburb  ['sAba:b]  npHropoa;  pi  OKpecTHOCTH 

Several  residential  areas  have  sprung  up  in  the  suburbs  of  our 
city.  HecKonbKO  hchjihx  pafionoB  noHBHaocb  b  OKpecTiiocTax  Ha- 
tuero  ropoaa. 

2 

cannon  ['ksenan]  nyuuca;  opyane 

castle  ['kccsl]  3aMon,  ABOpeu 

cathedral  [ka'0i:dral]  KatpeapaabHbifi  co6op 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  London  is  a  very  beautiful  building. 
Co6op  cb.  riaBaa  b  JToHaone — oueHb  KpacuBoe  3aaHHe. 
cemetery  ['semitri]  KaaaSHiue 

Karl  Marx^  was  buried  at  Highgate  Cemetery  in  London.  Kapa 
Mapnc  6bia  noxopoHeH  Ha  XaftreftTCKOM  KaaaSume  b  JloHAOHe. 
chapel  ['tf sepal]  qacoBHH,  uepicoBb  (TiopeMHaa,  noanoBan,  AOMOBan) 
ensemble  |an'sd:mbl]  aHcaMdab 

architectural  [,a:ki'tektfaral]  ensemble  apxHTeKTypubift  aHcaM6ab 
fortress  ['faitris]  npenocTb 
monument  ['monjumant]  MOHyMeHT,  nawaraHK 

The  monument  to  Nelson  (the  Nelson  monument)  in  the  centre 
of  Trafalgar  Square  in  London  is  185  feet  high.  LlaMHTHHK 
HeabcoHy  b  ueHTpe  TpaipaabrapcKoft  naomaan  b  JfonaoHe  HMeeT 
BbicoTy  185  (jryTOB. 

Syn.  memorial  naMHTHHK 

to  erect  [i'rekt[  a  monument  (to)  B03ABHrHyTb  naMHTHHK 
Who  is  this  monument  erected  to?  KoMy  B03ABHran  stot  na- 

MHTHHK? 

palace['paelis]  aaopeu 

Buckingham  Palace  EyKHHreMCKHii  ABopeu  (aoHAOHCKasr  pe3Haen- 
hhb  Kopoan) 

remains  [n'meinz]  pi  ocTaTKH  (to,  hto  yueaeao  ot  pa3pymeHHH, 
raSeaH  u  t.  a.) 

You  can  still  see  the  remains  of  Roman  fortresses  in  many 
Danube  towns.  Bo  mhothx  npnayHaficKHX  ropoaax  Bee  eme 
MOJKHO  BHaeTb  0CT3TKH  pHMCKHX  KpenOCTeft. 

Syn.  ruins  ['ruunz]  pi  pymrbi 
sights  [sails]  pi  aocTonpHMeuaTeabHocTH 
Syn.  places  of  interest 

to  see  the  sights  (of)  ocMaTpHBaTb  aocTonpHMeuaTeabHOCTH 
Syn.  to  do  the  sights;  to  go  sightseeing 
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tomb  [tu:m]  1)  Mornaa;  2)  Haarpo6nbifl  naMHTHHK 
tower  ['taua]  6amHH 

the  Tower  (of  London)  Tayap  (apcenaa  H  My3eft  cpeaHeBeKOBoro 
OpyJKHfl) 

3 

exhibition  [,eksi'bijanl  BbicTaBKa 

the  U.S.S.R.  Exhibition  of  Economic  Achievements  Bcecom- 
uaa  BbicTaBKa  aocTH/Keiun'i  napoanoro  xo3HiicTBa 
museum  [mjm'ziam]  My3eu 

archaeological  museum  apxeoaonmecKHft  My3eii 

home  museum  aoM-My3eu 

mansion  ['maenjan]  museum  My3eu-ycaab6a 

museum  of  regional  ['ri:d3anal]  studies  KpaeBeauecKHH  My3eif 

museum  of  oriental  [,o:ri'entl]  art  My3eii  BOCTomioro  HCKyccTBa 

the  British  Museum  BpHTaHCKHH  My3eft  (b  JloHAOHe) 

Karl  Marx  and  Vladimir  Ilyich  Lenin  often  worked  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum  Library.  Kapa  Mapnc  h  BaaauMHp  Habnu  JleHHH 
qacro  pa6oTaan  b  CiidaHOTene  BpaTaHcnoro  My3eH. 


4 


antiquity  [an'tikwiti]  1)  apeBHoeTb,  CTapHHa;  2)  pi  apeBHOCTH 
armour  ['ama]  Boopyxcemre;  aocnexn;  aaTbi;  naHuapb 
■f  carving  ['kavnj]  pe3b6a  no  aepeBy;  pe3Haa  paSora 
^  embroidery  [im'broidari]  BbiuiHBKa 
find  [faind]  Haxoana 

archaeological  find  apxeoaorHqecKan  Haxoana 


fossil  I'fosl]  OKaMeHeaocTb,  hcko 
naeMoe 

glassware  ['glaswea]  cTenao; 
cTeKaHHHbie  H3aeaHH,  no- 
cyaa 

jewellery  [Remain]  aparoueH- 
hocth,  lOBeaHpHbie  H3aeanH 
manuscript  ['manjuskriptl  py- 
KOnHCb 

mummy  ['mAmi]  MyMHH 
pottery  ['patari]  1)  ranHHHbie  H3- 
aeaHH,  (jiaHHc;  2)  nepaMHKa 
rarity  ['reariti]  peanaa  Bemb 
relic  ['reltk]  peanKBHH 
stuffed  [stAft]  animal  qyueao 
>KHBOTHOrO 
vase  [va:z]  Basa 
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style  [stall]  erajib 

baroque  [ba'rouk]  style  crajib'  bapoKKO 

The  baroque  style  is  most  richly  represented  in  this  architectu¬ 
ral  ensemble.  Cthab  bapoKKO  nauboAee  boraio  npeAcraBAen  b  3tom 
apxHTeKTypHOM  aHcaMbjie. 

classic(al)  ['klaesik(l)]  style  KAaccuqecKHH  crajib 

Gothic  ['ga0ik[  style  toth necKHH  CTHAb 

Renaissance  [ra'neisans]  style  cTHAb  peHeccanc 

to  be  built  in  the  Gothic  (baroque,  classic.  Renaissance,  etc.) 

style  6biTb  nocTpoeHHHM  b  tothucckom  (bapoKKO,  KAaccuqecKOM, 

peneccaHC  h  t.  a.)  cnuie 


G 

arch  [at]]  cboa;  apxa 
column  ['katam]  KOAomia 

The  interior  of  the  Parthenon  was  surrounded  by  columns  of  the 
Doric  order.  HuTepbep  TlapcJieHOHa  o6pa30BbiBajia  KOAOHHaAa 
b  AopmiecKOM  cTHJie. 

Syn.  pillar  ['pita]  ctoji6,  onopa,  KOAomia 
cupola  ['kju:pata]  KynoA 

Close  to  the  palace  there  is  a  cathedral  crowned  with  a  huge 
cupola.  Phaom  c  ABopuoM  pacnoAOweH  cobop,  yBeHqaHHbift  or- 
pOMIIblM  KynOJIOM. 

Syn.  dome  [doum]  Kynon,  cboa 
facade  [ta'sa:d]  c[)acaA 

The  facade  of  the  museum  is  a  portico  of  four  Corinthian  col¬ 
umns.  OacaA  My3efl  npeACTaBAHeT  coboii  nopTHK  U3  qeTbipex 

KOpHII(])CKHX  KOAOHH. 
niche  [mtf]  HHiua 

plaque  [pla:k]  MeMopuanbHaa  aocku 
spire  ['spaia]  mniiAb 


7 

architect  ['akitekt]  apxmeKTop 

The  palace  was  built  after  the  design  of  architect  N.  HjBopeu 
6bui  nocTpoeH  no  npoeKTy  apxiiTeKTopa  H. 
curator  [kju'reita]  cMOTpuTeAb,  xpamiTejib  (Myaea) 
guide  [gaid]  ruA,  ancKypcoBOA 
tourist  ['tuarist]  TypucT,  nyTemecTBeHHiiK 

Syn.  sightseer  ['sait,si3]  TypacT,  ocMaTpiiBaioinnu  AoeronpHMoqa- 
TeAbHOCTIi 


8 


bronze  ['branz]  bpoH3a 
clay  [klei]  rAHHa 
gem  [dsem]  AparouemibiH  KaMeHb 
granite  ['graemt]  rpanmr 
ivory  ['aivari]  CAOHOBaa  KOCTb 
fossil  ivory  MaMOHTOBaa  KOCTb 
leather  [Teba]  no>Ka 
marble  ['ma:bl[  MpaMop 
plaster  of  Paris  ['plccsta  av  'psris]  rune 
porcelain  ['pa:slin]  (J)ap(J)op 


9 


guide-book  ['gaid,bik[  cnpaBoqHHK,  nyTeBOAHTeAb 
itinerary  [ai'tinarari]  MapuipyT 

What’s  the  itinerary  of  your  tour?  KaxoB  MapuipyT  Bameii 
3KCI<ypCHH? 

tour  [tua]  nyTeuiecTBue;  noe3AKa;  axcKypcua 
Syn.  excursion  [iks'ka:Jan]  ancKypcua 

to  make  a  tour  of  the  town  coBepuiHTb  BKcnypcuio  no  ropoAy 
visit  ['vizit]  nocemenne,  ancKypcna 
class  visit  yqebHaa  sKCKypcaa 
to  make  a  visit  to  coBepimrrb  SKCKypcuio  b 
Everybody  liked  the  idea  of  making  a  class  visit  to  the 
Tretyakov  Art  Gallery.  BceM  noHpaBHAacb  MbicAb  coBepimnb 
yqebnyio  SKCKypcmo  b  TpeTbaxoBCKyio  raAepeio. 


10 

ancient  ['einjant]  ApeBHiifi,  aHTuqHbifi 

ancient  Greece  [gri:s]  (Rome  [roum])  flpeBHaa  Tpemm  (Phm) 
majestic  [ma'd3estik]  BeAimecTBeiuibiH 
medieval  [,medi'i:val[  cpeAueBeKOBbiu 

The  Gothic  style  is  characteristic  of  the  medieval  architecture 
of  Western  Europe.  ToTHuecKun  craAb  xapai<Tepeu  a  a  a  cpeAue- 
BeKOBOH  apxHTeuTypbi  3anaAHoii  EBponbi. 
memorial  [mi'mairial]  MeMopuaAbHbifl 

Tourists  from  many  countries  visit  the  Karl  Marx  Memorial 
Library  in  London.  TypHcra  H3  MHornx  cipaii  nocemaiOT  Me- 
MopuaAbHyio  OubAiioTeKy  KapAa  Mapxca  b  JloHAOHe. 
picturesque  [,piktjVresk]  xoiBonHCHbift 

unique  [ju:'ni:k]  eAHHCTBeuiibiu  b  cBoeM  poAe,  ynuKaAbiibifl 
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11 

to  admire  [ad'maia]  smth.  (smb.)  BocxHmaTbCH  neM-Ji.  (iccm-a.) 
Everybody  admired  this  monument.  Bee  BocxHmaAHCb  bthm 
MOHyMeHTOM. 

to  be  beautiful  ['bjuitifal]  for  smth.  cAaBHTbcn  neM-n. 

Paris  is  beautiful  for  its  architecture.  riapH>K  CAaBHTCfi  CBoefl 
apxHTeKTypoS. 

to  be  famous  for  smth.  6biTb  3naMeHHTbiM  (H3BecTHbiM)  qeM-A. 

Leningrad  is  famous  for  its  numerous  fine  buildings  most  of 
which  have  both  an  artistic  and  historical  value.  JleHHHrpa^ 
H3BecreH  cbohmh  MHoronHcneHHbiMH  npenpacHbiMH  3^aHHHMH, 
66nbiuaH  nacTb  KOTopbix  obnaAaeT  nan  xyAOKecTBenHon,  Tan  h 
HCTopnnecKOH  ueHHOCTbio. 

to  be  worth  seeing  npeAcraBAHTb  HHTepec  ana  ocMOTpa 

That  town  is  worth  seeing.  Tor  ropoA  ctoht  nocMOTpeTb. 
to  date  [deit]  OTHocuTbca  (o  BpeMemr) 

This  fortress  dates  back  to  the  1st  century  B.  C.  (Before  Christ) 
and  that  arch  dates  back  to  the  5th  century  A.  D.  (Anno 
Domini).  3ra  npenocTb  othochtch  k  I  Bexy  ao  Haniefi  apbi,  a  Ta 
apxa  othochtch  k  V  Bei<y  Hameft  apbi. 
to  do  (did,  done)  smth.  ocMaTpimaTb  hto-a. 

It  took  us  almost  two  hours  to  do  that  old  district.  y  nac  ymno 
nonTH  ABa  naca  Ha  ocmotp  Toro  CTaporo  pafioHa. 
to  dominate  ['dommeit]  smth.  B03BbiuiaTbca,  AOMHHHpoBaTb,  rocnoA* 
CTBOBaTb  HaA  neM-A. 

The  huge  cupola  of  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral  dominates  the  vast 
area  of  Rome.  OrpoMHbift  KynoA  coSopa  cb.  PleTpa  B03BbiinaeTCH 
HaA  SoAbHIHM  paHOHOM  P«Ma. 
to  erect  [1'rekt]  B03ABHraTb,  coopyaoTb 

The  Monument  is  the  name  for  the  high  column  erected  in 
London  to  commemorate  the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  «MoHyMeHT»  — 
Tan  na3biBaeTCH  BbicoKaa  KOAOHHa,  B03AB h th yTaa  b  JIohaoh6 
b  naMHTb  o  SoAbuioM  noH<ape  1666  roAa. 

Syn.  to  raise,  to  build,  to  construct 
to  make  an  entry  AenaTb  3anncb  (b  KHHre  noceTHTeAefi) 

We  enjoyed  our  visit  to  the  museum  and  made  entries  in  the 
visitors’  book.  HaM  oneHb  noHpaBHAOCb  nocemeHHe  Mysea,  h  mu 
cAenaAH  3anncH  b  KHHre  noceTHTevieii. 


C.  ILLUSTRATION  OF  USE 

SUBSTITUTION  PATTERNS 

1)  “What’s  worth  seeing  in  this  city?” 

the  outskirts  of  the  town 
this  locality 

?K2 


2) 


“In  the  first  place  you 
shouldn’t  fail  to  see 
the  cathedral.” 
the  Obelisk  in  remembrance 
of  fallen  soldiers 
the  ruins  of  the  old  fortress 
the  architectural  ensemble 
the  caves 
the  chapel 
the  cemetery 

“What  museums  are  there 
in  the  city?” 

“They  are  many,  but  I’d 
recommend  you  to  visit 
the  Historical  Museum.” 
the  Lenin  Museum 
the  archaeological  museum 
the  ethnographical  museum 
the  Museum  of  Revolution 


“It  doesn’t  leave  much  time  for 
sightseeing!” 


3) 


the  Pushkin  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
the  museum  of  regional  studies 
the  Gorky  Memorial  Home  Museum 

“What’s  of  special  interest  in  this  museum?” 

“It’s  famous  for  its  unique  collection  of  ivory  carvings, 
rare 

marvellous 


interesting 


4)  “What’s  this  object  made  of?” 

“It’s  made  of  bronze.” 

marble 

stone 

porcelain 

leather 


ancient  pottery 

medieval  armoury 

17lh  century  costumes 

icons 

glassware 

fossils 


5)  “What  times  does  this  article  belong  to?” 

exhibit 

thing 

vase 

“It  dates  back  to  the  4th  century  B.  C.” 

the  12th  century  A.  D. 

the  Middle  Ages 

the  time  of  the  Renaissance 

the  prehistorical  epoch 

the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great 

the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire 
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6)  “What’s  the  style  of  this  building?” 

palace 
mansion 
cathedral 

“It  was  built  in  the  classical  style.” 

Gothic 
Renaissance 
baroque 

7)  “What’s  that  structure  over  there?” 

building  to  the  right 

monument  to  the  left 

in  the  distance 
on  the  top  of  the  hill 
behind  the  fountain 
on  the  left  of  the  sky-scraper 

“As  far  as  I  know,  it’s  a  newly  built  school.” 

it  looks  like  an  old  chapel 
it  seems  to  be  a  dwelling  house 
some  theatre 
the  TV  tower 

the  Central  Department  Store 
the  Palace  of  Pioneers 

8)  “Now  I’d  like  to  attract  your 
attention  to  this  spire.” 

column 
arch 

staircase 
monument 

“Oh,  how  magnificent:  it’s 
a  real  piece  of  art.” 

impressive 
fine 

beautiful 
marvellous 

9)  “What  does  this  monument 
commemorate?” 

obelisk 
column 
memorial 

“It  was  raised  in  commemoration  of  the  heroic  defence  of  the  city.” 
set  up  the  battle  at  Stalingrad 

erected  the  launching  of  the  first 

built  artificial  satellite  of  the 

Earth 
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CONVERSATIONS 


I 

“Is  there  anything  worth  seeing  in  your  town?”  „ 

“Oh,  there  are  a  great  many  things  to  see  here.” 

“What  would  you  recommend  me  to  see  in  the  first  place?’ 

“Well,  you  should  see  the  remains  of  the  medieval,  fortress,  the 
botanical  gardens  and,  of  course,  the  local  museum.” 

“I’d  like  to  begin  with  the  latter.  When  is  the  museum  open  to 
the  public?” 

“On  all  the  days  of  the  week  except  Monday,  from  10  a.  m.  to 
6  p.  m.” 


II 

“I  can  see  a  magnificent  palace  on  the  top  of  that  hill*  When 
was  it  built?” 

“It  was  built  in  Catherine’s  times.” 

“It’s  such  a  large  building.  Who  was  it  occupied  by?” 

“It  was  occupied  by  the  landlord’s  family.’ 

“And  what  is  there  now?” 

“Now  it’s  been  turned  into  a  mansion  museum.” 


Ill 

“This  cathedral  looks  really  impressive.” 

“Yes,  Westminster  Abbey  still  remains  an  unsurpassed1  specimen 
of  early  Gothic.” 

“You  sound  like  a  real  guide.  Do  you  happen  to  know  when  it 
was  built?” 

“Certainly  I  do.  It  was  built  as  far  back  as  the  11th  century  and 
rebuilt  in  the  13th  century,  in  which  form  it  exists  today.” 

“One  can  hardly  believe  that!” 


IV 

“Is  this  the  Sightseeing  Bureau?  Can  you  put  us  down  for  a  tour 
of  the  city?”  . 

“Certainly  we  can.  But  the  next  excursion  coach  leaves  in  an  hour. 
Will  the  time  suit  you?” 

“Well,  how  long  does  the  round  last?” 

“Two  hours.” 


1  unsurpassed  ['Anso:'pastl  HenpeB30HfleHHbift 
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“I’m  afraid  we  shan’t  manage  it.  We  may  be  late  for  the  plane. 
Where  can  we  buy  a  guide-book?” 


V 

“Have  you  seen  the  memorial  to  the  heroes  of  World  War  II 
yet?  It  was  unveiled  last  year.” 

“Do  you  mean  the  monument  in  Central  Square?” 

“That’s  right.  You  should  do  it  by  all  means.” 

“Well,  I  saw  some  monument  yesterday  when  on  a  bus  but  I’m 
not  sure  that  was  the  one  you  speak  about.” 

“There’s  no  doubt  you  saw  some  other  monument.  There  are  many 
of  them  in  this  town.  If  you’d  seen  that  memorial,  you  wouldn’t 
have  mixed  it  with  anything  else.” 


VI 

\  ou  say  this  temple  was  built  as  far  back  as  the  2nd  century 
A.  D.” *  * 

“Yes,  it’s  as  old  as  that.” 

‘It  looks  impressive.  In  fact  it’s  the  oldest  building  I’ve  seen  that 
is  in  such  a  good  condition.” 

“It  might  have  looked  still  better  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
earthquake  several  years  ago  which  ruined  it  still  more,” 


VII 

“Are  these  exhibits  genuine  or  only  models?” 

“Does  it  make  any  difference?  For  me  it’s  just  the  same.  I  can 
never  tell  genuine  things  from  their  copies.” 

“This  piece  of  antique  column,  for  one,  is  surely  a  plaster  copy.” 
"Well,  let’s  consult  the  guide-book  ...  Oh,  you’re  just  wrong.  It’s 
authentic,  as  the  book  reads.” 


VIII 

“This  fountain  has  a  rather  large  stone  basin.” 

“Yes,  and  there’s  a  very  interesting  belief  about  it.” 

“You  say  a  belief?  What  is  it  about?” 

“They  say  if  a  visitor  comes  to  this  fountain  at  midnight  and 
drops  a  coin  into  the  water,  he  is  sure  to  return  to  this  city  at 
some  future  time.” 

“Oh,  fine!  And  how  much  is  the  traveller  to  drop  into  it?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  that.” 
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IX 


“Let’s  look  at  that  memorial  closer.  .  , 

“I  can’t  see  any  memorial  here.  Just  ruins  of  a  house. 

“That’s  right.  This  building  was  destroyed  during  World  War  11 
and  it  was  left  unrestored  as  a  natural  monument  of  war. 

“Oh,  that’s  what  it  is!  It’s  undoubtedly  impressive,  I  must  say. 


X 

“Come  on,  I’d  like  to  see  the  collection  of  antique  pottery.  They 
say  it’s  somewhere  on  the  third  floor.” 

“Another  collection?  It’s  impossible!  My  legs  wont  carry  me  any 

“Well,  you  might  wait  for  me  in  the  lobby  if  you  like,  ''iou  don  t 

seem  to  be  very  curious.”  ..  „ 

“In  fact  there  are  too  many  collections  for  my  cunosity. 


XI 

“What  impressed  you  most  of  all?”  ..  . 

“You  know,  Jill,  there  were  so  many  interesting  things  to  see  that 

I  can  hardly  tell  what  was  the  most  impressive.” 

“Well,  how  did  you  like  the  new  suspension  bridge? 

“Oh,  that’s  marvellous  beyond  any  words!  A  surely  impressive 

structure!” 


STORY  1 

(Boris  Ivanov,  a  Muscovite,  was  a  member  of  a  tourist  group  visiting 
Novgorod.  Here  is  his  story  about  the  visit.) 


IN  ANCIENT  NOVGOROD 

A  trip  to  Novgorod.  “Why  to  Novgorod?”  you  may  ask.  “What’s 
so  special  about  it?”  I  believe  a  trip  to  Novgorod  is  a  wonderful 

journey  into  Russia’s  history  ...  .  .  .  . 

The  city  of  Novgorod  was  first  mentioned  in  chronicles  in 

859  A.  D. 


V  suspension  bridge  BHCsmHft  moct 

*  chronicle  f'kromkl]  xpoHHKa,  jieTonHcb 
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If  you  arrive  in  Novgorod  by  train,  it  does  not  strike  you  as 
an  ancient  city  at  first  sight  —  everywhere  there  are  new  modern 
buildings— houses,  cinemas,  shops,  cafes  and  so  on.  All  of  them 
were  built  comparatively  recently  on  the  ruins  left  by  World 
War  II. 

Then  suddenly  you  notice  surprisingly  a  graceful  church  at  the 
end  of  the  street,  a  cathedral  at  the  end  of  another,  and  another 
old  church  in  a  third  street.  Novgorod  is  planned  in  such  a  way 
that  the  cupolas  of  its  churches  and  monasteries  and  the  towers  of 
its  Kremlin  can  be  seen  from  every  street  and  every  square  of  the 
city,  wherever  you  happen  to  be.  And  all  of  them  are  wonder¬ 
ful  monuments  of  architecture,  painting  and  culture  of  old  times. 
I  think  no  other  ancient  town  of  Russia  has  preserved  so  many 
splendid  examples  of  Russian  architecture  and  monumental 
paintings  of  the  11 — 17th  centuries  as  Novgorod. 

There  are  many  monasteries  in  and  around  the  city.  Probably 
I’ll  mention  only  the  12th  century  Yuryevsky  Monastery.  Its  ca¬ 
thedral  was  built  by  a  Russian  master  in  1119.  Massive  and  tow¬ 
ering,  it  looks  like  a  group  of  knights  in  helmets  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  the  enemy.  Many  people  come  to  Novgorod  to  admire  the 
frescoes  by  Theophanos,  the  famous  Byzantine 1  artist.  The  images 
on  his  murals  are  very  expressive. 

You  will  be  also  impressed  by  the  Kremlin,  this  traditional 
landmark  of  all  ancient  Russian  cities.  It  is  in  the  centre  of 
Novgorod.  The  simple  walls  and  towers  of  the  Kremlin  surround  a 
great  many  unique  relics  of  different  eras.  It  is  an  unforgettable 
place .  .  . 

A  guide  will  tell  you  a  lot  of  interesting  things  about  Novgorod 
and  of  its  architectural  monuments.  He  will  also  tell  you  the 
legend  about  the  Novgorod  “guest”,  the  merchant  Sadko.  The 
poetic  legend  inspired  Rimsky-Korsakov,  the  well-known  Russian 
composer,  to  write  the  opera  Sadko.  And  I’m  sure,  when  you  hear 
the  wonderful  melodies  of  this  opera  again,  you  will  remember 
that  splendid  museum  city  of  Novgorod. 

STORY  2 

(Alla  Sanina  tells  a  story  of  the  museum  set  up  by  the  pupils  of 
her  school .) 

OUR  MUSEUM 

Several  years  ago  schoolchildren  in  our  village  set  up  a  mu¬ 
seum.  Our  idea  was  not  only  to  collect  relics  and  rarities.  We 
wanted  to  study  different  epochs  in  the  history  of  art,  the  works 
of  individual  artists,  and  history  in  general. 


Byzantine  [baTzsentainJ  UHaaiiTHficKitfi 


1 


Our  museum  is  housed  in  an  old  two-storey  mansion  standing 
on  a  hilltop,  which  gives  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country  and 
the  winding1  river.  But  the  pride  of  the  place  is  not  outside  but 
inside  the  museum  which  contains  over  three  thousand  exhibits. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  are  displayed  articles  of  folk  applied  arts: 
wood  carvings,  pottery,  embroidery,  articles  made  of  metals,  paint¬ 
ings  on  wood,  old  jewellery,  etc.  In  another  room  you  can  see 
various  archaeological  findings,  such  as  ancient  coins,  arms  and 
armoury,  and  other  antiquities.  The  exposition  of  the  natural  his¬ 
tory  section  includes  a  number  of  stuffed  animals,  skeletons  of 
living  animals  and  fossils,  collections  of  various  minerals,  stones 
and  plants. 

You  may  ask  where  we  get  those  numerous  exhibits  from. 
There  are  different  ways  to  get  them.  Most  of  them  are  collected 
by  the  pupils  themselves.  Others  were  sent  to  us  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  museums.  Last  year  an  archaeological  expedition  worked  in  our 
locality.  Several  senior  pupils  helped  them  in  excavations2  and 
were  given  some  findings  for  the  museum. 

Our  museum  is  visited  not  only  by  local  people  but  also  by 
guests  who  come  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  visi¬ 
tors’  book  you  can  find  entries  made  by  pupils,  students,  workers 
and  collective  farmers  of  all  Soviet  republics  and  some  foreign 
countries. 


1  winding  ['waindii)]  H3BHBaK)mm"ica 

2  excavations  [,ekska'veij3nz]  pi  pacKonnn 
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London:  Tower  Bridge. 

A.  SITUATIONS 


1)  You  discuss  with  the  members  of  the  Fnglish-speaking  club 
the  political,  economic  and  social  structure  of  England. 

2)  You  are  taking  part  in  the  get-together  with  a  person  who  is 
just  back  from  England. 

3)  You  speak  of  the  traditions  and  customs  in  different  spheres 
of  British  life. 

4)  You  discuss  the  political  situation  in  England  and  its  interna¬ 
tional  role  in  modern  world. 

5)  You  speak  on  the  Anglo-Soviet  relations. 

6)  You  make  a  report  on  the  life  and  activities  of  some  British 
prominent  public  figure  (statesman,  author,  actor,  artist,  etc.). 

7)  You  listen  to  a  lecture  on  England  and  put  questions  to  clarify 
certain  details. 

8)  You  are  going  to  visit  England  and  you  are  making  a  detailed 
schedule  for  the  tour  of  the  country. 

9)  Your  English  friend  takes  you  for  a  round  of  London  (Liver¬ 
pool,  Edinburgh,  etc,). 

B.  TOPICAL  VOCABULARY 

1 

the  House  [haus]  naJiaTa  (napAOMenma) 

Syn.  chamber  ['tfeimba] 
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the  House  of  Commons  ['komanz]  najiaia 
oSlUHH 

The  House  of  Commons  has  630  mem¬ 
bers  elected  by  ballot  in  the  various 
constituencies  of  Great  Britain.  B  na- 
jiaie  o6iju,hh  3aceAaeT  630  ujichob  nap- 
.naMeHTa,  H36npaeMt>ix  TaihibiM  ro.no- 
COB3HHeM  B  pa3^HVHb]X  H36npaTejlbHblX 
onpyrax  Ahcjihh. 

the  House  of  Lords  najiaia  jiopaob 
lord  [b:d]  1)  jiopA,  nap;  2)  ajieH  najiara 

JlOpflOB 

Syn.  peer  [pia] 

Lord  Chancellor  ['tfansab]  jiopA-KaHU- 
jiep  (npeAceflaTejib  najiara  jiopaob  h 
BepXOBHblH  CyflbJl  AHrjIHH) 
the  Speaker  ['spi:ka]  cnunep  (npeAceAaTeab 
najiaTbi  o6ib,hh) 


bill  [bil]  3aKOHonpoeKT,  6u.7i.nb 

to  pass  a  bill  npuHHTb  3aKOHonpoeKT 
to  reject  [ri'd3ekt]  a  bill  OTKJionuTb  33KOHonpoeKT 
The  Lords  can  reject  a  bill  only  once.  ITajiaia  jiopaob  MOweT 

OTKJlOHHTb  KaKOH-jm6o  33K0H0np0eKT  TOJlbKO  OAHH  pa3. 
division  nap.i.  pa3Aejieune  ro-nocoB  bo  BpeMa  ronocoBaiiua;  tojio- 
C0B3HHe 

to  call  for  a  division  oCbUBHTb  rojiocoBaHHe 
to  divide  [di'vaid  1  napn.  rojiocoBaib 

Divide!  Divide!  eo3e,iacu,  mpeoyioiyue  npeKpaiyemm  npetuiu  u 
nepexoda  k  eoAocoeanuto 

3 

(Great)  Britain  ['britan]  BejiHKo6pHTaHHH 

England  ['irjgbnd]  Anr.nua  {HCt38ciHue  eocydapcmea  u  Ha3eakue  odnou. 
u3  cocmaenbix  nacmeu  BeAUKoOpumanuu) 
the  English  pi  co6up.  amviHiaHe 

Englishman  [TgqhJ'man]  (pi  Englishmen  [Tgghjmen])  aurjiima- 
hhh;  Englishwoman  [TgghJ,wum9n]  (pi  Englishwomen  I'lrjghJ- 
,wiminj)  aHrjiHuaHKa 
Ireland  I'aiabnd]  HpjiaHAua 

Northern  ['no:dan]  Ireland  CeBepHaa  HpjiaHAua 
Syn.  Ulster  [blsta]  Ojibciep 
the  Irish  pi  co6up.  upjiaHAUbi 

Irishman  I'aiarijman]  (pi  Irishmen)  upjiaHAeu;  Irishwoman  (pi 
Irishwomen)  upaaHAKa 


Hastings:  the  old  section 
of  the  town. 
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kingdom  ['kigdam]  KopojieBCTBO 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland.  Coe- 
fluneriHoe  KopoAeBCTBO  BeAHKOopuramiH  h  CeBepnou  HpjiaHAHH 
(oepuyuaAbHoe  tumamie  Ahzauu ) 

Scotland  ['skotland]  IIIoTAanAHa 
the  Scotch  pi  co6up.  morjiaHAUH 

Scotchman  ['skotfman]  {pi  Scotchmen)  uiOTAanAeu;  Scotchwoman 
(pi  Scotchwomen)  moTAaHAKa 
Wales  [welz]  YoAbC 

the  Welsh  pi  co6up.  BaAAnuubi 

Welshman  ['weljman]  (pi  Welshmen)  BaAAneu; 

Welshwoman  (pi  Welshwomen)  BaAAHHKa 

4 

dart  [ da: t ]  1)  ocipoe  MeTaTeAbHoe  opyacne;  apothk;  cipeAa;  2)  pi 
darts  «AapTC»  (uzpa,  nonyAApHan  cpedu  npocmux  Atodeu  Ahzauu) 
In  every  English  pub  people  play  darts,  a  popular  game  in 
which  the  players  throw  darts  at  the  dart-board.  B  k3>kaoh 
aHrAHHCKOH  3aKycoAHoft  nrpaiOT  b  «AapTC» — nonyAapHyio  nrpy, 
ynacTHUKH  KOTopoii  bpocaioT  apothkh  b  cTeHHyio  Mumenb. 
hare  [hea]  and  hounds  [haundz]  cnopm.  «ahchakh»  ( uzpa ,  e  Komopou 
odnu  ynacnwuKu  oezytn,  ocrnaeAAA  3a  co6ou  cAed  U3  6yM.aoicen,  a 
dpyzue,  euuieduuie  no3Me,  ux  npecAedyiom,  cmapaacb  nepexeamumb ) 
hopscotch  ['hopskotf]  AeTcnaa  urpa  «KAaccbi» 

English  children  are  fond  of  playing  hopscotch.  AnrAHHCKHe  Aera 
ak>6ht  nrpaTb  «b  KAaccbi». 

race  [reis]  cocTH3aHHe  b  CKopocrn;  tohkh;  pi  cica hk h 
boat-race  cocth33hhh  no  rpedae 

bump  [bAmp]  race  CaMii-peftc  (cocniA3aHun  no  zpedne,  npu  Komopbix, 
oGzohaa  nepedwoio  Aodny,  cAedyem  cmyrnymb  ee  hocom  no  nop  Me) 
horse-race  CKauKH 
dog  race  coSaubH  6era 

pancake  ['paenkeik]  race  6er  c  6ahh3mh  (copeeHoeanun  a  Ahzauw, 
npoaodnmcH  eMezodno  a  nepebiu  emopnuK  Mapma) 

In  pancake  races  one  has  to  make  the  pancake  first  and  then 
run,  tossing  the  pancake  as  one  goes.  yaacTHHK  6era  c  6ah- 
HaMii  cHaaajia  aoajkch  npuroTOBHTb  6ahh,  a  3aieM  dewaTb,  ooa- 
SpacbiBan  ero. 

Rugby  ['rAgbi]  perbn 

Rugby  is  a  football  game  (15  to  each  side)  in  which  players 
are  allowed  to  use  their  hands  in  carrying  the  ball  and  hold¬ 
ing  their  opponents.  Per6n — sto  pa3HOBUAHOCTb  <J)yT6oAbHOH 
nrpbi  (Me>KAy  KOMaHAaMH  no  15  aeAOBeK),  b  KOTopoft  nrponaM 
pa3peniaeTca  nepe.MemaTbCH  no  noAio  c  maaom  b  pynax,  a  Taa- 
we  Aep>KaTb  nponiBHUKa. 
soccer  ['saka]  (JjyrfioA 
Syn.  association 
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May  Day  nepBoe  Man,  BeceHHuft  npa3AHHK  b  AurAHH 
maypole  ['meipoul]  MaftcKoe  AepeBo  (ynpauiennuu  yeemaMU  cmoA6, 
eonpyz  nomopozo  manyyem  MOJiodeMb  nepeozo  Man) 

May-queen  ['mei'kwim]  deeyuma,  u36paH.na  a  3a  npacomy  «i<opo- 
acboh  Maa»  (a  mouckux  uzpax) 

Mary,  who  was  elected  May-queen,  stepped  on  to  the  maypole 
platform  and  boys  and  girls  began  to  dance  round  her.  Mapn, 
H35paHHaa  «KopoAeBoft  Maa»,  mamyAa  na  n/iomaAKy  MaflcKO- 
ro  AepeBa,  h  MaAbHHKH  h  acboukh  nauaAH  TamreBaTb  BOKpyr 
Hee. 

May  Week  ['mei  'wi:k]  MaftcKaa  neAeAa  (cmydemecKue  npaadnecmea 
no  cAijuaio  oKomanuA  yneQuozo  zoda  e  nepebie  dee  nedeAU  uiohh) 
show  [J'ou]  3peAnme,  cneicraKAb,  BbiCTaBKa 

Syn.  pageant  f'paedjant]  nbiumoe  3peAHiue;  HHCueimpoBKa;  Kap- 
HaBaabHoe  uiecTBne 

Lord  Mayor’s  ['kv.d'meaz]  Show  nuiunan  npoyeccun  a  nee  nib 
ecmynAenun  a  doAOtcnocmb  aohDohckozo  AOpd-Mspa 
Lord  Mayor’s  Show  has  been  annually  held  on  the  9th  of  No¬ 
vember  since  1215.  E>KeroAHO  9  noa6pa,  Hammaa  c  1215  roAa, 
npoBOAaTca  nbiuiHbie  npoueccnu  b  ueerb  HOBoro  AOHAOHCRoro 
AopA-Mapa- 


6 

ceremony  ['serimani]  uepeMOHna 

The  ceremony  of  coronation  of  English  kings  takes  place  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  UepeMOHira  KoponauHH  aHrAHftcKHX  nopo- 
Aefl  nponcxoAHT  b  BecTMHHCTepcKOM  a66aTCTBe. 
custom  I'kAstam]  o6bman 

The  English  stick  to  old  customs  and  habits.  AnrAHuane  npu- 
Aepa<HB3K)Tca  crapbix  oSbmaeB  h  npuBbiueK. 
festivity  jfes'tiviti]  npa3AnecTBO,  ryAHHue 

May  is  the  month  of  popular  festivities  in  England.  Mail — 
Mecau  HapoAHbix  npa3AHecTB  h  ryAannu  b  AHrAHH. 
service  ['so:vis]  CAyarba  (uepKOBHaa),  uepeMOHHa 

The  Cenotaph  Commemoration  Service  yepemnuA  eo3AOMenuA 
eeHKoe  u  nonmenuA  naMAmu  coAdam,  nozuSuiux  e  I  u  II  Mupo- 
mx  aounax,  y  Kenomaipun  (yn.  y aurnxoAA),  npoucxodHiyaa  eMezodno 
e  6AUMaihuee  k  11  Hon6pu  eocKpeceme,  oOuhho  e  npucymcmauu 
KOpOAeebl  ( KOpOAA ) 
tradition  [tra'dijan]  TpaAHU.ua 

to  stick  [stik]  to  tradition  npHAepacHBaTbca  TpaAHUHft 
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C.  ILLUSTRATION  OF  USE 
SUBSTITUTION  PATTERNS 

1)  “In  what  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  Oxford  situated?” 

Belfast 

Glasgow 

Cardiff 

Edinburgh 

Birmingham 

“As  far  as  I  know,  it’s  in  England.” 

central  part  of  England 

Scotland 

Wales 

Northern  Ireland  (Ulster) 

2)  “What’s  the  city  of  Manchester  known  for?” 

Newcastle 

Glasgow 

Cambridge 

Liverpool 


London:  Piccadilly  Circus, 
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“That  town  is  known  as  a  biggest  centre  of  textile  industry.” 

a  largest  port  on  the  Western  coast 
a  centre  of  shipbuilding 
a  large  industrial  centre 
a  University  centre 

a  famous  sea  resort  on  the  Southern  coast 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


“What  do  you  think  I  must  see  in  London  as  a  first  choice?” 

“I  believe  you  should  begin  with  the  Tower  by  all  means.” 

Westminster  Abbey 

Hyde  Park 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 

Trafalgar  Square 

the  British  Museum 

Piccadilly  Circus 

the  Houses  of  Parliament 


“What  are  the  most  notable  buildings  and  structures  in  London?” 
famous 
interesting 

“There  are  lots  of  them  and  Buckingham  Palace  is  only  one  of 
the  many.” 

Nelson’s  Column 
Westminster  Abbey 
London  University 
Tower  Bridge 

the  Karl  Marx  Memorial  Library 
Royal  Festival  Hall 

“What  are  the  most  interesting  traditional  events  and  festivities 
taking  place  in  London  in  spring?” 

summer 

autumn 

winter 

“One  of  the  loveliest  events  in  May  is  surely 
the  Royal  Windsor  Horse  Show.” 

Trooping  the  Colour  June 

the  International  Motor  Show  October 

the  Lord  Mayor’s  Show  November 

the  Cenotaph  Commemoration 


“What  popular  festivity  or  game  do  you  like  best  of  all?” 

“Speaking  of  my  personal  likes  and  dislikes,  I’d  rather  enjoy 

pancake  race  better  than  anything  else.” 

maypole 

dog  races 

cricket 

hare  and  hounds 
boat-races 
May  Week 
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CONVERSATIONS 


I 

“Is  England  the  only  name  for  that  country?” 

“No,  it  isn’t.  It’s  also  called  ‘Great  Britain’,  or  simply  ‘Britain’.” 
“So  it  has  two  names?” 

“There’s  also  a  third  name — ‘The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland’,  or  just  ‘The  United  Kingdom’.” 

“But  that  sounds  more  official,  doesn’t  it?” 

“Yes,  it’s  the  official  name  for  the  country.” 

II 

“Is  England  a  monarchy  or  a  parliamentary  republic?” 

“Britain  is  a  parliamentary  monarchy.” 

“How’s  that?” 

“It’s  simple:  there’s  the  King,  or  the  Queen  and  there’s  a  parlia¬ 
ment  enjoying  the  right  to  pass  laws  and  elect  the  government.” 

III 

“There  are  two  chambers  in  British  Parliament,  aren’t  there?” 
“Yes,  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons.” 

“The  seats  in  Parliament  are  hereditary,1  aren’t  they?” 

“Not  exactly.  The  seats  are  hereditary  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
as  to  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  they  are  elected 
every  five  years.” 

IV 

“I’d  like  to  see  some  places  connected  with  Karl  Marx.  Which 
would  you  say  are  the  most  interesting?” 

“Well,  I  think,  the  Marx  House  in  Dean  Street  and  Highgate 
Cemetery.” 

“I  was  told  Marx  had  been  extremely  fond  of  taking  walks  in 
Hampstead  Heath.  Is  that  so?” 

“Yes,  very  much  so.  Especially  in  summer,  when  the  whole  Marx 
family  had  their  picnics  there.” 

V 

“Here’s  the  house  where  V.  I.  Lenin  published  Iskra.” 

“Really?  Can  you  tell  me  what’s  there  now?” 

“Why,  yes,  it’s  the  Karl  Marx  Memorial  Library.” 


1  hereditary  [hi'reditari]  HacjiescTBeHHbifi,  nepeASBaeMuft  no  HacJieAtTBy 
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“And  where  did  V.  I.  Lenin  live  in  London?” 

“During  his  stay  in  London  in  1902 — 1903  V.  I.  Lenin  and  N.  K. 
Krupskaya  lived  in  Holford1  Square.  Unfortunately,  the  house  was 
destroyed  by  Nazi  bombs  during  World  War  II.” 

VI 

“Which  are  the  most  notable  picture  galleries  in  London?” 

“Well,  the  National  Gallery,  to  begin  with,  then  comes  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  then  the  Tate  Gallery.” 

“Yes,  but  what  about  the  British  Museum?  I’ve  heard  a  lot  of  it.” 
“Oh  surely,  you  ought  to  go  there,  but  the  British  Museum  is  not 
a  museum  of  Fine  Arts.  In  the  first  place  it’s  a  museum  of  history, 
archaeology  and  ethnography.  It’s  also  one  of  the  largest  libraries 
in  the  world.” 


VII 

“Why,  it’s  No.  10  Downing  Street!” 

“Exactly  so.  Here  the  Prime  Minister  of  Britain  lives.” 

“And  where’s  the  residence  of  the  Queen?” 

“The  London  residence  of  the  British  kings  is  Buckingham  Palace. 
When  the  Queen  is  in  residence  the  Royal  Standard  is  flown  at 
the  mast-head.”2 

VIII 

“What’s  ‘Trooping  the  Colour’?  I  often  heard  of  it  but  I  never  know 
what  it  means.” 

“Oh,  it’s  one  of  the  most  colourful  spectacles  of  the  year. 
It’s  the  ceremony  which  celebrates  the  birthday  of  the  Queen. 
It’s  performed  by  troops  of  the  Household  Brigade  in  full  dress 
uniform.” 

“When  and  where  is  it  held?” 

“It’s  held  near  St.  James’s  Park  in  June.” 


IX 


“They  don’t  celebrate  May  Day  in  Britain  in  the  way  we  do,  do 
they?” 

“Well,  officially  they  don’t  and  the  1st  of  May  isn’t  a  holiday. 
But  the  working-class  people  keep  this  day  of  international  labour 
solidarity  on  one  of  the  first  Sundays  of  May.” 


1  Holford  ['houlfad] 

2  mast-head  ['masthed]  (jiJiaruiTOH! 
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“And  what  is  ‘May  Holiday’  in  England?  I  often  heard  of  it." 
“Oh,  it’s  a  centuries  old  traditional  holiday,  widely  marked  by 
the  English.” 

“Do  you  mean  the  maypole?” 

“Yes,  there  are  all  kinds  of  games  during  this  holiday  and  it’s 
a  custom  to  choose  the  May-queen.” 

X 

“I  think  we’ll  get  off  the  bus  near  the  Circus. . .” 

“Do  you  mean  to  invite  me  to  a  circus  show?  I’d  love  to  see  it 
in  London.” 

“Oh  no,  I  mean  Piccadilly  Circus,  it’s  just  a  square.” 

“I  see.  Why  is  it  called  that?  Is  it  round,  or  what?” 

“Well,  it  isn’t  exactly  round.  As  a  matter  of  fact  any  open  space 
where  a  number  of  streets  meet  can  be  called  a  ‘circus’.  You  can 
come  across  them  all  over  England.  But  when  a  Londoner  speaks  of 
the  Circus  he  means  Piccadilly  Circus.” 


XI 


“I  suppose  you’ve  been  to  Covent  Garden?” 

“Covent  Garden?  I’m  afraid  not.  I  have  only  been  to  Green 
Park,  Regent’s  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens.” 

“Dear  me!  Don’t  you  know  what  Covent  Garden  is?” 

“I  certainly  do.  It’s  the  Royal  Opera  House.  I  was  just  pulling 
your  leg.”1 


XII 

“This  is  Fleet  Street.” 

“Its  name  suggests  a  sea  voyage.” 

“Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  suggests  journalism.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  all  the  big  British  daily  newspapers  are  published  here.’ 


XIII 

“While  seeing  the  Tower  of  London,  have  you  noticed  several 
ravens2  in  the  courtyard?” 

“Oh  yes,  I  have,  there  were  some.” 

“There’s  a  belief  that  the  British  Empire  will  come  to  an  end 
when  those  ravens  leave  the  Tower.” 


1  to  pull  smb.’s  leg  pa3z.  aypaqHTb  Koro-Ji.,  pa3wrpuBaTb 

2  raven  ['reivnj  BopoH 
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“Well,  but  as  far  as  I  know  the  British  Empire  does  not  exist 
any  more,  though  the  ravens  are  still  there.” 

“That’s  right.  Their  wings  are  clipped.”1 


“Oh  my!  What  are  they  all  doing?” 

To  keep  up  the  tradition  they  pelt2  the  newly-married  couples 
with  handfuls  of  rice.” 

“They  do  stick  to  traditions  and  habits,  these  English.” 

“To  be  sure  they  do.” 


“How  did  you  enjoy  your  stay  in  Britain?” 

“Oh,  very  much  indeed.  We  could  see  a  great  deal  within  those 
fifteen  days  of  our  visit.” 

“What  did  your  programme  include?” 

‘London,  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Leeds,  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.” 
“What’s  your  general  impression?” 

“Well,  it  isn’t  easy  to  describe  it  in  one  word.” 


“I  say,  Ann,  speaking  of  your  visit  to  Britain  you  mentioned 
Lord  Mayor’s  Show.  What  is  it?” 


1  to  clip  noapesaTh 

2  to  pelt  3a6pacbiBaTb,  nocbinaTb 


“Well,  it’s  a  colourful  ceremony  and  procession  in  London  in 
November.”  .  . 

“Hnvp  vnu  seen  it  while  in  London:'  , 

“Yes  it’s  very  impressive.  It  gives  you  a  feeling  as  if  you  had 

lived  two  or  three  centuries  ago.” 

“the  Lord  Maymr* himsel f 'and^ hd suite . 1  All  are  dressed  in  medi¬ 
eval  costumes^  Six  horses  in  red  and  gold  harness  are  drawing 
a  300-year-old  gilded  coach  where  the  Lord  Mayor  sits. 


STORY  1 

(The  members  of  the  school  English-speaking  club  have  invited  Anna 
(Glebova  who  studies  at  Cambridge  University ’  under  the  sudents 
exchange  scheme,  to  tell  them  something  about  England,  its  custo 
and  traditions.  Here  are  some  of  her  stories.) 

TRADITIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT 

Sneakin^  about  old  English  customs  and  habits  I  can’t  but 
menUon  in*the  first  place  those  that  are  kept  in  Parliament.  They 
have  a  lon«  history  and  some  of  them  look  rather  funny  nowadays 
The  Lord  Chancellor,  chairman  of  the  House  of  Lords,  still 
sits  on  the  large  sack  of  wool  covered  with  red  cloth.  Many,  many 
veLs  aeo  when  wool  was  the  main  product  of  England  it  naturally 
was  the  symbol  of  the  country’s  power.  Today  the  Woolsack  is  a 

^Manf'Laditions  are  found  in  the  House  of  Commons,  too. 

hffdiliJ  7^7}  ft?  «£ 

fr0  Now  take  the  voting  procedure  in  the  House  of  • 

After  the  discussion  of  a  bill  the  Speaker  asks  if  it  has  the  ap 
nroval1  of  the  House.  In  case  the  approval  is  not  unanimous  some 
of°the  membCTs  shout  'Aye'  •  (which  is  derived  "on, i  the  otd  French 

3,1  rMVt  °ot£SworS,  puts  the  ikll  taVvoUu 

C0Utd  hereh1smaeSS  fJSS  tradition  In  the  House  of 
Commons  there  are  benches  and  not  separate  seats  as  m  most 

1  suite  [swfct]  CBHTa 

2  harness  ['hams]  ynpsoKb 

a  resistance  [ri'zistans]  conpoTHBfleune 
1  approval  (o' prttval]  o,ao6penne 

4  Aye  [at] 
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f  ™  -  Payments.  The  first  strange  thing  about  those  benches 

is  that  they  don  t  provide  seat  for  all  630  members  of  the  House 

but  only  for  the  two-thirds  of  their  number.  So,  in  case  all  the 

fiL  T,appear  at  ,tbe  sessioa  there  won’t  be  enough  room  for  sit 

whfle  TthP  SSn°n<l  tbingls.that  the  rows  of  benches  face  each  other 

thncf  1  Sf  Kkeru  Cha‘r  ls  in  the  centre  of  the  House,  between 
those  rows  of  benches. 

The  front  benches  on  the  Speaker’s  right  are  for  the  members 
of  the  Government,  the. front  benches  on  his  left  are  for  the  leaders 
of  the  Opposition.  The  back  benches  are  occupied  by  the  ordinary 

members  who  are  called  ‘back-benchers’.  -  y  inc  ordinarY 

These  traditions  of  Parliament  as  well  as  many  other  England’s 
customs  and  habits  do  not  change.  J  ^ 


STORY  2 

I’ANCAKE  RACES  AND  PANCAKE  FJGIIT 

I  think  everybody  knows  that  the  English  are  very  fond  of 
laces,  boat-races  motor-races,  horse-races  and  dog  races.  \hey  are 
just  crazy  about  racing.  They  even  race  with  ...  pancakes  and 

ra"' <VpeawgY 1  W°n,t  be  ast0"ished  much,  if  some  day’  they 
race  with  beefsteaks  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Since  foreigners  usually 

a":™  Ss'S,  Vm°thing  ab0“‘  pike  —  '•* 

In  eaily  spring  in  some  English  villages  and  towns  there  is  a 

RaC6’  f°r  -stance0, Tforhouse3 4 

wnes.  lhe  race  at  Oxford  is  for  anyone  who  likes  to  enter  and 
students  often  take  part.  The  peculiar  thing,  however,  is  that  in 
II  these  races,  one  has  to  make  the  pancake  first  and  then  run 
tossing 2  it  as  one  goes.  The  Olney  Race  is  415  yards  Ion”-  the 
housewives  have  to  toss  their  pancakes  three  times  during  the 
race.  You  say,  it  s  not  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do?  Well  try  it 
and  you’ll  see  that  it  is!  ’  y 

But  the  English  not  only  race  with  pancakes,  but  they  fight 
for  them,  too  My  English  friends  invited  me  to  Westminster  School 

iT  wLa°JdRnf  °  ,ree  ihePanc?ke  fight.  My,  what  an  exciting  fight 
Before  dinner  the  school  cook  fried  a  pancake,  took  it  out 

°  lhe  scho°l  yard  and  tossed  it  high  into  the  air  and  the  boys 
LrJiT  eaCf  class)  f?“ght  for  it.  The  winner  was  the  boy  who 
Thl  n,  blggest  Piece  °f  the  pancake.  He  won  a  guinea  (21  shillings). 
The  other  pancake  fighters,  my  friends  and  me  had  a  pancakelor 
dinner,  which  was  really  delicious  to  eat.  I  wish  you  had  had  it 
too.  I  m  sure  you  would  have  appreciated  the  school  cook’s  skill’ 


1  MP’s  =  Members  of  Parliament 
to  toss  (tosj  rioafipacbiBaTb  BBepx 
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STORY  3 


MAY  WEEK  AT  CAMBRIDGE 


What  impressed  me  at  Cambridge?1  Well,  most  of  all,  May 
Week,  I  should  say.  It  is,  indeed,  the  most  interesting  time  of  the 
year  at  Cambridge,  and  it  is  neither  in  May,  nor  a  week.  I  can 
see  you  are  surprised,  so  was  I  when  I  learned  about  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  May  Week  is  the  name  given  to  the  first  two  weeks 
in  June,  the  very  end  of  the  University  year. 

In  May  Week  everything,  as  far  as 
possible,  has  to  happen  in  the  open  air  — 
parties,  games,  picnics  on  boats,  concerts 
and  plays.  Colleges  prepare  various  events 
for  May  Week.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  the  May  Balls  (for  which  some 
girls  plot 2  years  in  advance  to  get  in¬ 
vitations)  and  the  May  Races.  What  is 
May  Races?  Well,  of  course  it’s  rowing 
races.  You  see,  rowing  plays  an  essential 
part  in  Cambridge  life,  and  no  less  than 
128  crews  of  eight  compete  in  the  ‘Mays’ 
over  a  period  of  four  days. 

Music  and  drama  also  have  a  part  to 
play  in  the  festivities.  Nearly  every  col¬ 
lege  in  the  University  (and  there  are  20 
of  them)  holds  a  May  Week  concert. 

So  if  you’re  going  to  visit  Cambridge, 
come  there  in  May  Week.  I’m  sure  it  Cambridge:  King’s 
will  be  your  most  exciting  experience.  and  Chapel. 


STORY  4 
DARTS 

You  ask  me,  “What  are  the  most  popular  games  in  England 
today?”  Well,  first  of  all,  I’d  like  to  mention  the  ball  games, 
such  as  cricket,  golf,  soccer,  Rugby  and,  of  course,  bowls. 3  These 
are  extremely  popular  in  England  and,  perhaps,  except  bowls,  are 
known  in  this  country,  too. 

But  have  you  heard  anything  about  darts?  This  is  a  traditional 
English  game  dating  back  to  the  Middle  Ages.  It’s  rather  interesting 
and  very  popular  with  ordinary  people.  Is  it  also  a  ball  game? 
No,  it  is  played  with  darts  and  a  dart-board.  How?  Well,  the 


1  Cambridge  ['keimbrid3] 

2  to  plot  T3HH0  3aMbIUI^51Tb;  3d.  cTapaTbcn 

8  bowls  [boulz]  nrpa  b  rnapbi  (cm.  meMy  «Cnopw] 


players  throw  darts,  small  metal  bodies  with  a  steel  point  and 
three  feathers,  at  a  target,  called  a  dart-board.  The  darts  are  usually 
about  5  inches  long  and  the  dart-board  has  numbered  sections.  As 
you  can  easily  see,  the  score  depends  on  the  section  in  which  the 
dart  lands.  Now  each  player  has  a  set  of  three  darts  and  throws 
them  in  turn.  The  game  is  really  very  simple,  but  you  must  have 
a  good  eye  and  a  steady  hand  that  is  something  achieved  in  the 
course  of  long  training. 


STORY  5 


DERBY  DAY1 

“You  know,”  I  said  to  my  English  friends  as  I  looked  through 
the  list  of  horses  in  the  evening  paper,  “I’ve  never  been  to  Epsom 
to  see  the  Derby.” 

“What?  Never  seen  the  Derby?  You’ve  missed  something,  Ann!” 
said  one  of  them.  “Why  not  go  this  year?  Don’t  lose  your  chance! 
Let’s  go  together!” 

“Why  not?” 

Derby  Day  was  fine  and  sunny.  We  bought  a  pork  pie  and 
some  tomatoes  at  the  supermarket — and  off  we  went. 

The  traffic  on  the  road  was  very  heavy:  people  in  old  and  in 
shining  new  cars,  people  in  buses,  people  on  bicycles  and  on  foot — 
everything  was  moving  to  Epsom. 

We  reached  the  racecourse  at  last,  bought  a  race-card,  found 
an  empty  stretch  of  grass  and  sat  down. 

There  was  plenty  to  watch:  bookmakers 2  calling  out  and  taking 
bets;  tipsters3  telling  people  which  horses  to  bet  on;  people  selling 
ice-cream,  candies,  cold  drinks. 

My  friends  put  ten  shillings  on  a  horse  named  Bingo. 4 

And  then  the  race  started.  It  was  a  very  exciting  race,  I  should 
say.  My  friends  shouted,  “Come  on,  Bingo!  Come  on!”,  while  other 
people  shouted  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  “Pearly  Queen! B  Pearly 
Queen!  You’re  winning!  You’re  winning!”  But  Pearly  Queen  did 
not  win,  and  Bingo  did.  My  friends  were  very  happy.  We  really  had 
a  grand  time. 


1  Derby  f'dcrbi]  flcp6n  (ckohku  e  dncoMe  6au3  JIondoHa,  npoucxodmu,ue  exc¬ 
eed  ho  a  nepeyrn  epedy  uiohh) 

Derby  Day  aghb  cKa^eK 

2  bookmaker  CyKMeKep  (aiu\o,  npuuuMaiomee  cmamu  ita  cnawax) 

3  tipsier  ( auu,o ,  damu^ee  acoeemm,  Ha  khkux  AotuadeU  Ayitue  deAumo  crnaiiiai) 

1  Bingo  Bhhto  (kauhko  Aouiadu) 

6  Pearly  ('po:li]  Queen  Kopo/ieua  )KeM'iyra  (kauhku  AOluadu) 
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